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MURAL PAINTINGS IN THE CITY OF AKHETATEN 
By N. DE GARIS DAVIES, M.A. 


Wuew Professor Petrie, in his prolific season 1891-2, laid bare the painted pavement 
of the palace at Et-Till (the sad fate of which has added another count to the indictment 
of a supine Department of State) and with his genins for such processes bewitched a film 
of painted surface from the wall of the private room of a magnate of Akhetaten, placed 
the delicate fabric between rough boards, and sent it to Oxford in safety, he made all 
lovers of art his heavy debtors. 

In the tomb reliefs of El-Amarna, in the statuary of the boundary stelae, and on com- 
memorative tablets, we have many a presentation of King Akhenaten and his family. But 
seulptore and painting differ vastly, and the material in which most of the tomb-seenes 
are carried out is a sorry mirror from which to reflect Beauty's face. The mud-plastered, 
lime-washed surface of brick walls invited a more delicate presentation, and the Providence 
which watches over children and abandons kings to their unhappy fates, left the two 
naked babies of the royal pair playing innocently on their cushions when doom fell on the 
short-lived city. Thanks to Petrie, they caress each other atill in the quiet of the Egyptian 
gallery of the Ashmolean Museum ; surely one of the very prettiest relics that the wide 
pre-Christian world has beqneathed to us. 

That season's harvest was so rich that a discovery to which a monograph might well 
have been devoted is commemorated by a couple of pages and a film from a Brownie 
camera in the memoir of the season's work’, It is high time that something more was 
done for it, though even now I propose to leave a proper appreciation of its place in the 
history of Art to more competent hands. Pl. I will, I hope, do a measure of justice 
to the unknown artist of Akhetaten and add largely to the number of those who cherish 
the memory of the fragment*, Akhenaten has been called “ the first individual in history.” 
Superlatives are generally untrue; he might with as much truth—that is to-say, with not 
a little—be marked as the first man to love babies. Ancient artists never ventured really 
to represent infants—the short episode of babyhood was over before they seized its salient 
softness—but perhaps this man came nearer to it than any other. Obviously Akhenaten 
had not only required the attempt from the artist, but had inspired him with a real wish 
to go as far back as he dared inte the tender time of babyhoud. 

What I wish to do here is to call attention to the unpublished parts of the picture and 
shew this charming fragment im its relation to the whole. It will surprise many to hear 
that more of the scene exists than is recorded in Prof. Petrie’s photograph, although he 
alludes to it in the text—not without one serious oversight, He speaks there (p. 15) of 
small figures of attendants being visible between those of the king and queen. But it is 
obvious from their privileged position and small size that they can be no other than the 

1 Perate, Tell et Amarna, Pi. T and pp, 16, 23. 
© "Traced from the original by the kind permission of the keeper of the Ashmolean, and painted under 
exceptionally favourable conditions by my wife. 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch. vi. 1 
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three elder princesses, As a matter of fact their happy discoverer had the best proof of it 
in his own keeping. Amongst the rich, if fragmentary, rewards he brought away with him 
from El-Amarna, were many fallen fragments of this and similar scanes, the exact pro- 
venance of which is no longer in his memory or in accessible notes’, Had other honses 


than that in which this jetsam was fonnd yielded even sparse material of this sort, he 


would scarcely have failed to notice such further instances of the custom of placing mural 
paintings of the royal family in the secular as well as the final residences of the rich. 


These fragments also, therefore, almost certamly come from house 14? or from the only 


other locality from which mura! paintings are reported, the harem (?) of the palace itself. 
In the latter case the dado only was preserved and shewed servants busy abont the palace. 
No doubt a picture of the building itself formed the main scene above anid incladed the 
royal family and court’. Fragments 14, 15, 16,19 may have come from this or a similar 
source; mention of them is scarcely to be looked for in Prof Petrie’s succinet account of his 


work. It is clear from his words that more than one wall of house 13 had received such. 


decoration, but we shall properly try to insert as many of the surviving fragments as we 
can in the one picture whose subject and arrangement are known to us* 


Among these relics are parts of the bodies of nude girls whose interlaced figures, 


characteristic chins, and lax attitudes comport excellently with a group of children lolling 
against their mother’s knee, such as our picture demands* PL I] shews, I think, that 
the fragments fit well enough on to the limbs left in the existing painting. I had in fact 
arranged them thus before it occurred to me that they probably belonged to the Ashmolean 
picture; for the body, being embraced on both sides by the arms of others, is decisively 
shewn to be the central figure of a group of three. The fragments are so broken and 
incomplete that the exact relation of the figures can never be recovered with certainty, 


still less their original proportions and outline; but it is possible to assert that the three 


elder children also made a very attractive group, and to find im it evidences of the power 
and delicacy of the ancient brush-work, and a sense of the beauty of the human frame 
which millennia of rigid tradition had not destroyed", Nude children were given a little 
of the animals’ privilege of exemption from the severer rules of propriety. 

Owing to its fragmentary state, a description of the scene is called for. Its extent is 
not ascertainable, though careful estimation might reach some idea of its height and afford 
a rough minimum of the loftiness, or otherwise, of the ground floor of an Egyptian mansion, 


a datum of considerable interest’. But for this a knowledge of the distance of the picture 


' I derive this information of course from Prof, Petrie himself, who with his usual novessibility and 
generosity has not only allowed me to copy and publish the fragments, but has given me all the help and 
information he could. The pieces are exposed in one of the crowded cases of the Epyptological collection 
at University College, London, 

* Perare, Tell ef Amarna, PL XL. “Cy Davies, 2! Amerne v, Pl. V. 

* Prof, Petrie mentions several subjects a4 disclosed by fallen fragments, but of these none seem. to 
have been removable, unless it be fragments 31 and 32, 2! Amoraa um, Pl, VIII probably affords a replica 
of the rural scene. For the bow] between kneeling negroes of. Lara, Dentin, Pt. mt, PL 118 

"Tf there were » second similar picture on the opposite wall, the girls in it would probably face the 
other way, The group is unusually involved in consequence of the restriction of the space, and of tha 
support afforded them by the queen's knes. , 

"Tam only too keenly aware that my clumsy restorations, which sim at no more than a rough indica. 
tian of the probable grouping and postures, aro open to severe criticiam.. More was not pessible in the 
tine at my dis 

TO Al Amerada ot, Pl, X XN, 
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MURAL PAINTINGS IN THE CITY OF AKHETATEN 3 


from the oor (30 inches in the palace, according to Petrie), and of the frieze, if there was 
one, is needed. The excavations of Borchardt and Peet may be expected to do something, 
if not much, to meet this need, 

The seene has place within a pillared erection, but whether the supports are thought 
of as round or square and as carrying the ceiling or only a light baldachin must be left to 
students of the town ruins to decide. The former is more likely, as there is no indication 
of a dais and the columns intrude into the picture iteelf The room in which the painting 
was found appears to be one of a private suite, since both it and the next room (furnished 
with an inner cubicle and bathroom) are provided with screening walls inside the entrance 
to shut off the direct view®. This fitting makes the room less adapted for so noble a mural 
decoration, but the part containing the royal family might still lie in the unencom- 
bered space and be viewed from a proper distance. The wall irom which the picture was 
taken is over fifteen feet long, The royal family oceupied little more than five feet, so 
that, of the picture extended behind the screening wall as well, a large part of 1t was 
occupied by the figures of servants. Fragment 26 shews the figures of two nurses (f) 
approaching the base of a column. It is probable therefore that two columns have been 
completely lost, one behind the king's stool and perhaps closing the scene in that direction, 
and a fourth on the left, outside which the nurses and ladies-in-waiting stood. These 
attendants would be in several regiaters*. 

The king sits on a straight-legged steol with cushioned seat®. His feet rest on a 
padded footstool, the lower part of which is encased in a box of richly painted wood. The 
enshion of red leather (7) extends right over this and the contiguous stool of the queen, 
the division between the two not being marked, nor even that of the white sandals which 
both wear, The queen, who faces her husband, reclmes comfortably on a thick cushion of 
like material, whether sitting upright like the youngest princesses or lolliing with her 
shoulder against the column and with her right arm supporting her in that position. 
I think she must have held the sixth daughter Setepenrét on her lap‘; for we have a 
fragment of a little hand clasping one of her sister's fingers, which I cannot place else- 
where. The queen is dressed in a long white robe, which half covers her feet and forms a 


t There was no sub-sceng in this case. Borchardt has noted the existence of frieges in houses at 
El-Amarna (Mittl, a. 0. 0. @., No.5, p, 24). 

2 In pictures of the pulace the royal chaira are set between the columns in the middle of the hall 
(Et Amerne ft, Plea. XVI, AXV; o, PL XPV; vr Pls. XTX, RX VITL) 

‘This is pretty effectual in the case of the bedroom suite, but notin the painted chamber. It appears 
from AY dinerve 1, PL XT that on additional wooden palisade within the screening wall has disappeared, 
Bee AY Amerne itt, p. 22. 

4 Tt may be that the opposite wall of this same room carried a very eimilar picture, sine» portions of 
the fowtstools and cushions exist, and that the stout party walls contained pictures of the king leaning 
from his-window to reward faithful servants (fragments 6 and 33). These are the commonest subjects in 
the tombs, save for pictures of the palace and temple, and it is obvious from this that the hall of the 
tomb-was treated as a dwelling and not as a sepulchre, We learn from the ruins that in the palace of 
Akhenaten, in thot of his father at Thebes, and in this mansion also, even the cupboards were ornamented 
with pictures of caskets, jars, ete. ; 40 it is likely that the greater part of the house was so treated, walls, 
flocra, and ceilings. 

‘(4 EY Amerna vi, PL XVII and ScHarer in Zeitecdir. f. dg. Spracke, un, 65, These atoola are venerally 
of ebony inlaid with ivory, but here of white stnocoed wood with coloured ornamentation. 

“ So in Scuiren, (bid., 77, 78, 85; Bl Amarna 1, PL XXXIV: vi, PL XVIL 
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background to two of the three girls at her knee. It is tied with a long red sash”, Her 
name is written near the column*. 

The two little princesses, Nefernefruaten the younger (to distinguish her from her 
mother) and Nefruré‘, are seated beside one another on cushions placed on the ground at 
their mother's side, The former, turning towards her still smaller sister, caresses her by 
lifting her rounded chin as if for a kiss and the baby responds by throwing her arm round 
the other's neck. Even at their tender age both wear as earrings heavy discs of gold in 
the shape of a tied ribbon from which four beaded tassels hang. Indeed this seems, like 
the modern Arab baby’s earring, to be a distinctly youthful ornament. Round their necks 
hang loose strings of fine beadwork, and bracelets are clasped on the wrist and forearm. 
But they, as well as their elder sisters, are not incommoded with further dress. If we 
except the elongated skulls, the enormous eyes and lips, and the scraggy neck, which reflect 
their father's real or magnified deformities, the lines of their profiles and bodies are 
beautifully rendered. Had this been a fragment discovered in a sale room, it would pro- 
bably have been set down to a Japanese master of peculiar tendencies. The creases in the 
soft flesh of the children on neck and body and at the elbow and knee are delicately 
indicated, as well as the collar-bones and the dimple in the corner of the mouth, A black 
line adumbrates the opening between the lips; a device to which Ramesside artists fell 
heirs We may note too that the vital reform made in the drawing of the foot by the 
marking of the toes and flattening of the outer arch of the foot was observed in painting 
alsot, 

It may be said at once however that Prof. Petrie’s claim that the artist took the 
revolutionary step of indicating the high lights by the use of powdered orpiment cannot be 
justified. This bright yellow dust is, as I have observed in other cases, the result of the 
degradation of the yellow pigment under the action of damp and has been transferred to 
the bodies from the ‘adjacent background, where masses of the same bright powder can be 
seen. Nor is it found by chance consistently where light might fall, but on conflicting 
sides, Besides, the supposed practice is unthinkable at this era, Light and sharle, like 
foreshortening and other optical departures from the normal aspect, were things which the 
artist had only to observe with a view to eliminating them as blots upon a picture; his 
task being to depict, not immediate impressions, but things as recalled in typical form. 

The height of the knees in the extant part of the group of the three sisters indicate: 
their comparative size and ages, Mertaten is in the middle, Mektaten on her right nd 
CEnkhsenpaten on her left*, The last-named wears the side lock, its length being extended 
by the addition of a fringe of blue tasselled (7) tags* 

By the enlargement of the royal family from two to five or six, new light is thrown on 
the date at which this house (which, as the largest in Akhetaten, one might attribute with 

Tt should probably depend from the bosom rather than from the lap (Sowdren, iid,, 78, 89), 

? The fragment would be higher up above her shoulder, 

2 We see her as ao suckling in the arms of her nurse at the burial of Mektaten (Mémotres de [ Fnatitwe 
Franca, vin, PL TX); for | think that, after all, the name must be hers, however scant the room. Thus 
Mektaten died about the 13th year of the reign. 

‘ Scnaren, Von degyptiacher Kwnat, 180. 

‘The modern reader of the picture must be reminded, in order to visualize the scene, that the three 
girls are to be thought of as side by side at right angles, or nearly so, to the plane of the picture facing the 
kin 

© UF Vinev, Retimera, Pl. XLT 
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some probability to the high priest Meryré® or to Ay) was decorated. It can scarcely be 
earlier than the fourteenth or fifteenth year of the reign’. Thus the designers and seulptors 
of the city were busied for many years with the decoration of the eternal homes of the 
king's servants in the necropolis and the perpetuation of his memory there, before they 
had time to devote to the adornment of the private houses even of the richest citizens. 
Borchardt has shewn that scenes similar to this were regarded as part of the furniture of 
the better class houses, in the form of little sculptured icons of which many examples 
have come down to us. They were sometimes set at the top of a little flight of steps as on 
a dais and furnished with folding doors to keep them from injury. It should have con- 
tributed to the making of happy homes in the capital that the houses held the idolized 
pictures of this most domesticated of kings dandling his wife and children on his knee or 
making Mertaten happy with new earrings, and of the no Jess enamoured queen bringing 
him flowers to smell, filling his cup, and clasping on his collar for him. 

The date suggested for the picture shews that it was a product of the art of Akhetaten 
when at its zenith—and probably exhibits the high-water mark of Egyptian painting 
before its swift decline. One sign there is that might militate against the date given. I 
had supposed that the form of the cartouche of the sun-god tn which his name 1s given as 
“the light (shu) which is in the dise,” had given way to a slightly different wording before 
this*, Yet here it is seen several years later than its last appearance in the tombs (frag- 
ments & and 11) 

‘The extent of the custom of painting the walls of private houses and the nature of the 
subjects adopted for the purpose may be learnt by the supposition that what is exhibited 
on tomb walls is derived directly from domestic exemplars. But we need direct evidence 
from town sites. I make no apology therefore for presenting readers with reproductions of 
most of the fragments which Prof. Petrie has rescued from Tell el-Amarna and in adding 
brief notes, All these pieces (Nos. 1 to 33, Pls. 11] and IV) are on a uniform layer of mud 
rarely exceeding one-eighth of an inch in thickness, evidently the facing of well built and 
pointed brick walls, A very thin layer of stucco gives the surface needed for painting. 
enc the fragments are extremely fragile and perishable. 





(1) Foot of man, facing right, résting on a footstool without cushion (from a companion 
scene to Pl. IL). 

(2) Decorative woodwork above a cushion, the mandrakes shewing that this is the 
right way up. It might be the bottom of Nefertiti’s footstool and the top of one daughter's 
cushion, No, 29 being part of the other and both from the companion scene. 

(3) Man at work or asleep, sitting on a black pad. 

(4) Fragments of a garment (?) shewing solid blue diamonds alternating with white(?) 
open ones and bordered with rows of blue, red and blue beads or spots and by red and 
blue lengths of fringe. 

(5) Face of Akhenaten, bending across the pillar of a kiosk; hence from a scene in 
which he distributes rewards from a window (!), The face is too small for PL. DT. 

(6) A female hand of large size holding decorated staff, a sash(?) of blue and green 
with white edgings, and something else(?). One thinks of insignia of office in the hand of 
a courtier. 

(7) A column with decorations carried out in black on white or light buff. 


| See ET Amarne o, 6, 7. * Al Amarna i, 7 
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(8) Cartouches of the Aten, in the earlier form, against a man’s skin (that is, bound 
round the arm ona thread), and hanging in the centre of a collar, 

(9,10) Parts of the white robe of a Syrian of fair complexion, with the usual edging 
and fringe. The figure may come from the device of United Egypt #6 often found on 
balcony panels, or be that of an ambassador at Court. 

(11,12) Arm of Nefertiti with bracelet bearing the eartouches of the sim-god ‘across 
bars of blue and green inlay on gold. 

(13) Lower part of a princess from a bottom register. 

(14) Gateway of a temple or palace, with a table (separate pieces?) White against 
a white ground. 

(15) Man approaching a booth supported by columns. These have a white base and 
are decorated, above the panelling of blue bars against yellow, by blue and yellow drome 
alternately. Sprays entwine it, and the columns are connected by coloured hangings 

(16) A cook(?) at work in a vaulted chamber with white walls: a table is behind him. 
(CE Teil ef Amurna, Pl. XT, 9) 

(17) A female (?) attendant carrying a fan (*), 

(18) Head of a bowmg(?) servant. 

(19) Bouquet of three papyrus heads, the stems bound with red and blue ribbons 

(20) Long hair of a lady who wears a brightly coloured cape or collar. Perhaps that of 
an attendant, but Nefertiti herself sometimes wears her hair hanging’, 

(21) Three fragments of richly decorated capes, such as ure worn by royalty especially, 
The large one on the right is probably the king’s in PL I; the similar one may be his in 
unother picture, and the third Nefertiti's, The colours are not sharply divided, but tongues 
of blue are drawn up over the green, and of red over yellow. The topmost row looks like 
bead work, the yellow mandrakes(?) are probably the known glaze pendants in that form. 
The material of the plain bands of colour is not evident, 

(22) Several fragments obviously go together to form the design of United Egypt, and 
there is little doubt that it comes from the stool of Akhenaten in PL IL The har of the 
chair on which this fretwork stands is white, as is also the design, with blue blobs on the 
stems of the plants of the South (left) and the North (right) and the usual colours on the 
fam Sign. 

(23) The same design was evidently repeated on a smaller scale in another scene, Six 
stems of the southern plant grow out of the cultivated land (not, like the papyrus, out of 
the marshes) and immediately to the right of them is a cloth which, though coloured like 
the cushions, seems from its position to be the robe of a Syrian captive, If so it extends 
to his heeis, and No, 4 (reversed) would seem to form the other ontline of it 

(24) Shews 4 light bulf stripe, separated from a white one by three red lines. If ‘hin 
be the dress of a southern captive, it would form a perallel to the exceptional loineloth of 
men of Punt in the tomb of Puyemrét at Thebes, 

(25) A fragment of the elbow or knee of one of the princesses with the name (in black 
on yellow) of Mektaten. It might be placed in Pl. II, the arm being that of Mertaten 
thrown round her sister's neck. But the latter in that ficture seems te be ‘Enkhsenpaten. 

(26) Two nurses or ladies-in-waiting standing behind a column, the base of which is 
seen on the right. Probably from the lost part on the left of the scene of Pl. IL | 








' El Amarna vi, PL Il and Mémoires de f fnatirus Francis, Vin, 1 


Plate [V 
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Other fragmenta in Prof. Petrie’s collection, not shewn in the plates, include: 

(27) Pieces of a cushioned footstool, just like that im Pl. IT, but with coarser decora- 
tion of the woodwork, and so from a companion scene. 

(28) A fragment of decoration, probably forming the lower rows of No, 1. 

(29) A cushion above and woodwork below, like No. 2, of which it is perhaps the com- 
panion. A female foot in white sandal appears to rest on the woodwork. 

(30) A large white cornice with coloured fronds, perhaps from the top of the kiosk or 
baleony, 

($1) Two small men’s heads together. 

(32) Four small bald heads of servants or priests in a row (light flesh tints), 

(33) The bottom of a palace window or tts framework (?), shewing a panelled dado 
(blue on yellow), Above this are blue panels. 


Besides these there is a number of fragments of coarser sort, shewing flowers and birds, 
probably from a pavement. These are all chronicled here in the fear that the rarity of 
direct evidence from city sites will always give them a value which in themselves they do 
not carry. 


Of Al Amorne t, PL VIL, 


ON THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN THE 
ANCIENT EGYPTIAN HIERARCHY 


By AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN, D_Lrrr. 


THE pieces of information that I have gathered together in this article indicate, I think, 
that scholars’ have hitherto laid too much stress apon the inferiority of the part played by 
women in the worship of Egyptian divinities. “That they have done so. is doubtless due in 
large measure to the well-known and oft-quoted assertion of Herodotus, 11, §35 : iparan yury 
piv obbcuia oirre Epoevos Ocat otrre Ondens, avdpes 6¢ warTmw Te cai wacear “No woman 
exercises the priestly office either for a god or a goddess, but men in all cases,” | 

Yet this assertion is in disagreement with what the ancient authority himself says in 
two other passages of the same book. In § 54 he speaks of two women, priestesses, bemp 
carried away from Thebes by Phoenicians, ipeiag de QnBewr Eay@iwar vir Powleay, and 
again in § 56 he designates the same women ras ipas yuvaicay “the consecrated (ic , priestly) 
women.” 

As is shewn by two inseriptions in the great temple of Horus 
at Edfa, all temples in Ptolemaic times had musician-priestesses: 


attached to them called 5 Mi (hnyert) or =_1 OF (smCywt), who 
are said to YP ~~ “rattle the sistrum before them,” ie, 


before the divinities they served, or to e oty tl! Al 
“make music for ther kas,” 

The same was clearly the case in earlier times as well. 
From the Fourth Dynasty onwards we meet with the mrt, a 
musician-priestess, whom the temple reliefs depict standing to 
receive the king, as he approaches a temple, with hand-clappimg 
and. welcoming cries of “he comes who brings, he comes who brings,” 

: : (see Fig. 1)*, or a8 making music in the presence of divintties* 

Fig. t. The mrt welcoming The mrt seems to be especially connected with the Sed-festival, 
the king into the temple and appears thereat in the company of another musician- 
wpa a priestess called the sfdé*. Her close association with the House 

. of Gold* (the seulptor's workshop), is possibly due to the fact 
that she played a leading réle in the above-mentioned festival, which was an occasion for 





' See, eg, Garrrira, Cat of the Demotic Papyri in the Rylands Library, U1, 84, 0. 6; Zeiteoh. f dy, 
Spr. 45, 110, 2. 2; Masreno in Annalee du Service des antiquites de C Egupte, v, 90; Max Mtuurn, 
The Mythology of AU Races (Egyptian), 191 fol. 

* Rocuemonrerx, Le Temple df Edfou, 1, 320, 236; Bavescr, Pictornaire peographique, 1258, 1368. 

2 Manrerre, Abydos, 1, PL 30a; Serak ap. Borcnanpt, Das trrabdenkmal des Aonigs Sdthu-re®, 1, 102; 
Kues, Der Opfertans des iigyptischen Koniga, 104 foll. 

' Kees, op. ct, 106, 226. 5 Pera, LAnanya, Pl 20, © Kees, op. cit,, 107. 
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the making of statues and for the performing on them of the rite of Opening the Mouth, 
this taking place in the House of Geld’. The division into an Upper Egyptian and Lower 
Egyptian mrt, which goes back to the Fourth Dynasty®, is also probably due to this priestess 
participating in the Sed-festival, the representations of which are always divided into two 
halves, an Upper and a Lower Egyptian. Kees is very possibly correct in regarding the mrt 
as “hieroglyphic as it were” for the large body of musician-priestesses that actually partict- 
pated in the performances depicted schematically in the temple relicfs—* an abstraction of 
them all*” 
So Of 


In the Middle Kingdom there were certainly musician-priestesses, Or ey % of ! (hnyret), 
attached to the temple of Osiris at Abydos‘ and to the temple of Hathor at Cusae® In the 
New Kingdom there were musician-priestesses, ¢m‘ywt or hnywt, of Osiris", Isis’, Mut*, Magn’, 
Horus of Anibehin Nubia", Elathor of Denderah”, the Great Ennead of Karnak *, Upwawet™, 
and above all of Amenré‘, whom, judging from surviving monuments, almost every woman 
who dwelt in or near Thebes during the New Kingdom seems to have served as musician- 
priestess. Again an inscription of Ramesses IT, and also Ramesses [II's adaptation of 
it, speak of the “great noble ladies of the temple of Ptah and the Hathors of the temple of 
Atum,” who were evidently musician-priestesses, for they are spoken of as greeting the king 
(when he visited these temples) with jubilation and the beating of tambourines™. 

An inseription in the great temple of Hathor at Denderah gives five titles of musician- 
priestesses of that goddess®, This doubtless means that there were five (chief /) musician- 
priestesses attache to the temple of Denderah in Ptolemaic times. 

The two above-mentioned inseriptions at Edfn record, along with other information about 
the local cults, the special title assigned to the high-priest of the leading divinity of each 
of the forty-two nomes of Upper and Lower Egypt. Immediately after the high priest's title 
with its accompanying attribute “who officiates (Ir Tht) for him or her,” 12, the nome- 
divinity, mention is made of a female officiant, likewise possessed of a special title which is 
followed by the attribute “who rattles the sistrum in front of him or her.” That the title of 


| Seran, Uriwnden dea tigyptischen Altertuma, 1, 114, line 11; Davivs-GaARDINER, Tomb of AmenemAit, 
58; BuackMaw in Jowrnal, v, 155, 159. | 

* Serge ap, Bowcnannr, foc, cit. 

1 Kees, op. cit, 105 foll Aft, it is to be noted, is the title of the high-priestess of Thoth of Hermopolis 
(Ravcscr, Dictionnaire yeographique, 1361), who, along with Horns, is so closely associated with the 
Pharaoh's ceremonial toilet in the House of the Morning, the temple-vestry (BLACKMAN, fowraal, ¥, 156 ; 
Ree. de Trav, xxxrx, 44 foll.), Was it as high-priesteas, and perhaps therefore as wife, of Thoth (see below, 
pp. 11 fll.) that the wrt received the king on bis arrival st a temple? However, in the pyramid-temple 
of Sahuret (Suruz ap. BoncHaRnt, op. ci, p. 102) the Upper Egyptian mrt seems. to be identified with 
Eileithyia (.VAbt) of El-Rhab (Ab). 

' Lance-ScsgAFEs, vad Denkateine des miittleren Retehs, 1, 0O. 20126, 

* Buaceman, Rock Tomba of Meir, 1, 22 foll,, Pl. 11; 1, 24 foll, Pl XV. 

© Manimrre, Cat, général des monuments d" Abydos, 1174, 1175, 1179, 1187. 

F MARIETTE, op. cé., 1189; Waesginsni, Die Hohenpricater des Amon, 16. 

© MaRIETTE, op. ext., 1190, _ * Op, cit, 1139, 

O Lerstce, Denkmiiler cua doypien und Athiopien, m1, Pla. 231 5, 232 6. 

4 Davirs-Garpiver, Tomb of Amenemhét, 95. 

1 Davies-Ganpiser, for. cut. if WReszixeat, op, ct. 42. 

4 DiwicnEs, Historische Jnachriften, 1, PL VILL, lines 6 foll.; Navitoe in Proms, Soc, Bil, Arré., vit, 
PL. opposite p, 119, lines 5 foll. 

Downes, Beu-Urbunden der Tempelanlagen von Dendera, PL VIL. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. vi. 2 
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the female officiant should appear side by side with that of the high-priest indicates that 
she occupied the same position among the women who served in the temple, ie, the 
musician-priestessts, as he did among the men, and quite justifies our speaking of her-as a 
high-priestess, However, we have other evidence than this that the female officiant with 
the special title was head of the wer ran aime Her title at Denderah, which 


according to the Edfu inscription was a) (Anyt), “Musician?,” ocenpies the first place 
in the above-mentioned enumeration of musician-priestesses in the Denderah temple. 
According to our Edfo authority again, her title in the Heliopolitan sun-temple was 
Sa olf, which is doubtless to be read wrt dhmywt and translated “Chief of the 


female musicians*.” Lastly her title at Thebes is given as xi (duvyt),“Adorer.” Now 
this Adorer, or Adorer of the God (dw?yt mtr) a5 she is more usually designated, who also 
bore the additional titles of God's Wife, God's Hand*, was, as we know, a high-priestess of 
Theban Amin m every sense of the word—finally indeed usurping the title, if not 
exercising the functions, of Amiin’s high-priest. 

One would natarally expect the office of high-priestess to have been held as a rule by 
the wife of the high-priest, and there is some evidence of this having been actually the case. 

Pepitonkh the Middle‘, as nomarch of Cusae, was high-prest (Imy-r? hmw atr) of the 
leading local divinity Hather. His wife bore the title dnwt nt Mthr', * Musician-priestess of 
Hathor,” which, as the oft-quoted Edfu inscription informs us, was the tithe of the high- 
priestess of this goddess. Pepifonkh’s mother, wife of the preceding nomarch and high- 
priest Sebkhotpe*, also bore that title’. According to an inscription on the coffin of Imbotpe, 
a Ptolemaic high-priest of this same Hathor of Cusae, his mother Tihentet was high-priestess 
of the goddess. But Imhotpe's father, Tibentet’s husband, had likewise been high-priest of 
Hathor of Cusac, as is shewn by the following words which also occur on the coffin in 
question:—"The Osiris Der b¢ Ur (title of the Cusite high-priest)......this Imhotpe the 
justified, son of a similar person” (Simm Again, the Chief of the Conenu- 
bines of Amin seems generally to have been the wife of the High-priest of Amin’, 
occasionally his sister™ or danghter™, Lastly we read that after having officiated in person, 
doubtless for political reasons, as high-priest of the ram-god of Mendes—in theory of course 
the Pharaoh was ex officio high-priest of every Egyptian divinity", the acting high-priest being 


t RocueEMONTETS, op, cit., 1, 339, it See Serums in Zeitache. 7. dg. Spr. 55, 07. 

1 The God's Hand is identical with the God's Wife. To describe her as “ below the ‘God's Wife* in rank, 
but shove the chief conenhine,” as | have done in nyy article Priest, Priesthood? (Egyptian) in Hastioas, 
Eucyclopaedia of Religion and Kthics, x, 207", in a mistake, which I take this opportunity of rectifying 
(sen alan below, p. 13). 

' See Backman, Hock Toinhs of Meir, 1, 6, 10. 

* Kamal in Annales dy Service des onliquités de Egypte, xv, 214, 238, " BLACKMAY, op. cit. 1, 2. 

7 Ramat, op. cit, xv, 214, whore, acconling to my mobe-book, we should read rit met e Oy 
} Fax} i. 

* KAMAL, op, cit, XV, BOR 

Waresginskt, Die Hohenprieater dea Amon, 10, 12, 22, 24,  WRESZINGEL, op, cit., 18, 19, 

4 Gp, cit, 11, 26. See also ander Tice on last page of WeResxinsei'’s work, 

] Bee the writer's article Priest, Pricathood (Egyptian) in Hasrixas, Mpeyelonaedia of Religion and 
Ethies, x, 293 foll. 
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his deleyate—Ptolemy IT made his sacerdotal relations with the god complete by ARALON Lg 
to his wife, queen Arsinoe, the title Wd?-t-f, that of the high-priestess of this sacred ram'. 

The high-priestess seems not merely to have been the head of the THUSICHIN-priestesses ; 
in some temples, as her respective titles indicate, she bore a very close relationship to the 
presiding divinity. At Elephantine the high-priestess was entitled —* f) Satet*, that is 
she was identified with, or impersonated, the goddess Satet the wife of Khnum, the god of 
the locality. | 

Horus, as is well known, was the king par excellence, every Pharaoh bemg regarded as 
his embodiment. The high-priestess of Horus of Edfu was entitled Roo (hryt nat), “She 
who is upon the throne*.” This suggests that she was regarded as the wife of the god, the 
sharer of his throne in his capacity of king, being of course identified with Hathor, the 
consort of Horus of Edfu. 

The high-priestess of Horus of Hierakonpolis, the capital of the twelfth Upper Egyptian 
nome, was entitled gle (hbst)" Wifes,” iz. wife of Horns, probably again being identified 
with Hathor. | 7 

The high-priestess of Horus of Athnbis in Lower Egypt was 
entitled far 7 Si (hwyt), “Protectress*,” which is also the name 
of the local Hathor‘, the consort of Horus the chief local god’. 
Thus as in the preceding instances the high-priestess filled the réle 
of the god's wife. 

The relationship of his high-priestess with the Letopolite 
Haroéris was not that of wife but of mother, she being entitled 
“Mother of the god*,” and again identified with Hathor’. 

a o rae i. 1% < Pg ' 

At ei Gm City of Apis, the capital of the Western or 
third Lower Egyptian nome, the chief divinity was Hathor. Her 
high-priestess bore the title mS (snkyt), “She who gives 
suck", te, she was identified with the goddess Hathor, who either 
in human or bovine form, is se often depicted suckling the Pharaoh" 
(see Fig. 2), thereby imparting to him life, stability, and good 
fortune™. ‘. 

fig, 2. Hathor suckle: 

The outstanding instance of the high-priestess being the wife ae oe plese 
of the god is of course that of the high-priestess of the Theban — adydos, 1, Pl, 29). 
Amfin, who bore as her title that of God's Wife, with the additional 
ones of Adorer of the God, Hand of the God". 





| Bavascn, Tac Jnaeriptionum Aegyptiacarum, 630, 663, 2 RocuEMONTEIX, op. cit., 1, 337. 

a Shwe. ( Sce MOLLER in Zaitachr, f. dig, Spr, 55, 95 fol. § RocHEMONTELX, op. eif., T, $32. 

“ Bengscn, Dictionnaire géographigne, 1202; Bonen, Gods of the Egyptiona, 1, 423. 

' BRugsen, op. ct. 63T. * RocHEMONTEIZ, op. ett., 1, 330, 

* Buber, op. eit, 1, 467.  RocHeMONTEEE, foc. cif, 

£7, Navi, Temple of Deir ef Bahari, wv, Pla. CTV fall; Moner, Du caractére religieux de fu 
royeulé pharaonigue, 65, Fig. 10. % See, ag. Serax, Criwaden, 1v, 239, lines 9, 13, and 240, Hine 2. 

MW Eaman, Handbook of Egyptian Religion, 72; Life in Ancient Egypt, 206; Baeasten, Ancient Mecords, 
(¥, $8 521, 942 foll, 958e. Lechars-Navitie, LAds nord du pyléne d'Aménophes ITT, Pl ALB. 
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In all the instances I have been able to cite of the high-priestess being regarded as the 
God's Wife, she has held that position owing to her identification with, or impersonation of, 
a goddess, who, with the exception, it would seem, of the goddess at Elephantine, was almost 
certainly Hathor, But this exception is probably only an apparent one, for certainly in the 
time of Ramesses IT Satet was identified with Hathor'’. In quite early times Satis was 
brought into the myth about the sun-god's eye*, and would thns have been associated with 
Hathor. She would surely, too, have been identified with Hathor in her capacity of Mistress 
of Heaven", a position she naturally assumed on the grouml of the identifieation of her 
consort Khnum with the Heliopolitan sun-god* 

We should expect, therefore, to find that at Thebes also the God's Wife was identified 
with a goddess, that goddess, moreover, being Hathor, and this, it would appear, is actually 
the case, 

The earliest known instance of the wife of a Theban Pharaoh being assigned the title 
af God's Wite 1s that of Ishhotpe, the mother of Amosis I the founder of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty". The two earliest occurrences of the title Hand of the God, as applied to the 
queen, date from the time of Hatshepsut and Amenophis I, In an inscription dating from 
the reign of Tuthmosis [1 both these titles are assigned to Hathor mistress of Atpé', that 
is the Heliopolitan Hathor the wife of the Heliopolitan-sun-god. 

Heliopolis, as, adopting Sethe’s conclusions, I haye maintained in previous articles in 
this Journal", was at one time the political centre of predynastic Egypt. The predynastic 
king of Heliopolis was high-priest of the sun-god and was also regarded as his embodiment— 
Horus. The Heliopolitan queen, as wife of the sun-god’s high-priest, would have acted as 
the sun-god’s high-priestess*, and would also surely have been identified with the goddess 
Hathor the sun-god's wife, both in her capacity of high-priestess and also in that of wife of 
the embodiment of the sun-god, 

Owing to the immense influence exercised by Heliopolis upon Egyptian theology and 
ideas in general, the king, even when Heliopolis ceased to be the political centre of Egypt, 
was still regarded as the embodiment of the sun-god—a view that was naturally strongly 
maintained during the Third to Sixth Dynasties when the seat of government was fixed 
close to Heliopolis at Memphis. 

The political ascendency of the Heliopolitan sun-god induced his priests to identify 
a tiumber of the local gods of Egypt with him. This would especially have happened when 
what was once a provincial town beeame the seat of government, as did Herakleopolis at 
the begmning of the Ninth, and Thebes at the beginning of the Eleventh Dynasty. 

Thus when Thebes became the capital of Egypt the local god Amim became Amenrs. 
The Theban Pharach was of course Horus, the embodiment of the Heliopolitan stn-god, 


| Bevascn, Agyptologie, 289. 

* SETHE, Zur altagyptischen Sage vom Sownenauge das in der Fremde war, 7. 

7 Ronpen in Zatechr. 7. aig, Spr, 45, 26 [3]; see also Buna, op, cif, 11, 54, 

‘ Exwan, Handbook of Egyption Heligion, 57. * Serie, Uriunden, rv, 20, 

* Legnars-NaviLie, op. cit, foe. cit. and Leparta, Dendmaler, m, PL 62 6, respectively, See Eawan in 
Sitsungeberichts der Minighichen preusischen Alvcdemie der Wissenschaften, 1916, xuv, 1145. 

7 Enwax, joe. cit, 

* See ¥, 117 foll, 153 foll.; see alao Proc, Son Bib, Arch, xt, 57 foll, 85 foll; dee de Pie 
EEarE, 44 foll. i 

* See above, p. 10. 
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while the Theban queen stood in the same relation to the sun-god as did the wives of the 
ancient Heliopolitan or Memphite rulers, being designated Adorer of the God, Wife of the 
God, Hand of the God, that is of the Heliopolitan sun-god. Bnt as Aman was identified 
with the sun-ged, she was now regarded as Amin's wife, e.g. queen Ishhotpe was designated 
God's Wife of Amun". 

This theory as to how the Theban Pharaoh's wife came to be regarded as the wife of 
Aman is based upon the fact that the titles God's Wife, God's Hand, are, as Erman 
has recently shewn’, frequently assigned to the Heliopolitan Hathor, while there is 
only one instance, and that. Ptolemaic, of Mut, the actual consort of Amin, appearing im 
this réle—where also she is identified with Hathor of Heliopolis, being designated Mistress 
of Htpt*, 

Unfortunately this theory, though a highly probable one, cannot be proved by evidence 
derived from temple reliefs and inscriptions of Old and pre-Middle Kingdom date from 
Heliopolis and Herakleopolis, or of Middle Kingdom date from Thebes,—such material 
being either non-existent or at the most very scarce. 

We have evidence, however, for the Solarization of the Herakleopolitan cult of the ram- 
wodl Harshef, which pirecess doubtless dates from the time of the Ninth or Tenth Dynasty. 
One of the two pools attached to the temple of Harshef was definitely connected with the 
sun-god4 Chapter 125 of the Book of the Dead, Introduction, line 21, places the Phoenix 
in Herakleopolis. Harshef himself is addressed by one of his priests as “ Ahnemre’, fing 


of the Two Lands,......whose right eye is the-sun and whose left eye ws the moon*,” or as 
“ Harakht: the Lord of All,......Atum in the nome af the N¢r-tree®.” 


The Hand of the God as a title of the God’s Wife is clearly of Heliopolitan origin, 1t 
being the sun-god’s hand that is said to have given birth to Shu and Tefénet, his first-born 
children. Thus we hear of “the hand of Atum, which gave birth to Shu and Tefénet,” “the 
god's hand......the mother of Shu and Tefénet?.” Furthermore a passage in the Pyramid 
Texts explicitly asserts that this marvellous occurrence took place in Heliopolis*. 

The title dw?yt utr “Adorer of the God" is also suggestive of a Heliopolitan origin. As 
T have pointed out in a previous article in the Journal*, dwt “to atlore” may be connected 
with dw? “to do something in the morning,” “arise early,” and I have there suggested that 
the verb dw? “to adore” may have originally meant “adore in the morning,” and have come 
into use because it was his priests’ custom to adore the sun-god at dawn. I pointed out, 
too, that hymns to the sun-god are commonly prefixed by the words dw? Re * Adoration 
of ReC" Tt should be noted that when the priest had opened the doors of the shrine, 
preliminarily to performing the god's toilet, he was directed by the temple service-book to 
make a fourfold “adoration of the god",” this adoration, according to one formula”, actually 


i Serag, Urdunden, rv, £9. 

2 Sitemngaberichte der kinigl, prevas. Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1916, xiv, 1145 foll 

* Jbid., 1146. 

‘ See Biacewax in Joc. Soe, Bibl. Arch. xu, 84 foll.; Aee, de Trav. XXXL, To, n. 4. 

* Serue, (Uriuaden, 11, 2 foll. * Cp. cit, Nl, 5. 

* Eawan, Zouberspriiche fir Mutter wad Kind, 6, 8, and Bucason, Drei Feathalender, Pl. V, 01, line 11, 
respectively, both passages being cited by Erman in Siteuagaberichte der hiinigl. preuss, Akademie der 


Wissenschaften, 1016, xiv, 1145, See also Buackwas in fer. de Trav., xXxtx, 71, n. 4, and 75. 
* Serue, Altdégyptihe Pyramidenterte, § 1248, * y, 154, 


See Hiaceman in Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Soctety, 1916-1919, 34, 40, 53. 
tt foi, 49, Karnak Liturgy, episode VII, formula «. 
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taking place at dawn. It should also be stated in this connection that the sanctuary or 
naos, in which the enltus-statue of a divinity (originally of course of the sun-god) was kept, 
wns not infrequently designated “heaven” or “the horizon'.” Thus the revealing of the god's 
image on opening the doors of his naos was equated with the rising of the sun-god at dawn. 

Briefly to sum up the evidence that the God's Wife was in the first instance a Solar 
institution, As has already been shewn on pp. 11 foll., the high-priestess in several temples 
fills the réle of wife of the god to whom the particular temple 1s dedicated. As such she is 
almoat certainly in every case identified with Hathor the wife of the Heliopolitan san-ged, 
the god himself being either Horus, the sun-god, or else having been identified with the 


sun-god by his priests) At Thebes the queen was the earthly wife of the Solarized Amun, ~ 


and as such bore the titles, not of Mut, who was Amin’s wife in his pre-Solar capacity of 
local god of ‘Thebes, but those of the Heliopolitan Mathor, the wife of the sun-god with 
whom Amin was identified in his capacity of state god. 

The goddess Hathor was especially connected with music and dancing, and the per- 
formances of musician-priestesses were a notable feature in hereult. The musical instrument 
partienlarly associated with Hathor was of course the sistrum?. Her priestesses also wore 
a special bead-necklace named mndt, furnished with two metal counterpoises which hung 
down the back*. 

These musician-priestesses, when dancing and rattling their sistra in her worship, con- 


sciously impersonated the goddess—those attached to the temple of Atum at Heliopolis, 


being actually called Hathors*, During their performances they held out their sistra and 
bead-necklaces for their onlookers to touch, so imparting to them the blessing of the 
goddess—long life, prosperity, stability, health, and happiness, ‘The worshippers of Hathor 
were not merely brought into contact with her in the persons of her priestesses, but she 
was regarded as actually immanent also in her emblems, the sistra and bead-necklaces. 
Hathor, indeed, is not merely “ Possessor of the mdf,” but is herself the mnit® 

Owing to Hathor bemg assigned to the Heliopolitan sun-god as his consort, musician- 
priestesses were attached to the Heliopolitan sun-temple and their dancing and sistrum- 
playing thus became a feature of the sun-cult. This is shewn both by the title of the 
Heliopolitan high-priestess, as given in one of the two oft-quoted Edfu inseriptions, 
Soe, “(Chief of the Musicians’," and by the passage just referred to from the 
inseription of Ramesses LI, which speaks of “the Mathors of the temple of Atum” being in 
festival, their hearts rejoicing, their hands holding tambourines, and of how they ery out 
for joy when they see the Pharach’s beantifal form. Thus not only was the high-priestess 
of the sun-god identified with Hathor, but the musician-priestesses over whom she presided 
were designated Hathors also". 


t £o., Serax, Crbunden, rv, 159. 

? See the article on sixtra by N. pe G. Davies in this Journal, v1, 00 foll. 

§ Ganon, Notes on the atory of Simike, 100 foll.; Buackman, Rock Tombs af Meir, 0, 37. 

4 fe, in the passage from the inscription of Ramesses 11 quoted above on p. i, 

+ Biacewan, op, cit, 1, 22 foll.; 1, 24. 

® Maarerre, Denderah, 11, 76, 80. 

7 See Serae in Zeitachr, fag. Spr. 55, 67; Brocsca, Dictionnaire géographigue, 1368, 

* See also the inscription at Dendernh (cited below, p. 23) which explicitly ideutifies with Hathor four 
of the five musician-pricsteses therein enumerated, 
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have already spoken in this article of the influence of Heliopolis upon the religious 
conceptions and usages of the rest of Egypt, and have also pointed out that for political 
reasons a number of provincial gods were identified by their priests with the sun-god, As 
a consequence, the worship of these gods, as also, indeed, the worship, as we know it, of all 
Egyptian divinities, was more or less a replica of the cult of the Heliopolitan Ret-Atum. 
The sistrum-shaking musician-prestesses, who were to be found in every temple, were 
surely, in view of the information set forth above, no less taken over from the sun-cult than 
were the temple-liturgy itself", the rite of the House of the Morning?, the four “ watches” 
(atw) or phylae of priests’, and cult-accessories such as-the sacred pool’, boat-shrines®, 
and obelisks*. 

Amenré® not only possess 
(J | knrwt, knywt*) At ther head was a woman entitled Chief of the Concubines, 


who seems generally to have been the wife of the high-priest or else his sister or daughter®. 
Occasionally, as Wreszinski points out on the last page of his Hohenpriester des Amon, 
there may have been more than one Chief of the Concubines holding office simultaneously”. 

The great temple at Luxor was possibly the headquarters of these concubines, its name 


being ! Dal te “Southern Harim of Amin™.” Tt should here be noted that m the 
of OS sera — “his (Amen's) harim of 


“Jd a human wife but also a number of human concubimes* 








well-known inscription of [be mention ts made 


his concubines™.” 

The generally accepted view is that the concubines (hmrwt) of Amin were no other than 
his musician-priestesses", « view which finds some support in the fict that the last-named 
are definitely stated to have been attached to the house of the God's Wife™, and also in the 
fact that the wife of two high-priests of Amin, instead of her ordinary title “Chief of the 
Coneubines,” bears in the one case that of wren Gl mene | “hayt-musician of Amin™,” and 


. | rade 
in the other that of afi mone [| «gmCyt-musician of Amun™,” Moreover we know of 
aro Data 


1 Buaceman, Journal, ¥, 162 foll.; Aee.de Troe., xxxrx, 44 foll.; Jowrnal of the Manchester Egyptian 
und Orientad Society, 1918-1919, 30. 

? Journal, ¥, 148. 

2 The four “watches” or phylae of priests hear the numes uf the four quarters of a ship. These names 
are assigned to the four watches into which the crew of the sun-god's heavenly ship are divided (Serae in 
Zeitwhr. fag. Spr. 14, p. 3, nu. 5). Tt was evidently the aun-god’s priests who were originally divided 
into folir watches bearing these names, the sun-god being thought to traverse the sky in a ship and his 
priests, therefore, being regarded as his crew. 

* Buackuan, Proe, Soc. Bibl Arch. x1, BS > Biacnwan, fowrnal, v, li with n. & 

¢ The obelisk, or rather its pyramidion at the top, being a replica of the sacred beba-stone in the 
Heliopolitan sun-temple. 

T Eestan, Life in Ancient Egypt, 295 foll. ; Handbook of Egyptian Religion, 72. 

* See Exman, dguptisches Glossar, 95. ® See above, p. 10 with notes 0, 10. 

Wt See, ag. = 14 of that work, 

i Serae, Uren, 1v, 409; see also GARDINER in Zeitechr. f. ag. Spr., 45, p. 127, 0. =. 
H Dantasy in Anunfes du Seredce cles wiitiquité: de U' Kaypte, v, 96. 

0 Enwax, Life in Ancient Egypt, 206 foll.; Handbook of Kgyptran Religion, 72. 

“Papyrus Abbutt, 3, 17 EBaxasrep, Ancient Heeords, Iv, 3521; see alzo Erwas, dife in Ancient 
Egypt, loc cit, 

6 Woeseinani, Die Hohenpriester det Amon, 9, 16 Op. eat., 37. 
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a certain W3d-rnpt, who was “ Chief of the Concubines and musican-priestess of Amin” 


(Soe Gen). | 


_ Other gods besides Theban Aman had earthly concubines assigned to them, namely 


Onuris*, Harshef*, Khons, Min, Sobk, Thoth, Osiris*, lunmntef*, and pessibly Khnum of 


Hermopolis*, and Upwawet of Asyit?, It seams also probable that the * great noble lucdies 
af the temple of Ptah?” were regarded as Ptah's coneubines, for the women who are 
presumably the concubines of Upwawet of Asyit are also designated “ noble fadiea*,” 

Strange to relate we even hear of concubines of certain goddesses with a presiding Chief 
of the Concubines in each case, namely of Mut, Ubastet, Isis, and Nekhbet"™, 

One cannot help thinking that the giving of earthly coneubines to a god was no less 
a Heliopolitan institution than the giving to him of an earthly wife and musician-priestesses, 
Since the high-priestess of the Heliopolitan Ré¢-Atum was doubtless. as we have seen, 
identified with Hathor and regarded as his wife. it is only natural that the musician- 
priestesses, also called Hathors, who were under her— they were certainly, as already stated 
on p. 15, attached to the house of the God's Wife at Thebes—should have been reckoned 
as Ret-Atum’s secondary wives or concubines, There is some definite support for this view, 

Sethe, in an article" already quoted from, points out that though our earliest example 
of the title “ Chief of the Concubines" dates only from the New Kingdom, yet it is probably 
to be regarded as quite old on aceount of its form, which ts the same as that of the titles of 
the high-priests of Heliopolis (wr miw Chief of the Seers), Memphis (wr hrpw hinwt Chief 
of the Master-Artificers), Hermopolis (wr d?w pr Dlwty Chief of the Five of the House of 
Thaéth), and Bubastis (wr swnw Chief of the Physicians),—the first three of which constantly 
oceur in Old Kingdom inscriptions and of course come down from a still earlier epoch. It 
is also of the same form as wrt dhaywt “ Chief of the Musician-priestesses,” the title of the 
officiant who appears in the Edfn inseription as high-priestess of Heliopolis, but who, when 
Heliopolis was the seat of government, or when the king and queen officiated if the sun- 
temple there, must surely, like the Chief of the Concubines at Thebes, have yielded first 
place to the royal God's Wife identified with Hathor. 

Again, it is to be noted that the earliest mention of a god's concubines is that of the 
concubines of Tunmutef: ‘This occurs on the coffin of a certain woman named Henti, 
a prophetess of Hathor and also designated Superintendent (imyt-r?) of the Concubines 


[as <— YP al vr! ) of Iunmutef". The coffin certainly dates from before the Twelfth 
Dynasty, probably from the Ninth or Tenth®, or, as Professor Newberry is inclined to think 
in view of its style of decoration, possibly earlier. 


' Manterrs, Cutalogue des monuments d’ Abydos, no, 1137. 

© WEESZINSEL, op. cit, 13; CAaPant, Zeitackr, ~ dg. Spr, 41, 89. 

2 Waersxinakt, loc. ef, ' GARDINER in Zeitechr, ji ag. Spr, 48, p50, m3 

* Lacan, Sarcophages antériewrs au Nouvel Eeupire, 1, 17, 19, 

* Lance-Scniren, Grab- und Denksteine dex mitileren Reichs, 1, no, 20025, a, line 7, 

* GaOrFirH, Sid? and Der ftifed, PL. 13, lines 29 foll,; Ravoson, # lero yohiach-dematiarhes Worterbucd, 
Supplement, tes. 

' Dimicnes, Historische fnachriften, 1, Pl, VILL, line €. 

® Guirrrm, [o-, ci, ™ (iaARDINER, loc. cif, 

M Zelechr. f, dig. Spr, 65, G7. 

@ See above, n. 5, ~™ See Mace-Wistocs. Tomb af Senebris, 114 foll, 
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Now the god Iunmutef, frequently impersonated by a human oficiant, was a form 
of Horus and closely connected with the kingship from remote times’, eg., it is he who is 
always depicted burning incense in front of the king in the procession to the House of the 
Morning. He has aleo connections with Heliopolis other than his association with the early 
kingship and his identification with Horus, Chapter 172 of the Book of the Dead places 
him in the Hetiopolitan sun-temple and asserts that he is there seen supporting Re upon 
his head—that is he was, as his name implies, one of the supports of his mother the celestial 
cow-goddess, across whose belly sailed the sun in his ship*. 

That an essentially non-Theban god should be assigned earthly concubines before the 
time of the Middle Kingdom suggests that they were not primarily a Theban institution, 
That the god in question should be so closely connected with Heliopolis «nd the sun-cult 
suggests that they were a Heliopolitan institution, With this agrees the form of the title, 
which, as pointed out three paragraphs back, ts distinctly early. 

To return to the God's Wife. From the Fifth Dynasty onwards, or, as the writer 
maintains, from the period in the predynastic age when Heliopolis was the seat of govern- 
ment, the king was regarded as the physical son of the sun-god—* son of Ret of hus body.” 
According to the well-known series of scenes and inscriptions in the temple of Hatshepsut 
at Dér el-Bahri and of Amenophis TIL at Luxor, Amin, identified with the Heliopolitan 
sun-god, incorporated himself in the reigning Pharaoh, had intercourse with the queen, and 
so begat the heir to the throne. The queen was thus the God's Wife in every sense of 
the word, 

The account of this wondrous happening as given by the priestly scribes of the New 
Kingdom is as follows:—* This august god Amin, lord of the Thrones of the Two Lands 
(ie. Karnak) came, when lie had made his mode of being (hyprt) the majesty of this her 
husband, the king of Upper and Lower Equpt COkheperkere®. They (i.e. the combination of 
god and king) found her as she slept in the beauty of her palace. She awoke beoruse of the 
savour of the god, and she laughed in the presence of his majesty, He came to her straight- 
way, He was ardent for her, He gave his heart unto her, He let her see him in has form of 
a god, after he came before her. She rejoiced at beholding Ais beauty, luis love it went throwiyh 
her body. The palace was flooded with the savour of the god, all his odours were as (those of’) 
Punt. Then the majesty of this gud did all he desired with her. She let him rejowe over her. 
She kissed fiim......4" 

There is & most remarkable fayence statuette in the Cairo mtiseum representing the 
God's Wife, Amenirdis I, sitting on the lap of her divine lover Amiin, their arms being flung 
round one another in close embrace. Such abandon is entirely unexpected in Egyptian art 
of this period, indeed, as Legrain asserts, it finds no parallel in all Egyptian art outside the 
preductions of certain of the artists and sculptors attached to the court of Akhenaten at 
El-Amarna. Legrain gives a very appreciative description of this statuette in Ree. de Trav., 
XXX, 139 foll., and publishes two excellent photographs of the same m his Statues de rois 
et de porticuliers (Catalogue général des antiqnités égyptiennes du Musée du Carre), 11, 


Fi. Vil. ' 
| See the writer's article Priest, Priesthood (Egyptinn) in Hastinas, Eucyclopaedia of Religion and 
Hthiea, x, 255. 


7 BLACEMAN in Journal, ¥, 122. 
* Lerstvs, Denkiniifer ana Agypten wud Athiopien, 1, Pla. 4, 5, and poasine. 
( Soran, Urkunden, rv, 219 foll. 
Journ, of Egypt, Arch, v1. 3 
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The temple of Luxor, as already pointed ont, was called the Southern Harim of Amin. 
Was the union of the god with the queen supposed to take place therein? If so that would 
account for the scenes of the begetting and birth of the Pharach bemg depicted on the 
walls of one of the rooms of the temple. We should thus also have an early parallel or 
prototype for the birth-chapel adjoining temples of the Ptolemaic age, the chapel in which 
ceremonies were performed celebrating both the confinement of the goddess, the wife of the 
god to whom the temple was dedicated, and also her giving birth to a son, the third person 
of the divine triad’. 

As we have seen, the first actually recorded God's Wife is Iabhotpe, the mother of 
Amdsis I (see above, p. 12) and the wife of Kemése, the last king of the Seventeenth 
Dynasty*. Occasionally, as apparently in the case of the Chief of the Concubines of Amin, 
there seem to have been two simultaneous holders of the title God's Wife, we. Elatshepsut 
and her little daughter Nefruréf both bore the title’, 

After the fall of the Twenticth Dynasty abont the year 1090 n.c., Thebes became a 
more or less independent principality under the rule of the high-priests of Amin. But 
from the reign of Osorkon [1] of the Twenty-third Dynasty, about 720 2c. to that of 
Psammetikhos ITT of the Twenty-ixth Dynasty, about 525 p.c., Thebes was ruled, not by 
the high-priests, but by a succession of five God's Wives The God's Wife was now no 
longer the wife of the Pharaoh; a princess of the reigning house was assigned the title and 
had to adopt a daughter to succeed her, 

The first of these sacerdotal princesses of Thebes was Shepenupet, Osorkon IIT’s 
daughter. When the Nubian king Pifonkhi* became Pharach he compelled her to adopt as 
her daughter his sister-in-law* Amenirdis', the daughter of Kashta, and this Amenirdis 
in her turn adopted Shepenupet I’, Pifonkhi’s danghter and her (Amenirdis’) niece, 
Shepenupet [ first adopted Taharka’s daughter, Amenirdis II, but, nine years alter his 
accession, Psammetikhos I made her adopt his daughter Nitokris, who later on adopted 
fEnkhnesneferibro® the daughter of Psammetikhos Il*) There were thus five, not six, 
snecessive sacerdotal princesses of Thebes, for Shepenupet 1 was not dead at the installa- 
tion of Nitokris and eo Amenirdis II never held office. 

The adopted daughter was called “the Great Daughter’,” but Nitokris, becanse she in 
reality supplanted Shepenupet I], her adoption as daughter being merely a political 
expeient, was straight away atyled God's Wife, Adorer of the God”, CEnkhnesneferibret 
on the other hand did not receive the tithe God's Wife, Adorer of the God, till Nitokris her 
mother by adoption was dead", 





' See Coassinar in Bulletin de CInatitut francois d'erehéologie orientale du Caire, x, 191 foll. 

® Breasten, Ancient Aecords, 11, § 32. 1 Saran, Urdwnden, rv, 296, 406, 

* For this vocalization see MOLLER in Zetteckr. f. ag, Spr., 56, 77. 

* Mr Griffith informs me that Pitonkhi married a daughter of Kashta. He waa therefore the brother-in- 
law of AiMenirdis, 

* For a statue of Amenirdis see Leonans, Statues of atafuettes de rois et de particwliers, m1, 6 foll., PL VI. 

’ For a statue of Shepenupet U1, we Lecnarm, op. cit., 1, Pl. VILL. 

* Breasten, Ancient Records, tv, §§ 477 fall, 503 foll. ; Exman in Zeitechr, f, aig, Spr., 35, 28 foll, 

* BREASTED, op. cit, rv, 83 948, O46, | 

" Danessy in Annales du Service des antiquités de ('Eaypte, v, 95; BREASTED, op. cif. 1v, $058 c; see 
alao § $42 

i Op. cit., § O88 A. 
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While Thebes was governed by these sacerdotal princesses, the high-priest of Amin, 
eq. Harkhab who held that office in the time of Shepenupet I and Nitokris, played # very 
minor political role, He seems, indeed, to have been nothing but a religious figure-head, 
all real power being in the hands of individuals of minor sacerdotal importance such as 
Mentembet!, who, though only fourth prophet of Amin, was Basha of Thebes and Governor 
of the whole South? Ibe, the chief steward of Nitokris, must also have carried considerable 
political weight, Finally, on the occasion of her adoption by the God's Wife Nitokris, the 
first prophetship of Amin was bestowed upon €Enkhnesneferibré®*, 

Tt must have been to these God's Wives, or rather to their less exalted successors during 
the Persian domination, that Herodotus referred when he spoke of the woman who “ lies 1 
the temple of Theban Zeus." 'The whole passage im question is a5 follows: “And in the 
uppermost tower (he is speaking of the tower with diminishing stories in the precincts of 
Zeus Bélos at Babylon) there ts a large sanctuary, and tn this sanctuary 13 aet a large couch 
well upholstered, and beside it stands a golden table. No statue whatever ts set up there, nor 
does any man pass the night there, but a woman only, one of the natives, whomever the god 
may choose out of all—as the Chaldaeans who are the priests of this god tell one, And these 
same suy, although T credit them not, that the god himself comes to the temple and rectines on 
the couch, just as the Egyptians say is the case in Egyptian Thebes. For there too a woman 
lies in the temple of Theban Zeus. Now both these women are said to have no intercourse 
with any man” 

Legrain® points out the discrepancy between what Herodotus tells us about the earthly 
eonsort of Amin and the following statement of Strabo: re é¢ Au, Oy padiora time, 
eveideataTy wal yévous Aapmporétov wapberos (eparat, as Kadovaty of" EAAnves wahAaxas"* 
abry 68 Kai wadaxever ai ciyertiv aly BovAeTat, weypts av pverey yerntat xaPapets 
rod ampatos* mera S¢ tyr xaGapoiw didora: wpos avépa* mpiv 6¢ SoPjvas, wevfoy autis 
dayetai peta TOP THe WaddAaxeias warpor, “As for Zeus, whom they especially revere, a 
maiden of exquisite beauty and most illustrious family serves lam as priestess, (one of those 
meidens) whom the Greeks designate conculines. She acts ax concubme to, and has intercourse 
with, whom she will, until her (first) menstrual purgation takes place. Aster the purgation 
she ts given to a man in marriage. But before she t so given, mowrning ts made for her 
after the seasim of concubinage has expired *” 

As Legrain observes, the God's Wife, according to Herodotus, had nothing to do with 
any man, while Strabo says she might pick up with any man she fancied down to the time of 
her first menstrual purgation, which in the case of girls of the Thebaid would, Legrain says, 
occur at the age of nine. But the sacerdotal prince seem to have held office to an 
advanced age, unless they happened to be supplanted. Nitokris was installed as Wife of the 
God in the ninth year of Psammetikhos I and did not die till the fourth year of Apries*, 
when she had been sacerdotal princess for sixty-three years. “Enkhnesneferibré¢ held office 
into the reign of Psammetikhos III, when she was at least eighty years old™. 


t Op, ctt., £987; Masreno in Annales du Service des antiquités de Egypte, v, 90. 

' Eawan, Zeitechr, 7. dg. Spr., 25, 18, lines 20 foll.; Baxasren, op. ecit., tv, § 849, 

1 BRmAsTen, op, cit. TV, $3 956-4 foll. 

4 Op. eit, 1¥, $9880; Masrano, Etudes de mytholagie et d'urchéologi, vint, 306 foll. 

* Hunoporvs, Book 1, §§ 181 foll. © Ree. de Traw., xxxt, 140 fall ’ MSS. wahAddas. 
* Staano, Geographion (ed, G. Kramer, Borlin 1852), book xvil, § 40. 

* BREASTED, op. cif., IV, §§ 938, 944, 988.a. M Op. cit, § 068 n. 
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Accordingly Legrain tries to reconcile the conflicting accounts of the two classical 
authors in the following way. He suggests that when Herodotus visited Egypt, circu 
484-495 nc, the women consecrated to Theban Amiin lived just as he relates; but that 
when Strabo went to Thebes four hundred years or more later in the reign of Augustus, he 
actually did find a woman who might be described as a radAaey installed as Wife of the 
God, and discharging that office in a very different manner from that in which it was dis- 
charged by the great sacerdotal princesses of Thebes—Shepenupet, Amenirdis, Nitokris, 
and ‘Enkhnesneferibre®. “Should we,” asks Legrain, “see in this: change of conduct a 
normal decline of the Theban religion, which was just at the point of expiring, or rather 
the consequences of the deliberate policy of the Ptolemies, who, as much as they could, 
strove to annihilate the once formidable power of the Theban clergy, and to discredit their 
cult by letting it wallow in the depravity of the cults of Syria?” 

To come to the point raised at the beginning of the paper, What actually were the 
functions of these Egyptian priestesses, and could they exercise the priestly office for a divinity ? 

The chief fanctions of the God's Wife at Thebes, as also of the other hich-priestesses, were, 
it would seem, to rattle the sistrum and to sing in honour of the divinity or divinities during 
the performance of the temple services. As we have already seen, the special designation 
of each of the high-priestesses in the two Edfu inscriptions is followed by the attribute 
“playing unith the sistrum before him or her.” The God's Wife CEnkhnesneferibré’ is said to 
be “ pure-handed when holding the sstrum" and to “content Amiin with her voice! "; she is 
also spoken of as “carrying flowers in the temple?” The word thyt, the title of the high- 
priestess of Aintin of Napata, is determined with a woman rattling a sistrum, thus indicating 
what wos considered to be a characteristic duty of this officiant. The temple-reliefs con- 
stantly depict the queen, in the eapacity of high-priestess, shaking a sistrum while the king, 
in the capacity of high-priest, burns incense or pours out a libation before a divinity® 
Similarly Ani's wife accompanies his hymn of praise to Osiris, by rattling her sistrum* 
The royal daughters likewise rattle their sistra while king Akhenaten and his queen make 
offering to or worship the solar disk® 

One of those, unhappily very rare, detailed representations of episodes in the teurple 
liturgy, wiz. a relief in the temple at Luxor‘, depiets the king and the high-priestess of 
Amenré bringing np the rear of a procession of priests who are carrying boxes of clothing, 
wherein, doubtless, the god's cultus-image is to be arrayed. The king holds out the Arp- 
or Cb?-baiton and is said to be “extending the arm four times," ie. he is conseerating’ the 
clothing. He clearly, however, forms part of the procession, for between him and the high- 
priestess are the words ° Bringing Clothing,” (hrp mnht). We must here have, pictorially 
combined in one, what were really two distinct actions, namely a procession of priests (at 
the tail end of which walked the king and high-priestess), conveying the clothing into the 
sanctuary, and the consecration of that clothing by the king, the high-priestess’ part in the 
proceedings being either to sing a hymn or chant a formula (see next paragraph }. 


1 Masreno, Etudes de mythologie «t @arch¥ologie, vit, 309—Annales du Service des antiguités de 
r Egypte, v, #2 

* MAsrEno, op. cit., Vit, 301— Annales du Sermive, ¥, 85, 

* Masreno, Down of Civilization, ed. 1804, p, 372. 

* Bupar, Hoot of tha Dead, Translation, PL V1, facing p. Lx 

* Davies, E! Amarna, tt, Pla, V, VIE, VIII: ¥, Pls. Il, XXX. 

* Gaver, Temple de Loweor, PL LI, Fig. 104. 7 See Kune, Gpfertans dea dgyptischen Amiga, 59, 
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In another similarly detailed relief in the same temple the high-priestess of Amen-ré* 
is shewn standing behind a male officiant'—a Sem or Pillar-of-his-Mother—who ts engaged 
in summoning? Amim and the cotemplar divinities to their 
repast with the words: “Come to your bread, to your roast 
meat of the evening meal, which your son Amenophis......has 
given you.” The high-priestess’ right hand is raised in adora- 
tion, palm outwards, and she is doubtless supposed to he 
chanting, simultaneously with the priest, the formula of sum- 
moning the divinities (see Fig. 3). 

The high-priestess would of course have been assisted in 
the execution of her musical perforrmances by the musician- | | 
priestesses (dimCywt or Amywt), who at Thebes, as we have —_ ‘ pee 
already learnt, are defimtely stated to have been attached to inca pees ae Ny 
the house of the God's Wife, and with whom, at Thebes 
and elsewhere, the concubines (Amrwt) are probably to be wdentified. Thus the Decree of 
Canopus directs that Berenike be “adored by the musician-priestesses (Sa amity wt) 
chosen to serve the gods, being crowned with the diadems of the gods in whose service they 
officiate’. A relief in one of the tomb-chapels at Meir depicts a festival of Hathor in 
process of being celebrated. The ihwey-priests click their castanets and the musician- 
priestesses shake their sistra in company with, not in this case Hathor's high-priestess, 
but high-priest, who himself holds a large and elaborately formed sistrum‘. A relief at 
Karnak depicts a band of male and female musicians taking part in n religious célebra- 
tion, apparently a procession. First in order come three musician-priestesses (dnCywt) 
singing and clapping their hands. Next to them are three musician-priests ($myw) wearing 
close-fitting skull-caps and short kilts, and likewise singing and clapping their hands, 
A number of weCeb-priests and prophets { {7} NS ne), with the right hand held before 
the face and the left hanging at the side, bring up the rear®. It might here be noted that, 
in addition to musician-priestesses, the Decree of Canopus speaks of choirs of male and 
female musicians (ep U Riley digs Z)), by whom Berenike was hymned 
daily and also on the occasion of festivals and processions, The hymns used on these 
occasions were composed by the hierogrammateis of the House of Life and handed over to 
the choir-master, a copy of them being entered in the books of the House of Life®. 

The rattling of the sistrum was supposed to keep at a distance what was evil or inimical 
to the gods, Thus we read: “J dispel what 1s hostile by means af the sistrum m my hand?” 
The king heads the procession of priests carrying divinities, sacred emblems, etc. up to the 
roof of the temple of Denderah on New-Year's morning. Beside the king walks the queen, 
rattling two sistra. An accompanying text represents her as saying: “J have teken the ss3- 
sistrum, I grasp the shin-sistrum, and drive away fom who is hostile to the Mistress of 
Heeven®” Again the little Harsamtowi, as he rattles his sistram im front of his mother 





| Gaver, op. cit, PL XXXV, hg. 158, 1 See Manrerre, Abydos, t, Pla 40a, 514, 

1 Surae, Urivnden, 1, 151. * Brackmay, Rock Tombs of Mar, 1, PL XV. 

* Masrano, Etudes de mythologie et d'urchéologie, vill, 353—Hec. de Trac, xx xt, BS. 

« Serres, op. cit, m1, 151 foll. + Buvaace, Hieroglyphisch-demotivches Worterbuch, 1640, 


§ Magierre, Denderad, tv, Pl 14. 
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Hathor, exclaims: “J drive away what ix hostile every day without ceasing',” Completely 
consonant with this conception is the statement of Plutarch: tor yap Tu@ava act tots 
celoTpos aroTpereiy Kai droxpoverGa, “For they say they repel and beat off Typhon with 
sistra?,” 

In the New Kingdom women of all classes, from the highest to the lowest, were attached 
ag Mlsiclan-priestesses to some temple or other. Kerome, the daughter of king Takelot I, 
served as 4 musician-priestess in the temple of Amin at Karnak*, and so too did the 
daughter of a high-priest of that god, the wife of a Sem-priest of Sokar at ‘Thebes*, the 
sister of a high-priest of Mont who was both daughter-in-law of a high-priest of Amin, and 
also sister-in-law of a high-priest of Amim and of a Viceroy of Nubia‘, 

Tekha‘, the wife of Penné the administrator of Anibah, is entitled “ musiCnin-pricstess 
(amyt) of Horus lord of Anibah,” iec., she rattled the sistrum and danced and sang in the 
local temple’, The same lady is also designated “ muncian-priestess of Amin,” which, if not 
purely an honorific title, probably means that there was a temple of Aman at Anibah, 
All the female relatives, or wives of relatives, depicted in Lepsius’ Denkmdler aus Agypten 
una Athiopien, it, Pl. 230, are musician-priestesses, and of the four wives of relatives shown 
on PL 231 6o0f the same volume of that work, two are musician-priestesses of Amin and 
the other two musician-priestesses of Horus of Anibah. | 

A woman, apparently unmarried, and of no particular standing, was a MUScian-priestess 
of Osiris, as were also two wives of weavers". A superintendent of craftsmen had five 
daughters who were musiclan-priestesses of Amin™. Such, too, was the wife of a shoe- 
maker", 

Dr Gardiner™, discussing a scene in the tomb-chapel of Amenemhat, paints a very 
pleasant picture of the doings of Hathor's priestesses on the occasion of her festival, which was 
observed all over Egypt on the first day of the fourth winter month. There would probably 
have been a special celebration in every temple followed by a procession through the town, 
after which the musician-priestesses, who, as we have seen, were closely associated with 
Hathor, would have paraded the streets, stopping at one house after another in order to 
bestow the goddess’ blessing on the inmates, As they danced and sang they held out to 
their audienee—perhaps that they might touch them—the emblems of Hathor, the sistra 
and the mnitnecklaces, which bestowed life, stability, health, and happiness. The above- 
mentioned scene in the tomb-chapel of Amenembét depicts such a performance taking place 
ina private house. The officiants are the musician-priestesses (haywe) of Amin of Karnak, 
of the Ennead which is in Karnak, of Hathor mistress of Denderah, and the ihwey-priests 
of Flathor mistress of Denderah. Evidently, owing to the proximity of the one city to the 
other, actual priests and priestesses from Hathor's temple at Denderah came to Thebes for 
the celebration of the goddess’ festival there—sure that considerable gains would accrue to 
them from their performances in the thronged streets of the immensely wealthy capital of 
Imperial Egypt. 

The functions of Egyptian priestesses, so far as we have discussed them, might well be 
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said to be of secondary importance, consisting merely in singing the praises of divinities— 
perhaps chanting offering-formulae as well—playing on musical instruments, and dancing. 
Herodotus, therefore, would seem to be justified in asserting that no woman exercised the 
priestly office. 

But their functions, even if purely musical, were far from being as unimportant as might 
appear at first sight, The musician-priestesses impersonated a goddess, namely Hathor, 
and in that capacity were able, as we have seen, to confer divine favours and graces on that 
divinity’s devotees. To such an extent was this impersonation carried that the priestesses 
in the sun-temple at Heliopolis were actually spoken of as Hathors!, Thus a number of 
musician-priestesses, in the guise of Hathors, are occasionally depicted beating tambourmnes 
while the priest-king makes an offering®, One out of seven such Mathors ts reproduced as 





Fig. 4. A musician-priestess in the Fig. 5. Hathor as a matt (after Mamet, 


guise of Hathor (after Maurerre, Denderah, 1, Pi. 80). 
Demderah, mt, PI, 59). 


Fig. 4. Moreover out of five titles of musician-priestesses recorded at Denderah, three are 
clearly designations of Hathor herself, These three titles are: “Great Mnit-necklace, mistress 
of the s88- and shm-sistra"; “Divine Mnlt-necklace, royal wife, Isis"; “She who unites with 
the red cloth, she who is upon her throne.” With regard to the first and second titles, Hathor, 
as has already been pointed out on p. 14, was entitled oK\S. “the Mnit-necklace,” and 
was indeed actually visualized and depicted in that form (see Fig. 5) It is hardly necessary 
to comment on the mention of Isis in the second title, she and Hathor being regularly 
identified with one another, especially in the late period. As for the third title, the goddess 
with whom the ceremonial red cloth (ins) is usually identified is Uto “the eye of Ret*" But 
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Hathor is also the eye of Ref, and Ute and Hathor are constantly identified with one 
another’. For an example of the actual association of the red cloth with Hathor see 
RocHEMONTEIX, Eifow, 1, 57, where she is designated “ Mistress of the red cloth,” 

Agam, we have seen that in several temples the high-priestess was identified with the 
wife or mother of the god to whom the temple was dedicated, the goddess being in every 
ease a form of Hathor. Such a role hardly be described ag secondary or unimportant, 
even if in that capacity the functions of the high-priestess, no leas than those of her sub- 
ordinates, were primarily musical, for the goddess impersonated was herself a musician andl 
dancer in one, and that a very prominent, aspect. 

But there is some evidence for supposing that priestesses could execute other than 
musical functions. 

In the etty of Apis, for example, the high-priestess was entitled “she who sucklest.” 
As stated above on p. 11, Hathor, either as a cow or a woman, is constantly represented 
suckling the king, At Apis, when the sacred cow was not nsed for this purpose, the high- 
priestess herself, impersonating or identified with the goddess, may, as her title implies, 
have offered her breast to the king and so imparted to him life, stability, and good fortune. 

Female members of important families during the Old and Middle Kingdoms often bear 


the title 1! “prophetess,” it being generally the goddesses Hathor and Neith whom they 


served in this capacity’, Occasionally, however, a lady was prophetess of a god ora king. 
Thus in the Old Kingdom the rht nswt Hetepheres, besides being a prophetess of Hathor 
and Néith, was also a prophetess of king Kheops*, Queen Meresfonkh was a prophetess of 
Thoth’. The rit newt Nofret was a wbt-priestess of Upwawet*. In one of the Middle 
Kingdom Aahun Papyri mention is made of the widow of a soldier who was a wtht- 
priestess’. According to a Middle Kingdom stele in the Cairo Museum, Sment, mother of 
the seribe Neferhotipe, was a wht-priestess of Khons*. In Saitic times Nitemhé was 
assigned by her father Peteése, high-priest of Amin of Teuzoi, “the share of the prophet 
of Khons,” who was also worshipped at Tenzoi", and to ‘Enkhnesneferibrét, on her adoption 
by the God's Wife Nitokris, was made over the first prophetship of Ami". Lastly, as late 
as the Ptolemaic period we hear of the daughter of a ‘father of the god” who was a wht- 
priestess of Amiin and a prophetess of Zéme", 

Griffith, commenting on the assignment of a prophetship to Nitembé, refers to the 
statement of Herodotus cited at the beginning of this article, and presumes “that Nitembe 
did not act as prophet of Khons: she only received the stipend, while the duty would be 
performed by her husband," who was a prophet in Teuzoi temple. Maspero takes the same 
view with regard to the first prophetship of Amin held by CEnkhnesneferibra¢, supposing 
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that it was only an honorific title and that “the princess had beside her a priest who 
performed the rites for her, those at least which a man only had the right to perform'.” 

This view of Griffith and Maspero finds support in a passage in the Decree of Canopus 
which designates the musician-priestesses (4in®ywt) as wbwt*, Perhaps, therefore, all the 
above-mentioned prophetesses and whwit are to be regarded as exercising no other than 
musical functions, except possibly the high-priestess in the city of Apis. 

But on the other hand Nekfonkh, an Old Kingdom noble and high-pnest of Hathor of 
Rejoine, appointed all his children, one of whom was a girl, to act as priests of that goddess. 
NekConkh does not differentiate between the functions of the daughter and the sons; she 
receives the same stipend as they do, and like them she is to perform by rotation her 
priestly course of a month's duration® 

The Ethiopian queen-mother Nasrws and the princess Hb, both of schoe filled the 
office of high-priestess (Myf) of Amiin of Napata, are depicted not merely rattling sistra 





Fig. 6. Queen NebttGwi making offering (after Lzrarrs, 
Penkmifer, mo. pl. 172 f.}. 


before the god, but also pouring ont libation‘—a very important priestly function’, Thus 
at the installation of the high-priestess of Amin of Napata, we are informed, a silver pail 
for libations was placed in her right hand and o silver sistrum im her left". 

A relief in the tomb-chapel of Princess Nebttowi in the Valley of the Queens at Thebes 
(see Fig. 6), shews her “causing every good and pure offering to be produced" for “ the lords 
af the necropolis (igrt).” The princess might arm is extended over the offering (a stuall 
portion of which is still visible), the hand grasping the so-called Arp- or h?-biton, te. she 
is represented as having reached the stage in the proceedings when the officiant consecrated, 
or finally made over, the offermg to the god by performing the act known as “extending the 
arm four times over or towards” {hwyt © ap 4 1r) the offering’. This is in every sense of the 
word a sacerdotal act, being always, if he were present, performed by the king himself in 
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his capacity of high-priest, even when the other ceremonies connected with the presentation 
of food- and drink-offerings were carried out by assisting priests'. When the king is depicted 
as performing the act he regularly holds the above-named baton in his right hand, the hand 
of the arm extended, According toa relief in the temple of Sethos I at Abydos*, the baton 
was dispensed with when an ordinary priest consecrated an offering. It is all the more 
remarkable, therefore, that the princess should be shewn holding it. 

A scene im the tomb of the Nineteenth Dynasty king Amenmesses* depicts his 
mother(?) Tekhatt offering wine to a divinity4—an act of the priest-king constantly 
occurring among the reliefs on the temple walls’, 

On the first day of every dekad Isis, we are told, went from Philae to Bigah to make 
libation to Osiris in his sacred grove’, This rite would surely have been performed by 
a female officlant impersonating Isis. 

The very passage in the Decree of Canopus that gives the musician-priestesses the title 
of wthwt not only directs that they are to make music in honour of Berenike, but also 
ordains that when the Early Sowimg comes they are to carry ears of corn into the temple 
and present them to the deified princess’ image’. 

Moreover, according to the same decree, at the celebration of the Kikéllia in the fourth 
winter month, before the periplus of Osiris, the young girls of the priests were “to make 
ready another image of Berenike queen of Maidens” and were to offer a burnt-sacrifice to it 
and perform the other rites that were customary on the occasion of this festival’. 

We know definitely that, at least in the Ptolemaic period, there were female funerary 
libationers (youxvriées)", they and the male libationers {yoayuTa:) playing the role of the 
ka-servants (Amw-k?) of earher times, 12. they were responsible for the upkeep of the tomhs, 
the safety of the mammies interred therein, and for the performance of those ceremonies 
upon which the welfare of the dead was thought to depend", As their names indicate, one 
of their chief duties was to pour out hbations to the dead, the ancient daily funerary 
liturgy having degenerated into little more than the recitation of certain formulae ac- 
companied by the pouring out of water”. 


Judging from the way the compound i) ae Amw-k? ig determined in two Old 


Kingdom inseriptions™, the ka-servants at that period, like the “libationers” of Ptolemate 
times, were of both sexes. The functions of a ka-servant included the burning of incense, 
the pouring out of libations, and the presenting of food- and drink-offerings, a formula being 
recited at the performance of each act. It should be noted in this connection that a deceased 
Old Kingdom noble left explicit directions for his wife to “come forth unto the voice” for 
him with certain barley, spelt, and clothing, due to him from the king’s house™ 
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In the Old, Middle, and New Kingdoms two female officiants impersonating Isis and 
Nephthys took part in the procession of the corpse to the embalmer's workshop and in some 
of the ceremonies performed therein, and also in the procession to the tomb on the day 
of burial’, 

In the face of all this information, and especially that regarding the priestly functions 
of Nekfonkh’s daughter, we really have some justification for maintaining that Egyptian 
priestesses of the higher grades such as prophetesses and wbt-priestesses, besides inm- 
personating goddesses and making music and offering flowers, did sometimes perform actual 
sacerdotal duties (ipac@az) in the temples, Le, make offerings to divinities, burn incenge, 
pour out libations, in short act as chief officiant in the daily temple liturgy. 

With respect to the position of women in the funerary hierarchy, we can definitely assert 
that in addition to playing the role of mourning goddesses such as Isis and Nephthys, female 
officiants could, at least in Ptolemaic times, perform the funerary liturgy, there being, 
moreover, indications that this last-mentioned practice was not a Ptolemaic innovation but 
one that can be traced back to the Old Kingdom. 

# * = = = # + # 

Egyptian priestesses had to undergo the same purification as priests before taking part 
inatempleservice. A fragmentary relief dating from the reign of Hatshepaut* shows a priest 
and a priestess standing in a shallow tank, while water is being sprinkled over them by 
a lustrator (figure broken away) standing behind either of them. Compare the worl-sign 


for weCeb-priest (§. and also the well-known representation in the tomb-chapel scenes of 


the washing of a funerary officiant’s hands by another officiant standing behind and pouring 
water on them from over his head*.. To the right of this scene of ablutions, and separated 
from it by two lines of inseription, are two pairs of officiants, one above the other. The first 
of the top pair is the God's Wife, the remaiming three persons are * fathers of the god.” The 
inseription refers to both groups of figures and reads as follows: “ Going dawn to wash by the 
prophets and the God's Wife, the God's Hand, in the Cool Pool* (and then) entering into 
the temple.” 

The female wailers who impersonated Isis and Nephthys and other goddesses at the 
annual re-enactment of the embalmment of Osiris had to purify themselves “ four times for 
seven days to seven days*” before standing in the door of the Broad Hall. These women, 
we learn, washed their mouths and chewed natron and fumigated themselves with burning 
incense so that their beatifications of Osiris might be pure’. In their lament uttered at the 
first hour of the night they say: "AA! I have washed my mouth, I have chewed natron, 
T have fumigated myself with burning incense. I am pure, clean, and censed, with natron 
that has come from El-Kdb, with incense that has come from Punt, the sweet perfume that 
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has come from the eye of Horus. How pure are the beatifications of Osiris-Ki hentamenthes 
among the Gots the Worshippers of Horus! How goodly are the beatifications of Osirts- 
Khentamenthes! How festive ore the beatifications of Osiris-Khentamenthes!"" It ts said 
with regard to the two female mourners (drfy) who, impersonating Isis and Nephthvys, 
bewailed Osiris in the Honse of Osiris from the twenty-second to the twenty-sixth day of 
the fourth winter month, that their bodies must be pure and the hair of their bodies 
removed *. 

High-priestesses, like high-priests’, seem to have been appointed to their offices by the 
king himself Thus king Aspalta appointed a member of the reigning family to be high- 
priestess (Ihyt) of Anvin of Napata, as his predecessor Anlaman had done‘. Similarly ench 
of the sacerdotal princesses of Thebes was appointed by the reigning sovereign’. 

With regard to the appointment of women to priestly offices below that of high-priestess, 
such appomtments, as in the case of men, were probably made by the king or by his repre- 
sentative the local governor and high-priest, or they might be purchased, conveyed by deed 
of transference; or bequeathed to descendants 

Accordingly we find Peteése, as representative of the king, writing his daughter 
Nitembé “a title to the share of the prophet of Khons",” ie, he assigned her the prophetship 
of that god and the emoluments attaching thereto. | 

Certainly the office of funerary priestess (yoayttes) could both be purchased and in- 
herited*, for we find that in the year 156 8.0. a certain Taési made over to another woman 
called Shakhpére, in return for a stipulated sum of money, “the emoluments, the tomba of the 
persons which hewe Jallen to me inthe name of the women Toési daughter of Hér, ny mother " 
and of Wennofri, son of Hor, my husband*.” 

Existing records apparently give no account of any performance that might be ealled 
an induction or investiture in the case of ordinary prophetesses or #ht-priestesses. But we 
know something about such a performance in the case of the high-priestess (iyt) of Aman 
at Nupata and of the God's Wife at Thebes 

The Nubian king Aspalta had all his chief officers of State and the priests of Amin 
lined up in the temple and informed them that he had appointed his daughter to the office 
of high-priestess. The actual ceremony of installing the princess as high-priestess, as stated 
on p. 25, consisted in putting a silver pail for libation into her mght hand and a silver 
sistrum inte her left*. 

The installation of the Theban God's Wife was evidently a very impressive ceremony. 
We are told how she “went into the house of Amonrasénther, the prophets, weteb-priests, 
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lectors—the temple-staff of Amitin—following her, the great courtiers (smrw iw) in front. 
She did ail that was customary at the induction’ into the temple of w (rods Adorer of Amin. 
The scribe of the god's book and mine* wefeb-priests of this temple fastened on for her the 
amuiete and all the ornaments of « God's Wife, God's Adorer of Amin.” She was then 
crowned with the double-plumed diadem and “appointed Mistress of the whole circuit of 
the solar disk’ after which her titulary waa enunciated. We are informed that “all the 
customary things were done for her as they were dowe for Tefenet (daughter of the sun-god) 
in the first instance*.” 

Certainly from the time of the New Kingdom onwards musician-priestesses, like the 
priests, were divided into phylae or watches (s/w), with a female phylarch at the head of 
each*, According to Reitzenstein®, a priestess of the Graeco-Roman period who married a 
priest remained in her original phyle. 

I will bring this paper to a close with an account of what we know about the payment 
af Egyptian priestesses. 

The prophetship of the daughter of Nek‘onkh who lived in the Fifth Dynasty, was 
endowed with five arouras of land, as were the prophetships of ten of her twelve brothers. 
In addition she and her brothers seem to have had equal shares in any donations which 
might be made to the temple’. Nitembhé, prophetess of Khons of Tenzoi, evidently received 
yearly, as did the rest of the prophets attached to that temple, one hundredth part of the 
income derived from the temple-endowment?, Besides this there were occasional fees and 
the additional “things...from the temple the field and the town,” enumerated as linen, 
incense, oil, bread, ox-flesh, goose-flesh, wine, beer, lamp, herbs, milk*. These items, as 
Griffith points out,“ might be offered to the deity or used in the ceremonies, and afterwards 
enjoyed as perquisites by the priests*.” 

The high-priestess of Amin of Napata, we are informed, received a daily allowance, 
presumably from the temple store-house, of ten loaves of bi?-bread and five loaves of white 
bread; a monthly allowance of fifteen jars of beer; while yearly she received three oxen. 
Qn festivals she was granted an extra supply of beer”, One must certainly agree with 
Schiifer in regarding this stipend as a very modest one. The bread would have supplied 
the needs of only a very small household, while the beer would seem to have been barely 
enough for the princess alone, fifteen jars a month being the equivalent of only halfa jar a 
day! According to the Eloquent Peasant one ds-jar of beer and three loaves of bread were 
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* GHUFFITH, op. cit, p. 45. 

® Loc. cif., mi 14, 

 Somdven in Zeitechr. /. dig. Spr., 33, 108 foll. 
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sufficient for'an ordinary man’s (daily) needs', though, as a matter of fact, Rensi allowed 
the peasant, during his detention, two ds-jars of beer and four loaves ” day*. 

The stipend of the high-priestess of Amin in Saitic times was on a very different scale, 
She was endowed with 3300 arouras of land situated in seven nomes in Upper and four 
nomes in Lower Egypt. From various temples, mostly in Lower Egypt, and also from the 
first, third, and fourth prophets of Amin, the wife of the fourth prophet, and also from the 
inspector of the prophets (sid fimw-ntr) she daily received an aggregate of 2100 deben 
(= 6800 ounces") of bread, From the daily offering lnid before the god in the Heliopolitan 
sun-temple she was apportioned every day two thar of spelt. In addition to all this she 
daily received eleven hin of wine, 24 #€-cakes, 27 bundles of vegetables, and monthly three 
oxen, five geese, and twenty Afa-jara of beer‘, 

The emoluments attaching to the funerary priesthoods held by women? (see above, p, 28) 
were almost certainly derived from tomb-endowments, as they were in the case of funerary 
priesthoods held by men, ¢g. Psammeth-menkhe gave so many arouras of land to Esamun, 
a choachyte in the necropolia of Thebes, as endowment for the tomb of his mother 
Tsenenbor*. 

Finally, we learn from the Decree of Canopus that the wives of priests were granted a: 
(daily) allowance of loaves of bread*, which the decree directs are to be specially shaped 
and to be ealled henceforth the Bread af Berenike’, This decree also directs that the 
daughters of priests from the day of their birth are to be assigned rations derived from the 
temple endowment, namely rations apportioned by the Councillor priests in all the temples 
in proportion to the (respective) endowments’. 


| See Vone.saxc, Aommentar cu den ATiogen des Bawern, 89 foll. and Gaapingr'’s remarks on the 
[vinsage in question, Proc. See. Hib! Areh., xxxrv, 273 foll. ; 

? VOORLSANG, op. cit., 70 foll.; Ganpiven, foc. ett, 2 (3RIFFITH, op. cif. 11, 80, m 7. 

* BREasTED, Ancient Mecorda, Iv, 3% 840 foll. * See GRIFFITH, op. cit., 111, 29 (54), 

* GRIFFITH, op. cit, I, 22; see also op, ent. 29 (54). For.similar endowments in the earlier periods, 
set Serne, Urtwnden, 1, U1 foll, 35 foll.; Barasren, op. cif., 1, $2 535 foll., 630 fol. ; Peer in Liverpool 
Annals af Archaeology and Anthropology, vit, 81 fall, 

* That the wives of priests received a daily allowance of bread is indicated by the Adoption Stela 
of Nitokris, according to which the wife of the fourth prophet of Amin gave the God's Wife 100 dehen 
(300 ounces) of bread a day Ce, from her own daily allowance (Bueasten, ducieat Necorda, rv, § 951). 

* Serge, OUriwnden, 11, 153. * SerHE, op, ett, 11, 152 foll. 
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THE MEMPHITE TOMB OF KING HAREMHAB 


By JEAN CAPART 


Durine the first years of the nineteenth century an admirable monument of Egyptian 
art was unfortunately demolished by the antiquity-hunters who devastated the ancient 
burial-grounds in order to satisfy the demands of certam Europeans, the accredited pur- 
veyors to the large museums: namely the Memphite tomb of General Earembhab, who was 
destined to ascend the throne at the end of the Eighteenth Dynasty, and whose royal tomb was 
discovered by Theodore Davis a few years ago in the valley of Bibéin el-Mulik at Thebest, 

Various fragments of the Sakkarah tomb have found their way into European museums*: 
Leyden, London, Vienna and Bologna are in possession of pieces of it, identified chiefly 
through Breasted’s researches’; the Cairo Museum has acquired several blocks that were 
discovered at Sakkfrah itself by Mariette*, It seems that all hope of yet seeing the number 
of these fragments further increased is not vain, since, as will be shown, the Berlin Museum 
acquired a portion of a relief belonging to the same monument at Cairo in 1911. 

In 1902. in the first volume of my Reeweil de Monuments Egyptieus', I drew attention 
to the technical perfection of the reliets of Harembab preserved at Leyden, and expressed 
regret that nobody had thought of collecting them all in a single complete publication. 
Unfortunately, no one has been tempted to undertake this task; this is much to be re- 
gretted, for the photographie publication of the Leyden reliefs", and of another in Bologna’ 
has sufficed to prove that no bas-relief of the New Kingdom except those of Tell el-Amarna 
can rival in perfection those of this Memphite tomb, the remains of which have been so 
deplorably scattered. 

During a journey in Ttaly, m 1912, [had the opportunity of seeing at Bologna the 
fragment published by von Bissing, which depicts with extraordinary animation a band of 
negroes guarded by several Egyptians. My attention was also attracted to another fragment 
the provenance of which had been discovered by Breasted, and upon which is to be seen a 
representation of the Fields of Yalu, with Haremhab occupied in tasks of husbandry. No 
photograph of this relief has been published until now (PL V). Lasked myself how it was 
possible for Egyptologists who have studied the Bologna Museum not to have thought of con- 
necting with the same series the four other blocks bearing the numbers 1886 (two fragments 
fitting together), 1588 and 1880 in Kmmek-Szedlo's catalogue® (Pls. VI—VIT). A quite 

| Theodore M. David Exeavations: Biban el Molowl. The Tombs of Harmiatd and Towatankhamenou- 
London, 1612. 

t For a recent discussion, see Masruno's account, op, tt., 12—18, 

2 Breasten, Ancient Records, 1, 3—13, gives the antecedent bibliography. 

) Manrerre, Monuments Divers, Pls. 74—5, with Masrmno's text, pp. 25—6. 

4 Text to Pla KXXV—AAXVIIL 

0 Bousen, Die Dendimaler des neuen Heicha, Pls. XXI—XXV. 

? Vow Btsarxa, Dewkmaler dgypt. Sculptur, Pl. LAXXT a 

§ Museo Civica di Bologna: Catalogo di antichita eqizee, Turin, 1895, 170-—1, The piece representing 
the group of negroas, published by von Bissing, ia in sunk relief, while the other fragmenta, including the 
Fields of Yalu, are in ordinary relicf.. Of the Leyden scenes, also, ons is in simple, the other in sunk 
relief, We thus sea that the two methods were used side by side in Harembahb's tomb, 
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superficial examination of these bas-reliefs, and a comparison of them with those in the 
Leyden Musenm, suffice to show how great are the stylistic analogies which they present. 
In both places the figures show identical features in the drawing of clothes and hair, features. 


which appear but rarely in other monuments. 

The four blocks: just mentioned were acquired by the Bologna Museum at the sane time 
as the scene of the Fields of Yalu and the group of negroes, These all come from the col- 
lection of Pelagio Palagi. One among them has deservedly attracted attention since the 
first Eebiiehion of Beyptologiass by the unusual Leia of a horseman. Rogellini 


” in an fatticls which appeared In 18352 “Iti is said thera that the Palagi saltciaten wan 


founded by J. Nizgoli, Chancellor of the Austrian Consulate at Cairo, and that the bas-relief 
with the horseman had apparently been discovered, according to Nizzoli’s statement, in 


one of the catacombs of Thebes*, I wonder whether it is this vague indication of a Theban 


origin which has up to now prevented the attribution of this relief to the tomb of Haremhab. 


It is interesting to note that a Theban source had also been erroneonsly ascribed to another: 


figment undoubtedly belonging to this tomb. Breasted, as is well known, made the im- 


portant discovery that the Vienna fragment joins one of the Leyden blocks. But when 
von Bergmann published the text of the Vienna monument‘ he stated positively that it 
came from the wall of a Theban tomb, It would be interesting to know wheneé the Vienna 


Museum obtained this fragment. IT snspect that it may have belonged to the Chaneellor of 
the Austman Consulate, Nizzoli, and have come from those hauls whence the Palagi col- 
lection received, as we have seen, the series of reliefs with which we are dealing, We must 


not forget, however, that the fragments of the tomb of Harembab were divided among 


various amateurs; the Leyden reliefs, for example, came from the Humbert and Cimba 
eollections. In his history of the Egyptian collection at Vienna’, Alexander Dedekind 
confines himself to mentioning the acquisition of the framment by the Anstrian eollection 


during 1873. I do not think, therefore, that we need take the information in Zardetti’s 


brochure seriously ; it does not seem to be any more authentic than that given by yon Berg- 
mann, in almost identical terms, about a fragment of a relief which exactly fitted the 
remains of a wall of Haremhab's tomb at Sakkarah, 

As long as the Thehan origin is not proved, there is nothing to prevent us from con- 
sidering the Bologna fragments nos, 1886, 1888 and 1889 as belonging to the same tomb, 


[ have just said that the similarities of style are striking, and that they have convineed 


me that all these pieces really belonged to one whole It will be seen that another student 
had already been struck by these similarities, without however bemg in a position to draw 
the necessary deductions from them. | | | 

In May 119, H. Schafer published the fragment of o bas-relief bought at Cairo in 1911 
by the Berlin Museum*. The author observes, and rightly, that “it is one of the most 
attractive and remarkable among the most beautiful and instructive reliefs of the New 

PL CxXX. 

* Lettera sopra due antich monwmenti egiziomt poseeduti dal Car, pittore wd architetio Pelagia Palagi. 
Milan, 1635, PL IIT. 

2 Op. cif, 5 and 20, 

' Zeutechr. f. dg. Sprache, 27, 126-7, 

* Geachichte der Laiserlichen Samndung alter dgyptiachen Objekie in Wien, Vienna, 1007, 26, 


* dusanen dgyptischen Ariegslager, in the Améliche Berichte aus den preusischen Anatom! unapen, 
ZL, no, 8, 154, 
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Kingdom.” Schiifer, after a very minute study, thought that the Berlin fragment must be 
ascribed to the middle of the Eighteenth Dynasty, the epoch of Amenophis IT], “an epoch 
which already contained in embryo all the art of Amenophis IV.” Nevertheless, he adds 
in a note that his colleague G. Méller suspects a connection with the reliefs of Haremhab's 
tomb at Leyden. This impression is extremely important to note: Mdller has thus had 
the Leyden reliefs in mind. What would he have said if he had known that the Berlin 
fragment exactly fits the upper part of block no. 1888 in the Bologna Museum (see Fig. 1)? 


aye 


[he J) KA 
ey | 







Fig. 1. Bologna 1858+ Berlin 20363. 
He would have inferred from this that the Bologna blocks strangely resemble the fragments 
of Leyden, just as I remarked above. | 

Let us see if it is possible te point ont some detail or other which will actually permit 
the fitting together, from the standpoint of artistic conception, of blocks nos, 1886, 1888 
and 1889 at Bologna, It will be noticed in the drawing which shows the connection of 
block no. 1888 with the Berlin one, that one part of the scenes was arranged, not in regular 
and parallel registers, but along sinuous lines, evidently with intent to give the impression 
of a hilly landscape. This is exactly what fragment no. 1889 with the horseman shows us 
Further, on fragment no. 1888 there is, to the left of the lower register, a little naked 
running figure, carrying an empty water-skin. The draughtsman has placed it high up in 
the field, without any gronnd-line for its feet to stand on; exactly the same arrangement 
is found with two figures on fragment no. 1886. 

I do not think it necessary to deseribe minutely and at length the very animated 
scenes Which the several Bologna blocks offer us May it not be hoped that, attention 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch. vu. A 
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having been drawn to them, yet further fragments fitting these may be discovered, so that 
we may then form a more precise idea of the artist's intention? 1 confess that the examina- 
tion of as much as we already possess does not seem to me to confirm the impression of 
Schifer, who judged exclusively from the Berlin fragment. I do not believa that a military 
camp is represented. May not the buildings be interpreted as schematic representations of 
houses? The arrangement of the door on the Bologna block, at all events, seems to me to 
indicate an edifice of a more permanent kind than a military tent, If the representations — 
of the Palace of Amenophis IV in the tomb of Meryré€ at Tell el-Amarna be referred to}, 
it will be seen that no more solid appearance has been given to the royal dwelling to 
what I believe to be houses on the Bologna relief completed by the Berlin fragment: The 
waterer and sweeper in front of the threshold reeall the little fresco of Tel] el-Amarna, 
eclebrating the master's return to the house, 

The scene of the Fields of Yalu (Pl. V) deserves a careful study, which should he illus- 
trated by copious material comprising all the variants made known to us by tomb-reliefs 
and vignettes of the papyri of the Book of the Dead. The style does not seem to me 
identical with that of the seenes of civil life in the same tomb, Other instances of this 
difference of treatment in the representation of the Fields of Yalu could be cited; in the 
tomb of Paatenemhab at Leyden®, for example, the contrast is particularly striking. Tt 
may be questioned whether this is not the result of the dran ghtsman’s copying the vignette 
of a summarily executed manuscript. 

I have always been surprised to notice that every different representation of the Fields 
of Yalu offers variants. It would be interesting at some time to attempt to trace them to 
a few archetypes. 

The elements of the theme, derived from traditional scenes of agriculture abundantly 
known from the Old Kingdom tombs, have been the subject of a quite typical transforma- 
tion, In the Memphite mastabas the deceased's servants devote themselves, under the 
master's eye, to all the labours which were considered useful to the latter's well-being. It 
is not he who tills, who sows, who gathers the flax and the corn, it is not he who maintains 
the work of the animals which crash the grain on the threshing-fuor, In the Fields of 
Yalu, on the contrary, all these labours are done by the defunct himself, assisted by his 
wife; und it is precisely to liberate them from this enforced toil that the Egyptians re- 
sorted to the use of the funerary statuettes known as“ Ushabtis.” It will be noticed that, 
the Bologna relief shows us three servants occupied in gathering flax under the eye of the 
seated Maremhab, We have here a feature worthy of attention; I have not found it in 
any of the papyrus-vignettes, I may recall in this connection a very curious fragment of a 
relief which comes, as it so happens, from a Memphite tomb of the New Kingdom‘, There 
may be seen the High Priest of P tah, Meryptah, devoting himself to agriciiltural labour in 
company with his servants. He flings with full hands the grain which he has taken from a 
sack held out to him by one of his servants, Behind the latter six others break up the 
ground with hoes. It is just the sowing-sack of this type and these agricultural imple- 
ments which form part of the usnal equipment of the Ushabtis. Tt would be very interesting 


| Davies, £7 Amorag, Part 1, Pla. XVIII and XXVL 
* Peraiz, Tell ef Amarna, Pl, IV- 
* Hoxsue, op. cit, Pla. I—XIL ~ 
‘ WrebEMANN-POTrNEen, Aegyptiache Grabretiefs aus der grosshersogtichan Altertimersammlung zt 
Aarlerute, Strasaburg, 1906, Pl. VIL. 
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to ascertain definitely if this latter scene really takes place 





ally takes place in the other world, In the 

bas-relief of Haremhab there ean be no doubt on this point: enough remains of the usual 
geographical setting to assure us that the work is really being done in the Fields of Yala, 
We might hesitate about the subject of Meryptah’s fragment had we not fortunately part of 


the inscription which accompanied the scene, and which rans: {| 6 4 == © ( 


KML Sa 


of the worshippers of Horus; mayst thou go fo 


T cannot conclude without expressing my thanks to the administration of the Bologna 
Museum, who have not only kindly themselves had the beautiful photographs taken which 
are reproduced on the Plates, but have further generously authorized me to publish these 
important documents, which are to be reckoned among the masterpieces of Egyptian 





 maryat thou atroll among them ; mayat thou be a friend 
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A GROUP OF HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED SCARAB 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM, NEW YORK — 


By ARTHUR C. MACE, M.A. 


Tue searabs depicted in Pl. VII, with the exception of the two last, are from the 
collection of the late Theodore M. Davis, at present deposited in the Museum on loan, 
A number of other scarabs from his collection were published by Professor Newberry, 1n- 
eluding two (NEWBERRY, Scarabs, x1, 29 and xuiv, 13) which then belonged to Mr Mureh, 
but were subsequently acquired by Mr Davis. 

Nos. 29 and 30 are from the late Mr J. Pierpont Morgan's collection, presented to the 
Museum by his son. 

1—3. “The good god, MaTayebré, granted life.” Glazed steatite. Wing-eases not 
marked. Hyksoa period, 

4. “The good god, Maayebré&, granted life.” Glazed steatite. Wing-cases marked. 
Hyksos period. 

5. “The son o7 Ret Sheshi(?), living for ever.” Glazed steatite. Wing-cases not marked. 
Hyksos period. 

G. “Guardian of the Royal Harim, Siptah.” Glazed steatite. Wing-cases marked. 
XII Dyn. 

Three other officials of this name are known from scarabs :-— 

(1) “ Chief Scribe of the Keeper of the Seal” (op. cit. x1v, 2). 

(2) “ Overseer of Gold” (Perris, Scarabs and Oylinders with Names, 13 AE). 

(3) “Elder of the Portal” (op. cit., 13 BH). 
7. “Royal Acquaintance, Nehy.” Glazed steatite. Wing-cases marked. XTI—XIV Dyn. 
Five other officials of the same name occur -— : 

(1) “ Reyal Clothier” (NEWBERRY, op. cit, x11, 7). 

(2) “Superintendent of the Interior of the Private Apartments (kp)" (op. ert., Xt, 11). 

(3) “ Great one of the Southern Tens” (op. cit., x¥1, 7). 

(4) “ Seribe of the Army” (op. cit., XLUT, 5), 

(5) “ Royal Friend” (Pernt, op. cit., 138). 

8. “ Royal Son, Sebekhotpe.” Glazed steatite, Wing-cases marked. XIII Dyn. 

9. “Superintendent of the Interior, Superintendent of the Delta, CAnkhmesut.” Glazed. 
steatite. Wing-cases marked. XII | 


10, * Royal Sealer, General, Sebeknakhe, justified.” Glazed steatite. Wing-cases marked. 
AMT Dyn. 


11. “ Royal Sealer, Keeper of the Seal, Har." Cf. No, 29. Glazed steatite, Wing-cases 
not marked, Hykaos period, 

A great many other scarabe of this official are known. Three are published by Newberry 
(op. cit, XX, 20—22),and thirteen by Petrie (op.cit, 12 BU,13 BT—CE). Inaddition to the 
two shown in this plate there is a third in the Metropolitan Museum, from the Ward Collection. 
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12. “Uhild of the Private Apartments, Sisobk, repeating life.” Glazed steatite. Wing- 
Three other officials of this name are known from searabs :— 
(1) “ Great wartu of the (Royal) City” (NEWBERRY, op. cit., X1, 19). 
(2) “* Royal Friend” (op, cit,, x11, 16). 
(3) “ Scribe of the Great Prison” (op. cit,, XTV, 23). 
18. “Lady of the House, Sittekh.” Glazed steatite. Wing-cases marked. X11 Dyn. 
A lady of this name is mentioned on a stela in Leyden (No. 103). 
14. “Guardian of the Storehouse, ¥........40)" Glazed steatite. Wing-cases marked, 
XII—XI1V Dyn. 
15, “Steward, Senebtify, justified.” Glazed steatite. Wing-cases marked. XIT Dyn. 
Three other officials of this name are known from scarabs :— 
(1) “Superintendent of the Interior, Superintendent of the Delta” (op. cit., X11, 20). 
(2) “ Overseer of the stone-gravers” (PETRIE, op. cit, 13 BO). 
(3) * Royal Sealer, Keeper af the Seal” (op. cit., 13 CK). 
16. * Guardian of the Royal Harim, Sinofret, repeating life” Glazed ateatite. Wing- 
eases marked. AITT—XAITV Dyn. 
17. “ Priest (web) of Sehetepyebr#, Sau, repeating life.” Glazed steatite. Wing-cases 
marked, AII—XIIT Dyn. 
A “prophet” of Sehetepyebré*, .¢. Amenemmes I, is quoted Ree. de Trav., Xrx, 85. 
18. “Daughter of the Priest, Nubemsa, repeating life.” Glazed steattte. Wing-cases 
not marked, XII—AIV Dyn. 
In Newberry (op. cit., xm, 19) there is a “Lady of the House, Nubemsaus,” 
19. * Surveyor, Harmin.” Glazed steatite. Wing-cases marked, ‘Two hawks incised on 
back. XIT Dyn. 
20. “Overseer of Litigation, Kefnen (?), possessor of merit.” Glazed steatite. Wing-cases 
marked. XTI—XIV Dyn. 
21. * Attendant, Ary.” Glazed steatite. Wing-cases marked. Hyksos period. 
22. “Attendant, Ameny.” Glazed steatite. Wing-cases not marked. XIT—XIV Dyn. 
Three other officials of this name are known from searabs :— 
(1) “Steward” (NEWRERRY, op. cit., XLII, 4). 
(2) “ Great one of the Southern Tens” (PETRIE, op. cit, 12 Y). 
(3) “ Royal Olothier" (op. cit., 13 BJ and BK). 
23. “Royal Sealer, Superintendent of the Dumaia(?), Nehysenbi, possessor of merit.” 
Glazed steatite. Wing-cnses marked. XTI—AIV Dyn. 
24. “ Lady of the House, Ita, possessor of merit.” Glazed steatite. Wing-cases marked. 


XIUI—XTV Dyn. 
25. “Son(?), Shesht, granted fife.” Glazed steatite. Wing-cases not marked. Hyksos 


26. “Khentehathat,..." Green jasper, Wing-cases marked. XII—XIV Dyn. 

In Newberry (vp. cif., Xv, 25) there is another scarab with this name. 

27. “ Hoyal Son, Turi(?).” Glazed steatite. XTI—XIV Dyn. 

At University College there is a scarab of this prince (Petar, op. cit., 14 L). 

28. “Adorer of the god, Shepenupet.” Glazed pottery. Wing-cases marked. XXVI Dyn. 

There is another of her searabs in the Louvre (Perere, Historical Scarabs, 1835), and 
one in the Hood Collection (NEWBERRY, op. cit, XXXVII, 24). 




















29." Royal Sealer, Unique Frienc nr of he Se or (ils 
smarked. Hyksos period. Of. No. U1. oe 
Unique Friend, Keeper of the Seut, Senbauna.” 








This is one of the best. knov wa ra officials of this age, and a ni 

Hosen feo ike ouaabe of his, font the Mas  Callestign. 
We have now in the Metrop eluding the Davis, Ladaed and. d Murch 

Collections, and those from our own excavations, 132 scarabs with private names 
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EGYPT AND THE EXTERNAL WORLD IN THE 
TIME OF AKHENATEN' 


By H. BR. HALL, D.Lrrr. 


Tae Egypt Exploration Society has taken up the task of the German Orient-(resellechajt 
in the excavation of the town of Akhetaten, the capital of the heretical king Amenophis IV 
or Akhenaten, at el-Amarna. Attention was drawn long ago to the remarkable art of the 
tombs and boundary-stelae at Amarna by Wilkinson and Lepsius, and stray antiquities m 
our museums were early identified as belonging to the “Disk-Worshippers.” An mfluential 
Australian member of the Egypt Exploration Fund in its early days, the late Sir William 
Nicholson, was specially interested as an amateur of Egyptology in this curious period of 
Egyptian history, and devoted much time to its elucidation. The Fund, however, never bent 
its steps in the direction of Amarna until the present time, Professor Petrie excavated 
there in 1591, but at that time he was not commissioned by the Fund, No doubt his work 
there, the first important excavation attempted at Amarna, was prompted by the remark- 
able discovery in 1887 of the famous “Tell el-Amarna Tablets,” that deeply interesting 
collection of cuneiform tablets, contaming letters and despatches in Babylonian from the 
Egyptian court to the kings and governors of Western Asia, and from these last to one 
another, that have told us so much of the history of the times of Akhenaten and his con- 
temporaries, Sir Ernest Budge has recently, in his book By Nile and Tigris, described 
the circumstances of the find, and how the precious tablets suffered from careless handling 
and destruction by the native finders, until eventually they found their way in three distinct 
batches to the mustums of Berlin, London, and Cairo, At frst considered for a moment to 
be forgeries (a common fate for unexpected finds), they were soon seen to be genuine 
antiquities of extraordmary historical importance, and we can only deplore the fate that 
decreed their discovery by ignorant and careless hands. Professor Petrie was no doubt im 
hopes of finding another deposit of tablets, nor was he altogether unsuccessful, as he 
recovered ten more, which are now in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. Other sporadie 
tablets are in a few other collections, and one has been discovered recently by the German 
excavators. We are therefore not without hope that the excavators of the Egypt Exploration 
Society may, if nob this year then perhaps in the next, find more, which may still further 
Increase our knowledge of the foreign relations of Egypt in Akhenaten's time. We may also 
hope that further illomination as to the relations between Mycenaean Greece and Egypt at 
this tine may be derived from our excavations, Professor Petrie found a number of fragments 
of pottery that are of Cyprian and mainland Greek origin, belonging to the Third Late 
Minoan peried of Evans, and we know that precisely at this date the Bronze Age Greeks 
imported various kinds of Egyptian objets d'art into their own country. At Mycenae itself, 
as well as at Ialysos on Rhodes, have been found contemporary searabs of the parents of 
Akhenaten, Amenophis ITT and Teie ; and similar finds on a larger scale, including Egyptian 
necklaces of gold and fine stones, were discovered by the British Museum expedition at 

' A lecture delivered before the members of the Egypt Exploration Society on January 20, 1921. 
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Enkomi in Cyprus in the “nineties” We see generally, from « hundred small pieces of 
evidence, that relations of considerable magnitude existed between Egypt and Greece in the 
fifteenth and fourteenth centuries B.c., and it would not be unexpected were we to discover 
in our new excavations further proof of this connexion, 

This world of the eastern Mediterranean lands in the fifteenth century B.c., with its four 
juxtaposed and competing civilizations of independent character if not of origm (questions 
as to the possible ultimate Egyptian origin of certain features of the Minoan culture or of 
possible ultimate Babylonian origin of certain “Hittite” features need not be diseussed 
here), is of extraordinary interest. We really know a considerable amount about it, thanks 
chiefly to the Amarna tablets. Four independent civilizations, the Egyptian, the Babylonian, 
the Hittite, and the Mimoan Greek, stood over against; one another in close juxtaposition 
even for those days. Each was strongly national in its characteristics. Each had its own 
national costume, its own art, its peculiar writing, and its national gods. In the ald days 
before the first Indo-European invasions had broken down the barriers of exclusivism all 
over this Near Eastern world (its result, the Hyksos conquest of Egypt, even destroying the 
previous isolation of the Nile-land), each of these enltures had pursued its own way, 
practically ignoring the other. We know little yet of the early history of the Hittite 
civilization of Anatolia, and can hardly guess at the date of its first appearance there. It 
may be as old as the others, it may be much younger. In any case it owed more than any 
of the others to foreign influence in its beginnings, though it always preserved its special 
national type, which clearly differentiates it from the rest and marks it out as a separate 
ereation, The influence which modified it at an early period was that of Babylonia, for even 
as early as the middle of the third millennium ec. Semites (as we know from recent dis- 
coveries of tablets) are found settled across the Taurus in the region of Argaens, with its 
centre the town Mazaka, later called Cacsarea, the modern Kaisariyah. These Semites, if 
not actually Babylonians themselves, were Babylonians in culture, The Semitic world 
umversally owed its civilization to the originally non-Semitic (Sumerian) inhabitants of 
Babylonia ; the Sumerians invented the cuneiform syllabary in which the Semites wrote till 
their development in Syria and Phoenicia of the Aramaic-Phoenician alphabet, which Greece 
adopted to replace the forgotten sign-writing of the destroyed Minvan culture. Babylonian 
civilization had at an early date penetrated not only into Anatolia, but also into the more 
easily reached lands of Syria; and Sumerian kings like Lugalzaggist (c. B.C. 3000) had 
planted their banners by the shores of the Mediterranean, A recent theory has even 
supposed that the Babylonian (Semitic) king Narim-Sin (o. 2850 1.c.) to whom the North- 
Syrian coast (Yarmati, the later Yarimitta) and probably Palestine also was subject, 
invaded Egypt. The king of Magan, Maninm or Mannu-dannu by name, whom Nariim-Sin 
mentions as defeated by him, is identified with the unifier of the Egyptian kingdom, 
Menes (Narmerza) himself. But this theory, attractive as it may look at first sight, 
breaks down on the question of date, it being hardly possible to put Naraim-Sin earlier 
than 2850 B.c., or Menes later than 3300 (the present writer would prefer a date two or 
three centuries earlier for Menes), Also it is undeniable that Manium is a common Semitic 
name, and might belong to any king of Syria or Palestine. Magan, “ place of ships,” “land 
to which ships went,” might be Egypt, it is true; the Babylonians certainly went there 
by sea; and in later days the land of Melukhkha, which is always mentioned with Magan in 
later inseriptions, was probably Ethiopia. But at present it is safer to suppose that Magan 
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was the Sinaitic peninsula or more probably the Arabian coast of the Red Sea, and that 
Manium was a king of those parts whom the Babylonian conqueror overthrew on one of his 
western razzias in search of stone for his buildings. In any case, Babylonian culture from 
the first dominated western Asia, and in the time of Akhenaten we find the Babylonian 
language and writing in general use in Syria and Palestine; any native culture of previous 
independent origin was practically absorbed. 

But beyond the “river of Egypt" the Babylonian writ never ran. Egypt pursued her 
own course, undisturbed by the conquests of Sumerians and Semites, till the invasion of the 
Hyksos, driven forward by the pressure of the northern Indo-Europeans pushing south imto 
Syria, overthrew her ancient polity, and for the first time, so far as we know, Semitic 
foreigners assumed the diadem of the Egyptian Pharaohs, That the Hykses kings were 
Semites we know by their names, and no doubt the majority of their followers were 
Canaanites, but it is not impossible that there were Hittite and other non-Semitic 
elements in their following. The Amarna tablets have revealed to us the fact that in 
Akhenaten’s days a number of the chieftains, even in Southern Palestine, bore Aryan 
appellations, such as Shuyardata (Surya-dita, “the Sun-given,’ "HAsederos)' and Yazdata 
(Yazd-daita)*. Further north, in the region of the Khabir, we know from the same source 
of information that the state of Mitanni was ruled by a kingly house and aristocracy of 
Aryan origin, though the people itsclf (Kharri) was neither Aryan nor Semitic, The 
Mitannian chiefs (according to Professor Winckler's interpretation of a tablet found by him 
at Boghaz-keui) venerated the gods Indra, Mitra, Varina and the Nasitya-twins ( Asvins)*, 
They were to all intents and purposes Indian Aryans, Now, further east, in the twentieth 
century, six hundred years before, the Kassites had conquered Mesopotamia, coming from 
across the Zagroa, They too seem to have been possibly Indo-Europeans, judging from the 
facts that they are supposed to have ealled the sun suryash and that their word for “god” 
was bugash (= bhaga, Bayaros, Gort)*, Then we undoubtedly know that about 1950 Bc, 
Indo-Europeans had invaded Western Asia, and in the time of Akhenaten (ce. 1350 B.c.), 
we find them still a distinct element in the population. The view is inevitable that the 
Hyksos invasion of Egypt (which must have taken place about 1800 B.c,) was a consequence 
of this foreign mflnx, 

We seem now to have got a fifth culture-clement, the Aryan, in Akhenaten’s world; 
but this is hardly the fact, since these Aryana of Syria and Mesopotamia were never a 
sepirate nation, but formed nearly a ruling aristocracy, which itself by Akhenaten’s time 
had no doubt largely adopted the gods and customs of the Semites, while retaining their 
own “for official purposes” only. The Kassites soon became entirely babylonized, the kings 
only retaining their characteristic non-Semiti¢c names. 

What influence these Aryan invaders may have had upon the Hittites we do not know, 
It has hitherto been supposed that the Khatti were a native Anatolian population, neither 
Semitic nor Aryan, and probably most nearly akin to the Minoan Greeks, But if the results 
of the recent researches of saccoaetie Hrozny" are accepted, and the Hittites wrote in 
cuneiform a West-Aryan tongue, akin indeed to Latin, we are faced with another Indo- 
European strain, this time of western, not eastern origin, coming doubtless to Asia by way 
of the Balkans, not, as the Kassites and Mitannians probably came, through Turkestan. In 

1 Haut, in Proc, Soc, Bibl, Arch, xxx1, 234, ¢ Wroer, in Kxuptzon, Amarna-Tufeln, 1308. 
* Meven in Sits, X. prowss, Abad. 1007; Hatt in Journ, Mell. Stud, xxi. 
‘ Hann, Ancient History of the Near East* (1920), p. 201. § Die Sprache der Hethiter (1917) 
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any case we again see the Aryan pressing south, but from another direction. But we can 
hardly think that the characteristic hieroglyphic writing of the Hittites was of Aryan origin. 
We see no trace of any particular characteristic culture brought into Western Asia by these 
Aryans, and it is more probable that the language of the hieroglyphs will turn ‘out to be the 
native pre-Aryan idiom of Anatolia, whatever the language written in cuneiform may be. 
Nevertheless, the Italian connexion of this language, if proved, gives us ‘much food for 
thought in connexion with the traditional relationship, borne out by archaeological com- 

parisons', between the Hittites and the Etruseans. What if Etruscan should turn ont after 
all to be Indo-European 7 

Into the Greek peninsula the Aryan Greek had probably not yet penetrated: at any 
rate we find as yet no direct proof of his existence there in Akhenaten's time. 

The Aryan invasion was then but a transitory phenomenon, The invaiers could not 
found a national civilization as they did in India or in Greece by amalgamating with the 
native population but keepmg their own language dominant. In Western Asia they probably 
finally disappeared not long after the days of Akhenaten. 

We have then in his time still the four great systems of culture, existing alongside each 
other, but now, as had not been the ease in the days before the coming of the Aryans, 
connected with one another by close communications and constant ties. If must not be 
pid that in the old days the one had never impinged on the other. That was not the 

ease: Egypt for instance had relations with the Phoenician coast and the Lebanon distri 
from time immemorial, and Greece with Egypt certainly as early as the time of the Sixth 
Dynasty (Third Early Minoan period), if not far earlier, But now it was not a case of pre- 
carious communications, often suspended. Akhenaten lived in a world of states as closely 
linked up as those of modern Europe; kings corresponded with kings and princes with 
governors ; diplomats intrigued against one another and pompously concluded treaties meant 
only to be broken when it suited the interest of one or both of the parties to them ; militarists 
schemed the conquest of weaker neighbours; imperialists planned to perpetuate their rule 
of peoples that did not want it, often, it must be confessed, justly enough in their own 
interests. Akhenaten himself, as king of Egypt, ruled a country that did not belong to his 
own Egyptian civilization at all: namely Babylonian Palestine and Syria. He ruled it quite 
Juatly and legally as the inheritor of a title that his forebears had won by the sword, when 
the reaction of Egypt against the Hyksoa drove out the hated Semitic invaders, and 
patriotic revenge had in turn fixed the yoke of the erstwhile conquered on the necks of their 
former enslavers and the insolent insulters of their gods. His father Amenophis TIT was 
recognizeil by the whole world as the rightful ruler of Syrin south of the dominion of 
Mitanni and west of that of the Babylonian Kassites. Akhenaten would have been perfectly 
justified in maimtaining his legal right against insurrection. And he did so, in words. In 
fact, he abandoned it, and the reason was not mere indolence, but, apparently, a conscientious 
pacificism, a new phenomenon in the history of human thought, Akhenaten was an artist 
and a philosopher, who lived or aspired to live au dessus du combat, on a plane higher than 
that of the contending forces of his world. If we can hardly call him, as Professor Breasted 








' Such as the common use of the fitwus or curved wand and of the round skull-cap by the priests, and 
the idontity in form of the figure-of-sight shield (shaped like an 8) used by the Hittites (as well aa by the 
Minoans) and the Roman sacred shields or aneific. Mr Foradyke has pointed ont to me the identity of the 
Minouty shiehds with the enedie, and T ean add a Hittite parallel on the relief figured by mein Ancient 
History of the Near East, Pl. XXII (from Sinjirli), 
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does, * the first individual in history," we can certainly call him the firat original genius in 
matters of speculation that we know. And like many geniuses, the youth was both a crank 
and a prig. But one with some engaging characteristics, nevertheless, The way in 
which in the seulptures of the tombs at Amarna he is constantly depicted enjoy ing his 
family life with his sister-queen and his evidently dearly loved little danghters, is moat 
human, There is nothing of the inhuman prig and doctrinaire here. Yet this young man, 
whom we may believe to have been animated by the purest and most elevated motives, 
succeeded by his obstimate doctrinaire love of peace in causing far more misery in his world 
than half-a-dozen elderly militarists could have done. It is the usual tragedy of such men as 
he, the usual catastrophe when a philosopher rules, whether his philosophy takes the form of 
pacificism or any other doctrine. We can hardly doubt that Syria and Palestine were far 
happier under the par aegyptia of Amenophis III than during the lawless chaos which 
was allowed to supervene by the well-meant inaction of his son. 

Akhenaten’s best wish for the rest of the world was that it should go its own way while 
he pursued his life devoted bo his family and his “doctrine” of Aten-worship undisturbed. 
The results we know from the Amarna tablets, He founded his city of Akhetaten as a sort 
of non-migratory Laputa, where he and his philosophers and artists and courtiers, whether 
believers in the Aten or not, could live happily together in mutual love and trust, letting 
the rest of the world go where it would. One wonders how many of these “disciples” really 
believed in the young king's fads, and how many of them honoured the Aten with slily 
winking eye and tongue in cheek. Such usually outnumber the others in similar cases. Dut 
some there were who certainly were believers, or the religion of the Aten would not have 
survived for even the short time that it did. 

One must not suppose that the “doctrine,” the “king's teaching,” as it was called, was 
entirely the invention of Akhenaten, [t was a development of Heliopolitan belief, the 
“wisdom of the Egyptians” that Moses learnt at On, that had gradually been coming to 
the front since the time of Tuthmosis HI in opposition to the all-embracing claims of the 
Imperial Theban Amin to worship, honour and the material wealth derived from the 
conquered lands. And it was well to the fore in the time of Amenophis LI, who certainly 
favoured it, His son believed in it to the exelusion of all other religious belief, and not 
content with this attempted to make his subjects believe in it exclusively too and tried to 
abolish the whole pantheon by decree, chiselling ont the names of the gods from the monu- 
ments (more especially that of Amin), and compelling everybody to be a monotheist. The 
attempt failed of course, and the monotheism of the Aten remained an abortive phenomenon 
in the land of its birth. 

It is however by no means impossible that its inspiration was not lost outside 
Eeypt. In Nubia, where temples were erected to the Aten, it died; but in Palestine 
we cannot be certain that this was absolutely the case. Even in the midst of rebellion, a 
Palestinian Ahinatuni seems to have been set up, 48 would naturally be expected from 
Egyptian officialism in the northern as in the southern external dominion; this would be 
entirely agreeable to the king: he would not fight, but he would teach. How do we know 
that the monotheistic doctrine of Heliopolis (again, Moses’ “Wisdom of the Egyptians,” 
learnt at On) did not survive at Khinatuni, whether that was at Jerusalem itself or possibly 
at Bethshemesh, “the House of the Sun," and that 1t was not the germ from which sprang 
the monotheism of the Hebrews, of ourselves, and of the Muslims? 

Let it be remembered that Akhenaten did not worship simply the sun-disk alone. It 
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was the lord of the disk, the unseen One behind it, whose glory shone through the disk 
so caused all light and life and joy in the world, that he worshipped and proclaimed to be 
the sole deity of the universe. This was no doubt the inner doctrine: the common man 
would venerate the uctual Aten, as did the king himself publicly: but behind the Aten 
was in reality its lord. 

The father of Akhenaten, Amenophis ITT, was a most magnificent oriental Sultan, The 
warlike enterprises of his forebears had given him at his accession an empire wide-spreading 
and at peace He could hunt lions and wild bulls in the Syrian steppe, which was his im- 
perial pleasance. He could make his progresses in state from Eeypt to the bounds of 
Naharen, and none challenged him. The king of Karduniyash (Babylonia) fawned upon 
him for Nubian gold; the king of Mitanni was proud to call him his son-in-law, Only the 
king of Khatti, secure beyond the Taurus, dared to treat him coolly, But towards the end 
of his days the Egyptian peace in Western Asia began to be troubled. The great warriors 
and statesmen of the older generations, who had served Tuthmosia IT and Amenophis II, 
were now dead, he last of them, the wise vizier Amenhbotpe, son of Hapu, followed them 
to the grave. Amenophis was probably the son of a Mitannian mother, and if so, half an 
Aryan. To this may partly have been due the peace of the greater part of his reign. The 
Aryan barons were partly his blood-cousins, and both they and the Egyptians were united 
by their common dominance over the Semitic inhabitants of the land, To Aryan blood 
may also perhaps be attributed in part the king's predilection for the doctrine of the Aten, 
the sun-god who in his plain image of the disk would seam rather than Amen-Ré to be 
similar to the Aryan Sirya, 

As the king's life drew nearer its end and his hand weakened, the first mutterings of 
the coming storm were heard in the district of the Lebanon and on the North-Phoenician 
Coast, the land of Yarimiita!, where the men of Arvad, who in the days of Tuthmosis had 
always given trouble to Egypt, conspired with a family of native chiefs of the Lebanon to 
throw off the yoke. They were encouraged to this course by the intrigues of Shubbiluliuma, 
the king of Khatti, a sinister figure always in the background of the troubles that ensued, 
always pulling the strings that were soon ta bring the Egyptian empire in Syria to the 
ground in ruin, and ensure the triumph of his calculated policy in the complete destruction 
of Mitanni and the division of its territory between himself and the Assyrians, whom he 
supported in their defiance of the Babylonian king, who claimed to be their overlord, and 
generally encouraged for his own purposes as a weapon to his hand against his two power- 
ful southern neighbours, While Amenophis yet lived, however, no general revolt was possible, 
and Egypt remained supreme. But the revolution of Akhenaten played directly into 
Shubbiluliuma’s hands, The Syrian revolters gained ground everywhere. City after city 
of the Phoenician coast fell into their hands, in spite of the frenzied resistance of those native 
princes, like Rib-adda of Byblos, whose interests wore bound up with those of Egypt. But 
without Egyptian help Rib-adda could do little. He sent letter after letter to Egypt, im- 
ploring Akhenaten to help his tortured subjects and to allow Yankhamu, the viceroy of 
Yarimita, to come with his troops, But Vankhamu was kept in Egypt, perhaps out of 
royal jealousy. No help came. Akhenaten was too busy imposing the “doctrine” on his 
unwilling subjects and in designing new decorations for the tombs of his faithful followers, 
The Amorite chief of the Lebanon deceived him wofolly with protestations of loyalty: he 

' Yarimitta is now known pot to be the Delta, but the North-Syrian colst, called Yarniti by the 
Sumerians two thousand yours befure. | 
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knew not what te think, and finally, after an explosion of bad temper (after the manner of his 
irritable kind), gave it up. “ You know (he wrote in effect to the Amorite chief who, with 
his tongue in his cheek, was protesting his loyalty while hounding the unhappy Rib-adda 
from city to city) that I hate war and I don’t want to come killing people in Asia; but if 
you don't behave nicely T shall really have to come and sacrifice you with my own hand!” 
He never came, of course, to perform this royal duty (part of his official functions as Pharaoh), 
and the whole of Syria and Palestine became # welter of chaos. The Egyptian officers did 
not know friend from foe, and attacked the former as often as the latter, Sudanese troops 
sent to Jerusalem attacked the inhabitants: Abdkhiba the local kinglet begs that the 
blacks may be withdrawn, Robbing and marauding bands of Beduins (Sutu) wandered 
over the land, while the tribes of the Khabiri were pushing onward everywhere. The 
king petulantly expected the tribute formerly sent to Amin to be remitted now to the 
coffers of the Aten as if nothing were happening. And he was much more concerned 
to retrieve certain Amonist fugitives who had fled to Phoenicia from his persecuting 
intolerance (artist and seer though he was, he was as intolerant as his opponents), than to 
punish rebels: conformity to his spiritual dectrine was more important im his eyes than 
conformity to his temporal rule. No sense could be got out of him, and finally he abandoned 
the whole of his empire, which probably bored him to death. It was much more pleasant 
to forget the existence of all these bothering Hittites and Amorites and give oneself up 
wholly to the congenial life of art, philosophy, and petty persecution. When he died, 
possibly mad, no vestige remained of the empire of Amenophis IU, and it was not till forty 
years later that a warlike monarch of a new dynasty, Sethos I, was able to recover the 
Egyptian dominion in Palestine, Syria had gone for ever: for all his boasts, the males 
gloriusus of Egyptian history, Ramesses rmiacalled “the Great,” the son of Sethos, was 
unable to recover the North, which fell to the Hittites at the expulsion of Egypt, and 
remained with them till the destruction of their state at the hands of the invading 
Westerners of the Aegean lands in the days of Ramesses IIT (¢, 1196 B,¢,). 

We know very little of the actual civilization of Syria and Palestine in Akhenaten’s day, 
To judge from the inscriptions of Tuthmosis IU, the Canaanite chiefs of his time must 
have been highly civilized and wealthy: chariots adorned with gold are mentioned and 
weapons and horses of price. The war-booty of the reign of Tuthmosis and the exacting 
tribute of Amin must have diverted much of this wealth to the coffers of Egypt, and the 
chaos of Akhenaten's day must have meant a loss of wealth and culture that was not 
replaced for centuries. Excavations in Palestine have had most disappointing results so 
far as discovery of works of art and culture are concerned, 

Babylon pursued her steady way, dull and uninspired as it was. She worshipped the gods, 
observed the stars, engraved cylinder-seals, wrote millions of cuneiform tablets, and made 
money, Too far from Egypt te tempt conquering Pharaohs, also impressive with her old 
history and her imposing facade of widespreading power, Babylon seems to have kept 
western invaders at a distance. She hnd perennial trouble with Elam, with whom her 
relations much resembled those of England with Seotland during the Middle Ages. But her 
only great quarrel was with the Assyrians, who were impatient of her yoke, and im the 
troubles of Akhenaten’s reign saw their opportunity to turn, in alliance with the Hittites, 
a nominal independence into a real one. Asshuruballit the Assyrian king appears as a sort 
of disciple of Shubbiluliuma, certainly during his equally long reign showing much the same 
statecraft as his apparent model, Both objected to the existence of Mitanni, and, in the 
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impotence of Egypt, to which Mitanni was closely bound by alliance and marriage, it was 
comparatively easy for the two conspirators to bring about her downfall and share her 
territories between them. Asshuruballit thus avenged an old insult which the Assyrians, 
already a military nation, could ill brook: the sacking of Nineveh by Sanshshatar of Mitanni 
and the carrying off of the gates of the temple of Ishtar to adorn Washukkani, his expital. 
The Assyrians appear now for the first time in «a prominent rélein history, and we find their 
warlike propensities already developed: the boy was father to the man. Of Mitanni we hear 
no more: she perished. One could wish that archaeological discovery would reveal some 
actual relics of this unexpected Aryan-ruled kingdom beyond a few tablets; one would like to 
know whether the Mitannians possessed any distinctive culture of their own. But the site 
of Washukkam is unknown, and we hardly know for certain what the confines of Mitanni 
were. Hitherto exploration along the course of the Khabar has been restricted, and what 
has been discovered is mostly of a much later period than this, 
_ Neither do we know the extent and frontiers of Shubbiloliuma’s kingdom. To the east 
it marched with the land of Kizvadna, then tributary to Khatti, but later (in the time of 
Sethos I and the Hittite king Mursilis) practically independent under its king Sunagsura' 
In the west the Hittite monuments of Ionia, on the Karabel and Mount Tmélos, give the 
impression of being memorials of victory, the signs-manuul of a conqueror in a strange land. 
Yet we do not find many relies of the contemporary Minoan civilization on the Aegean coast 
of Asia. The Bronze Age “Greeks” did not settle there. There mnst have been a native 
culture there that was neither Hittite nor Minoan but perhaps formed a connecting link 
between the two, For that the Mittite and Minoan cultures were connected, even if remotely, 
one can hardly doubt. Have we a trace of this inissing link in the famous Phaistes Disk, 
with its enigmatic inscription, stamped with types in a ribbon of signs that winds helically 
from circumference to centre of a flat ciroular clay disk*, stamped when wet and thereafter 
baked ? This actual specimen is three centuries older, it is true, than our period ; but, as 
Sir Arthur Evans pointed out, would seem to have come to its place of discovery in Crete 
from the south-west coast of Asia Minor, and the sign of the warrior's head upon it bears the 
crest charneteristic of the Philistines of Caphtor (Keftiu no doubt extended from Crete to 
Cilicia) in the later days of Ramesses [11 and of the Lycians aml Karians in the time of 
Herodotus, eight centuries later still, The house or shrine sign wpon it is also completely 
reminiscent of the peculiar wooden-log architecture of Kara and Lycta, which we find 
imitated in stone for the houses of the dead in that part of the world in classical times. It 
is very probable that in Akhenaten’s day the people of the coast, from Ionia round to 
Pisidia, wrote in this way, with a technique of manufacture derived (like that of the Minoan 
tablets themselves) from Babylonia through the early Semites of Asia Minor who tanght 
the Hittites to use cuneiform, but written in a seript and in a method peculiar to this 
part of the world alone, and symptomatic of a civilization with original characteristics, could 
we but diseover them. 

South-east of the Hittites were the undefined land of Mitanni and debatable territories: 
such as Isuwa, and the semi-independent Hittite settlements in North Syria, such as 
Carchemish, the ancient city now under the rule of a Hittite (?) sub- -king named Biyassilis’, 


1 Woowne, Jf 2.0.0, 55 (Aug. 1917), p50. The name Kizvadna inay be the same aa the Kateonia of 
Classical tinves. * Evans, Soripfa Minoa, 257. 

* Weinwen, fc. It is primd facie probable that he wax a Hittite, and his nme is either Hittite or 
Mitatinian with the Hittite netiinutive termination, 
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T'o the south, on the shore of the Mediterranean, was Cilicia, where we are now beginning to 
suspect the existence of a culture possibly less original than that which produced the Phatstos 
Disk, but still with characteristic peculiarities. Various objects of art, found in deposits of 
this period both in Cyprusand in Egypt, that have hitherto been undiscriminately classed as 
* Mycenaean” are probably to be assigned to Cilicia’, which probably comprised the lands of 
Arzawa and Alashiya of the Amarna tablets (the identification of Alashiya with Cyprus will 
hardly hold water), and may have been ineluded by the Egyptians in the name Keftiu, though 
the Islesmen ani] men of Keftin depicted in the tombs of Rekhmré® and Sennemut at 
Thebes are distinctly Minoan Oretans and no others Their dress, even to the details of the 
hairdressing, is proof positive of this. We have aa yet no knowledge that the OCilietans (or 
Alashiyans, if they were Cilicians) wore the characteristic Minoan waistclout and the long 
hair to the waist with the extraordinary curls and knots on the top of the head that the 
Cretan dandies affected and that evidently struck the attention of the Egyptian artist who 
so carefully reproduced them. That the patterns of the waistclouts in question do not seem 
specially Minoan may be due to a minor Egyptian innecuracy : the crucial test is the 
coiffure—and the characteristic Minoan wasp-wailst*. 

What the Cilicians looked like then, since we cannot accept Rekhmiré‘’s Keftians as 
Cilicians or as any other than Minoan Cretans, we do not know. In the art which may be 
provisionally and hypotheticallyassigned to them we see a Mischkunst of Syrian ( Babylonian), 
Hittite, and Minoan origin, with a certain characteristic “ feeling” that serves to identify it. 
We see it in the Arimaspian fighting the griffon on the ivory mirror-handle from Enkomi’, 
in a strange curved wooden object from Egypt in the Berlin Museum from the tomb of the 
foreigner Sarobina at Memphis with its griffon, deer, goat, and lion among palm-trees*, and 
probably in the extraordinary little group of « bull attacked by a hon, eut in red jasper to 
act as the lid of a vase, which, though not often noticed, is one of the most interesting ex- 
amples of the art of this period in the British Museum". It was found at Amarna with the 
tablets of the royal cuneiform archive, and so is preserved in the Egyptian Department, 
But it is not purely Babylonian, nor is it at all Egyptian. Nor, as we can see now, is it 
Minoan; though twenty years ago, when I first published it, ite freedom and originality of 
treatment and an undoubted Minoan-seeming quality about it led me to clam it tentatively 
as “ Mycenaean.” Nor is it Hittite. But to me now it appears to have just the intangible 
“feeling” that classes it with the two other objects [ have mentioned and with others as 
probably Cilician. There is just that kinship to Minoan art on the one side and to Syro- 
Babylonian on the other that we should claim for a Cilician work. 

The Cilicians, at this period at any rate, wrote their langnage in cuneiform eharacters 
on clay tablets just as the Mitannians and Hittites did also, We know nothing yet of any 
script of their own, but since the Hittites used a hieroglyphic writing as well as cuneiform, 
the Cilicians may also have done so, The names of the chiefs of Arzcawa, Tarkhundaraush 
for example, are distinctly of Hittite type. This particular name perhaps contains the god (?)- 
name Tarku, always characteristic of this part of the world (eg Tarkutimme, and later 
Tarkondemos and Trokombigremis in Roman days), and doubtless related to the Etrnscan 


| Hart in Minelester Egyptian and Oriental Jowrnal, 1913, 41 foll. 

* Hawn, Ancteat History of the Near fat, 203; Aegean Archasology, 58. 
* Hawn, Aeyean Archacotogy, 202, Fig, 60. 

+ Hatt, Oldest Civilisation of (freeee, 188, Fig. 55, 

b Hats, op, cit, 304-5, Fien 70, 71. 
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Tarqu-inius. And the name of the Alashiyan queen Hatiba, known to us from the report 
of Wenamin, the ambassador of Ramesses XI, about 1100 .¢,, is also of distinetly Hittite 
type. That the Cibecians were closely related to the Khatti seems very probable, Owing 
jo their position on the coast they were probably more highly civilized than their upland 
relatives. 

Tt would appear that though Hittite as well as Iraman chieftains had early established 
themselves here and there in Syria and Palestine, as at Carchemish, the Hittites in bulk 
were still on the other side of the Taurus, and appeared in force south of if only as 
conquerors from time to time,as they had since their first great raid on Mesopotaniia which 
reached Babylon and destroyed its dynasty crea 1925 B.c. 

Five hundred years later then we find the Khatti still mainly a people of Anatolia, 
where they had to a large extent probably displaced the Semitic population that we find 
between Halys and Taurus, and specially m the Argaeus region, as early as 2500 Ro, 
The idea that the Semite never crossed the Taurus must now be given up. 

Boghiz-keni, the centre of the Hittite kingdom, the later Pterion, was no doubt the 
capital of Shubbiluliuma, and here the phenomenally good Inck that attended Prof. Wincklers 
excavation af one of the ancient buildings revealed to him ie cache of cuneiform tablets 
hardly second to that of Amarna in importance, ani of the same date and referring to many 
of the same actors in the world-drama of the time. It is these that have made clear to us 
the action of Shubbiluliuma himself inthe drama. And now Prof, Hrozny in his exammation 
of Winckler’s tablets has restored to us the names of several of the predecessors of “the 
Hittite Bismarck” on the throne of Khatti, Khattusil his father is really the second of the 
name, and the names of Khuzziyash and Telibinush are new to ns’. The last appears to 
have been a monarch of importance, Of Prof. Hrozny’s discovery that the tablets from 
Boghdz-keni written in Hittite (some are in Babylonian) are im a West Indo-European 
tongue akin to Latin we have already spoken. It should be said that the learned Bohernian 
professor's conclusions as to the Aryan character of the languaye are not yet universally 
accepved? ; but it must be noted that he is a well-known and thoroughly competent cuneiform 
scholar and his transcriptions cannot be doubted. It should not, therefore, be long before 
we are able to make up cur minds one way or the other as to the linguistic affinities 
of Hittite. 

I have never been an advocate of an Indo-European origin for the Hittites, which has 
been claimed already by others before Hrony. It has always seemed more probable that 
this people of distinctly orientalizing culture, with the characteristic religion of Anatolia 
that persisted mn classical days and seems first cousin to the cults of Canaan and of Minoan 
Crete, was non-Aryan. But if Prof. Hrozny proves to be nght, this preconception must go 
by the board, and one must radically revise one's tdeas*, 

We can make out the sense of the Hittite tablets more or less, in spite of the fet that 
it, is not certain what kind of language they are written in. This may be a hard saying to 
the ignorant, but those who are acquainted with the mysteries of the cuneiform writing 
will know well enough what I mean, and those who have some knowledge of Chinese or 
still better of the Japanese script with its mixture of Chinese ideograms and native Japanese 
signs of different kinds, will understand. Weare helped by the fact that Babylonian Semitic 

| Heossy in Methitische Studien, Wethitieehe Aeilachriftteste (1919), 
' Kg. by Cowtey, The Hittites (Schweith Lectures for 1918), ¥. 
1 English Historical Heview, Jan, 1921, 100, 
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loontions of all kinds were lifted bodily into this Hittite written speech, much as Chinese 
expressions are used in written Japanese. 

There is little doubt that the Hittites got their knowledge of cuneiform from the early 
Semitic colonies in Anatoha which they conquered and either absorbed or expelled. They 
used it in addition te the more clumsy hieroglyphic seript of their own which they 
possessed, It has lately been argued! that because most of the extant monuments of the 
hieroglyphic script are probably rather late (those at Carchemish bemg perhaps as late 
as the tenth or ninth centuries #.c,), and because no similar inscribed monuments have been 
found at Boghaz-keui or Euytik, the Hittites invented or adopted the hieroglyphic script 
after they were already acquainted with cuneiform, But an argument of this kind is very 
dangerous: it may be upset at any moment by a discovery of hieroglyphs leaving no room 
for doubt whatever as to their early date; and it is still more dangerous when, as in this 
ease, it conflicts with all probability, Is it likely that.a people acquainted with the developed 
and conventionalized cuneiform script would deliberately adopt a clumsy system of pictorial 
hieroglyphs having no relation whatever to the writing they had used for centuries? No: 
we can hardly suppose that these Hittite hieroglyphs, so characteristically Hittite in their 
artistic peculiarities, are not the national writing of the Anatolians, In older days they 
may, ike the Minoans, perhaps not have had the idea of msertbing their hieroglyphs on 
walls. The Minoans never did so, s0 far as we know. The idea of mural mseription was 
very probably borrowed from the Assyrians, and s0 appears late, The Hittites of Akhenaten’s 
day, when they used hieroglyphs, may have painted them on skins, as the Aztecs did* 
And in the climate of Anatolia all such reeords will long ago have perished. Still, one need 
not despair of finding one in Egypt one of these days. Ordinarily, they wrote in cuneiform. 

The peculiar characteristics of Hittite art have been known to all of us for many years, 
largely through the special attention which it received at the hands of MM. Perrot and 
Chipiez. We probably have actual specimens of the work of Shubbilulinma's day in the 
door-figures at Boghidz-keui (one of which has with little justification been taken to be 
a wornan, an Amazon!) and the religious processions and deities of Yasili Kaya, 

From the Anatolian mainland we pass to the island of Cyprus. Cyprus itself, set in 
the midst of the sea, had recently been the scene of invasion and revolution. The native 
population, no doubt closely related in origin to the prae-Semitie inhabitants of Palestine 
on the one side and to the Aegeans on the other, had pursued the even tenour of their 
enlture-development, always (characteristically) a stage behind the rest of the world (and 
this in spite of the attraction which their copper must from early times have been to 
commerce from over seas), until, probably early in the filteenth century Bc, they were 
invaded and overrun by Cretan cunquerors, who brought with them their civilization and 
art, and established a Minoan kingdom in Cyprus, the relics of which were discovered at 
Enkomi in 1894, and are now among the chief treasures of the British Museum. Among 
these relies were many articles imported from Egypt, including both jewellery and ceramic 
of the finest Kinds. And Egyptian scarabs found with them bore the names of Amenophis II 
and Tete’, These two were not later “ re-publications” of royal scarabs of this kind, not Saite 
reissues. The name of Amenophis himself occurs on Twenty-sixth Dynasty scarabs, because 
he was venerated then, by confusion with the deified Amenophis I and his own vizier 

} COWLEY, op, cnt., 35. * See Angliah Historical Heme, loc. cit. 


* Evans in Journ. Anthrop, Inet xxx (1000). On the whole tind see Pounsen in JAB Arch. nat, 1911, 
£15 full. 
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Amenhotpe son of Hap. But that of Teie never occurs; she was as forgotten then as was. 
her heretic son, And by their types we know them to be characteristic scarubs of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. There is no need to insist on this now, when the erstwhile question 
of the date of the * Mycenaean” period is no longer in debate; but twenty years ago it Wis 
amusing to see how some people tried by all means to avoid the dreadful conclusion that 
there was anything in Greeve older than the year 776 p.c., how they twisted and wriggled 
in their vain endeavour to eseape from the pitiless archasological net that was being 
woven around them by discovery after discovery all pointing in the same direction of 
the fifteenth century 8.c., and how they finally succumbed to the evidence of the facts. 

In Akhennaten's day, then, Cyprus was the seat of a flourishing Mycenaean kingdom 
which evidently was in pretty close relations with Egypt. We have doubtless relics of 
traffie with Cyprus in the shape of many of the fragments of Mycenaean pottery found at 
Amarna, some of which was probably made in Cyprus, while some is of types aseociated 
with the mainland of Greece, There is little trace of direct connexion with Crete. In 
Akhenaten’s time indeed the Minoan power had passed its zenith. The destrnetion of the 
palace of Knossos had occurred, and the kingdom of Minos probably had come to its end. 
Whether the colonization of Cyprus was a result of this catastrophe we do not know, But 
it seems more probable that the Cyprian Minoans came from mainland Greece than that 
they were dispossessed Cretans, Their pottery has much more of the mainland character 
than the Cretan, And this would agree with the legends of the mixed Arcadian and other 
origins of the Cyprictes, But, if not the direct result of the destruction of Knossos, the 
colonization of Cyprus was connected with it, since it was doubtless the final result of the 
movement from the mainland that incidentally destroyed Knossos and the thalassocracy 
of Crete. 

The speedy collapse of Cretan enlture and art after the destruction of the Labyrinth is 
remarkable, and we have not as yet sufficient data to explain it satisfactorily. Anyhow, the 
seeptre had passed from the mother-island to the eolonies which she had established 
aforetime on the Greek mainland, to Mycenae and the resi, and from them came the 
impulse that took Mincan-Mycenaean eultnre to Rhodes and finally brought up in Cyprus. 
In the days of Hatshepsut and Sennermut, of Tuthmosis IIT and of Rekhmire’, the Minoans 
who brought their masterpieces of toreutie and of ceramic art to Egypt were Cretans of 
Knossos and Phaistes and no others, “the men of Keftin and of the Isles in the midst of 
the sea.” In the time of Akhenaten their place was taken by mainlanders of Mycenae, by 
Rhodians of Ialysos, and Cyprians of Enkomi. The period was that of the Aegean Bronze. 
Age known to us as the “Third Late Minoan” (IL, M. TID), or newly by the appellation of 
* Third Late Helladic" (L, A. 11), the term “ Helladie * being considered mare appropriate to 
a period whose centre of gravity was in Hellas proper, while “Minoan " is considered appro- 
priate only to the Cretan post-Knossian culture. The convenient term * Late Minoan I,” 
however, will probably survive as a name for the period, while the somewhat old-fashioned 
word “ Mycensean” has much to be said for it as a general term for the art and culture of 
this time. It must not, however, be forgotten in this connexion that the shaft-graves: 
of Mycenae, with their magnificent contents, are considerably older than this period, being 
contemporary with the Cretan period L. MI, which equates with the early Eighteenth 
Dyn asty in Egypt and dates about 100-1450 nc. In Akhenaten’s time the glory of these 
Perseid princes (or whoever they were), who were buried in the shaft-graves, had passed 
away; but Mycenae was still the seat of roval state, and now that the Minoan power 
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had vanished, was probably one of the most important centres of civilization mm Greece, 
The princes of this time, the age of Akhenaten, may perhaps have been the house 
known to later legend as that of Atreus, so famous in tragic story. It 1s not yet certain 
whether the great Tholos-tombs below the citadel at Mycenae, the tombs of Atreus and 
Klytaimnestra, as they are called, are really to be assigned to this period and Dynasty, or 
are older’. 

We may hope that our new excavations at Amarna will reveal new evidence that shall 
make clearer the relations between the Greece of the age of the Atridac, when “golden 
Mycenae” ruled, and Egypt. It is very probable that there was a considerable colony of 
Greeks in Egypt at the time’; and far from improbable that their artists exercised some 
influence over their Egyptian confréres, so that when Akhenaten gave the word for the 
throwing off of the fetters of convention, it is no wonder that the resulting work shews 
occasional Minoan touches which had the era of freedom lasted would no doubt have been 
accentuated. It is, however, the fact that this influence was by no means so great as might 
have been expected; and the fantastic side of Minoan art never seems to have appealed 
even to Akhenaten’s artists*. 

Of the Italiana at this date we know nothing but the types of their weapons. The 
Egyptians knew little of them. The Shardina mercenaries, if they were really Sardinians, 
were Italians; and they already took part in the fighting in Palestine as Eryptian hirelings, 
like the Shekhlal or Sagalassians(?) of Pisidia, who are also mentioned in the. Amarna 
letters’) But it is not really certain that the Shardina were Italians at all; they are much 
more likely to have been a people of Asia Minor (¢7, the name of Sardis), and as depicted 
on the Egyptian monuments they carry exactly the same corselet, huge round shield, and 
reat broad sword, as the warriors (such as the Arimasp slaying the griffon) on the ivory 
mirror-handle from Enkomi, to which we have seen reason to assign a Cilician origin. The 
Tursha, however, also already known in Egypt, no doubt were Tu(r}sei, Tyrrhenians, and so 


! The question has been again raised by the recent excavation of Mr J. E. Wace and the British School 
ut Athens at Mycenae, and is still aad yuadice. But one must admit that primd sacie-one would refer such 
buildings as the “treasuries " of Atrous at Mycenne and of Minyas at Orchoinends to the early late Minoan 
period rather than “L.M. D1." 

* We find such foreign colonies in Egypt in this age, That at Gurob, of the time of Tuthmosis I, is 
a case in point. And the products of Greece were freely imported into Egypt, for the use of Egyptians as 
well as of the foreigners themselves, Thus hardly any decent burial of the AVILth Dynasty is without 
its ditgelbonne or Mycenaean falee-necked vase, no doubt when originally imported containing olive oil or 
some other Greek prudiet, And we find the bigeliawne and the older “filler” vase imitated by the 
Egyptian in his characteristic blue futence (Hall, (foes Ciedizerion of tfreeve, 52, 53), 20 that they became 
domiciled in Eeypt, so to speak, 

5 Jowraal,1, 202. I have ofter: been consured for speaking of the inhabitants of Greece in Minoan days 
as “ Greeks,” and am told that they were not Grecks at all, but non-Aryan Moediterraneans. That they 
were not Aryans lis always been my thesis, but it does not debar me from calline them Greeks, since they 
lived in Greece, and (it must not be forgetten) the clissical Greeks were very largely of the old Mediter- 
rancon Licoxl, and in the predominantly Aryan Greek language that evolved after the arrival of the [ndo- 
Europeans there ia undoubtedly a very large non-Aryan vocabulary, though the structure of the language 
and much of its vooabulury je Aryan The Bengalis talk on Aryan language, but none would say that 
they are Aryan in blood, The classical Greeks were a half-Aryan people that talked a predominantly 
Aryan language. If they are Greeks, why not their non-Aryan ancestors too, the original inhabitants 
of Greeee | My own practice is to restrict the term *Hellenes” to the classical Greeks, while using 
*(ireeks” for the Bronze Age people aa well us for their partial desecndants, 

+ Hatin Pro. Soc. Bibl. Arch, 2xx1, 231. 
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probably were Italians, thongh, again, we do not know for certam that in the fifteenth 
eentury B.c. had yet occurred the traditional migration of the Etruscans from Anatolia 
which is sp strangely confirmed by the similarities of Etruscan art and culture to that of 
the Hittites, Italy therefore may still have remained a terra fncognita to the Egyptians, 
and Italians rearae aves. 

When we pass south over the Libyan Sea, turning our backs on the havens of Greece 
and on the stark mountain-wall of Crete, we come to the land of steppe afterwards nch m 
fleeces, and of stone, later useful for quarrying, which the Egyptians knew as Themeh and 
the later Greeks as Libya. It had early traditional connexions with Greece, and the 
Egyptians even under the Sixth Dynasty (c, 8.c, 2700) do not speak of its people as if they 
were absolute barbarians. Wo know little, however, of its early culture; and in Akhenaten's 
day it was what it had been for centuries, a mere raiding-tield for Egyptian slave-razzias. The 


time had not yet come for the Libyan upheavals that were to use Egypt so hardly in the days: 


of Meneptah and Ramesses 111, and, in alliance with the sea-qirates of the isles swarming over 
the ruins of the old power of Crete, fora moment to threaten a return of a foreign domina- 
tion to the land, Yet it has been noticed by Prof Newberry that during a great part of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty the ancient cities of the north-western Delta are hardly ever 
mentioned in the inseriptions, which looks as if during the Hyksos period Libyan tribes 
had overrun the marshes of the western Delta and had entered into a prolonged oct pation 
of whut had been Egyptian territory, bemg tolerated there by the Theban kings of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, who took little interest in the Delta, the North that was so closely 
identified with the Hyksos and was so deeply soiled with foreign blood, Libyan, Mediterranean, 
and Semitic. When, after Haremhab had restored the state when the mad episode of 
Akhenateri was over, the Nineteenth Dynasty ascended the throne, matters were different. 
The new royal house was of northern origm, and its home was in the district of Tanis and 
Pelusium, which became the chief seat of the court, So it may be imagined that the north- 
western Delta was now reclaimed for its ancient owners, and this faet may very likely 
account for the revolt and attack of the Libyans under Meneptah ; the dispossessed Libyans 
waited till the fear of Ramesses II was stilled by his death, and then, when the throne was 
oecupied by the weak and elderly man, his son, they struck. In spite of their defeat, the 
north-western nomes remained predominantly Libyan in blood. But the Egyptian authority 
and religious cults were restored there, and the people became egyptinnized. 

Harembab had governed the North for Akhenaten during the Palestinian troubles 
loyally, though he was not an Atenist, apparently; and, when the generation of fainéant 
Amarnaites that followed Akhenaten on the throne was expended, he was the only possible 
candidate for the throne. By him “law and order” in churel as well as state were restored ; 
the episode of the heretic Akhenaten and his aesthetes was solemnly anathematized with 
bell, book, and candle, and after a deal of hard words about “that criminal of Akhetaten,” 
society settled down again on traditional lines and worshipped Amen-Re€ in a proper and 
decent manner. Bat all originality had abandoned Egypt with Akhenaten; and she became 
soon a mere museum of doddering priests and mummies and remained 60, under the rule 
of Libyans or Ethiopians, till the artificial renascence of the Saites endeavoured to reyuyenate 
her, but without originality or real inspiration. Saite art could baldly imitate the very 
ancient or it could be pretty and graceful; it could not be really fine, though it muat, be 
admitted that success was achieved in the remarkable series of portrait-heads of elderly 
inen (such as Montemhét the governor of Thebes under Tirhakah) that this period has 
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left. The greatness of Ptolemaic Egypt was the greatness of Greek Alexandria, not of 
Egypt. The only Ptolemaic art of any value was Greek; Egyptian art died with the 
Saites. 

The experiment of Akhenaten was never repeated. He was the product of his pecuhar 
circumstances, and these circumstances, the philosophical religious speculations of the 
priests of On, the probable religious laxity and eclecticism of his half-foretgn father, his 
own dovtrinaire conceit and the conscientious pacificism that handed over Palestine and 
Syria to chaos and misery and the rule of his intriguing Hittite enemy, we have seen in 
this survey of the relation of Egypt with the external world during his reign. 


ApnorrionaL Nore. 


As regards the Amonist fugitives mentioned on p. 45, 1. 14, see Haun, Ancient History 
of the Near East, 350. The names of these people, supposed by Weber (in Ksuprzon, 
Amarna-Tafeln, 1268, n) to be Mitannian, are evidently in many cases Egyptian. Tuya, 
Leia, Vishiari, Mania, Paliima and Nimmakhé all look Egyptian; Tuya, Leia and Mania 
are easily explicable as the Egyptian names Tuye (Tui), Leie (Rui) and Mem; and 
Nimmakhé is a perfect transcription of Nebemhét, as that name was pronounced (probably 
as Nibmahé) under the Eighteenth Dynasty. 
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EL-KAB AND THE GREAT WALL 
By SOMERS CLARKE, F.S.A. 


1. IxTroprerion, 


Tue geographical position of the two places known in our time as El-Kab, on the east 
side of the Nile, and El-Kom el-Ahmar, on its western side, is not without interest. If is 
not. often that places acquire importance in their country unless the sites on which they 
stand offer advantages either strategical or commercial; though im some cases a sacred 
site may gather around itself a very considerable population ant develop into a well-known 
city. We may enquire what were the reasons for the ancient development of El-Kab and 
El-Kém. el- Ahmar in the positions in which we find them? The position of Memphis at 
the junction of the Nile Valley with the Delta can be accounted for, and the strategic 
position of Aswin and Elephantine in connection with the First Cataract, or of Bihen in 
connection with the Second, can equally be accounted for; the founders of those places 
selected their respective positions because the advantages of the sites for their own purposes 
were clearly recognized. But what advantages are offered by a site such as that of El-Kém 
el-Ahmar? Does it stand at the end of a road of particular importance? The best reads 
froin the Oasis of Khargah, which lies one hundred miles to the west of it, touch the Nile 
elaewhere. Minerals are not- known in the western desert, nor are there any strongly 
marked headlands or points of outlook near the spot. El-Kab, on the other hand, is more 
likely to have attracted attention asa defensible place. The craggy sandstone hills advance 
close to the east bank of the Nile both above and below the site, which stands, as it were, 
in the centre of « thirly wide bay, From many points an outlook could be maintained, and 
imleed has been maintained, A large valley haa its outlet east of the site, and throngh 
this came a road from the gold mines in the Arabian chain of mountains. 

Some historians are of opinion that El-Kom el-Ahmar was the capital town of kings 
ruling Dpper Egypt only. If these kings were buried at Abydos, as: is affirmed, the dis- 
tance between that place and El-Kém el-Ahmar meicates that they held a conside 
strip of the country. But in that case how very near to the southern edge of their ianki 
they placed their capital town! Next, Menes comes upon the scene uniting Upper and 
Lower Egypt and establishing his capital nt Memphis; El-Kom el-Ahmar must then have 
necessarily taken a secondary place. Possibly it was the position of El-Kab, well placed to 
gain the advantages of commerce, that enabled it to advance whilst its opposite neighbour 
remajned stationary or even dwindled; for such was evidently the ease. 

The configuration of the hills enclosing the Nile Valley can have changed handily at 
all from very carly historical times, but on the other hand the river and its banks have 
certainly changed «a good deal. The level of average High Nile must, m the early times of 
El-Kab, have been at least three metres lower than it is now. The full Nile is now but 
little below the level of the enltivated ground, but in ite early youth the town musi have 
sto! well above the flood waters, 
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We have clear evidence that from before the Twenty-sixth Dynasty the river was eating 
its way eastward. What was the position of the river-edge on the western side of the Nile 
we cannot tell, but considerable changes have taken place there recently, A valued old 
servant, « sailor all his life long, told me that he remembered when the boats came up 
elose to some villages on the west bank which are now separated from the river by fields 
and acanal Whether there was then an island, which seems probable, he eould not recall. 
There is now a considerable island a little to the south’. 

Whilst El-Kém el-Ahmar stands quite away from the Nile and touches the desert on 
its western side El-KAb has the advantage of standing upon the river-bank. The patient 
industry of Mr F. W. Green has revealed to us the high antiquity of the former site’, It 
may be observed (see Pl. LX ATI of Mr Green's account) that the sanctuaries of the temple 
hear a definite relation to the revetted sand-mound over which the structure was. built. 
There is ample evidence of a continuous influence of the holy place from times extremely 
remote. ‘The Nubian sandstone, miserable building material as 1t 15, is found in con- 
siderable quantities on the east bank of the Nile, and was made use of for building the 
temples at El-Kib, On the west bank such stone as exists is altogether too bad for Serious 
masonry work. The temple at El-KOm el-Ahmar was, it would seem, except for its columns 
and a few other parts, built of brick. From this we may make the deduetion that, after 
quite the early period, if was a rather insignificant place. Why could not stone have been 
brought from the east side, or even from Gebel Silsilah, which 14 not far off? There are 
to be found in Egypt sundry examples of stone buildings standing on substructures wf 
crude brick, and, even if the stone be afterwards stolen, there are always many fragments 
of it lef behind, We ean occasionally trace a place by the chips of stone which indicate 
the lines of the ancient walls. But no such relica are to be found at El-K6m el-Ahmar. 
In some. cases crude brick walls were coated with thin slabs of stone on which were the 
sculptures, inscriptions, etc. ; and in the Temple group at El-Kab are remains of such a 
building. Mr Green thinks he found indications of this method of building at El-Kom 
el-Ahmar. In any case blocks of some weight would be required in such a building for 
columns, architraves, lintels, roof slabs and the like. In order to transport such blocks iv is 
evident that some means of moving them other than dragging them from the river side to 
the site would, if possible, be made use of, We know that a canal was dug up to the site 
of Abydos’. There must, too, have been a canal at Thebes along which the vast masses af 
stone for the various temples were transported and which doubtless fed the Birket Habu. 
1 would venture to invite Egyptologists to investigute this subject of ancient canals. The 

' ‘The way in which the Nile has, within « comparatively short time, changed ite bed in different 
places, nuny he appreciated by studying the course ul the river as given by Makrizt in his description of 
Culro (see alao S. L. Poon, Cairo Fifty Feara Age). Again, by examining the map of the city given in the 
Description ee FP Boypte and finally by examining the interesting map published by the Survey Department, 
in whieh modern Cairo is printed over the Description map, it will be seen that from the great Rowan 
fortress, tho Kagr eahi-Shum‘a, following pretty closely the line of the Helwin Railway to Bib el-Lak and 
continuing very directly northward, the whole of the Frank quarter of Cairo is now standing where the 
river used to How, Orat Thebes, what changes we may obeerve | ‘The Nile act first bad ite bank east of the 
aite of the Hypoatyle Hall, then retired weatward wotil the Great Pylon aod the avenue Of sphinxes stood 
oy itw east bank and finally retired still further to where we now see it Or we may compare the plan of 
the district published by Sir G. Wilkinson with the more recent map published by the Survey Department. 

2 In Quiet, aod GHEEN, Hieratonpolia, Part Ul, PL LX X14, map of Hieraconpolis is given, but its 
rintion to EI-K&b is not shown. 

4 See Pera, Afistory of Egypt, W1, +2. 
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absence of any considerable blocks or broken fragments of stone at El-Kdm el-Ahmar may 
be taken to indicate that there never was a canal of importance leading to this site. The 
enclosure walls of the town (see Mr Green's map, Pls. LXXIII-LXXM1Ja) embrace but 
4 small area, and within these walls was but little room for a considerable population. The 
treasmres that were found on the site, many of which are to be seen at the Cairo Museum 
and are described in the publications of the Egypt Research Account already referred to, 
all belong to a period of high antiquity, far earlier than the temple below which most of 
them were discovered. In the later periods of Egyptian history the place must have lost 
all its importance. 

The historical prominence of El-Kiab was far more continuous, although nothing of such 
Interest to us moderns as the wonderful series of objects discovered at El-Kém el-Ahmar 
has ever been revealed there. 


2. ‘Tse Ancient Town anp ITs WALLS. 


When we examine the site at El-Kab (see FL IX), one of the first things that we 
observe is that there are no less than three sets of walls. The word “sets” is here 
employed because there are found, clearly having relation to one another, first a double 
range enclosing part of the ancient town, second a double range enclosing the temple group, 
and lastly, most conspicuous of the three, the great and massive wall cutting across the site 
of the ancient town and including a very considerable tract of ground which has, none the 
less, never been occupied. The great walls are set out on a rectangular plan. In onler to 
make the description more easy, I shall refer to the walls last mentioned as the Chreat Walls, 
while the other two sets will be termed the Temple Enclosure and the Double Walls 
respectively. 

In examining the donble line of curved walls we find left between them a space which 
is deeply covered with broken pottery and has evidently been dug over many times by 
sebakh-diggers and others, The space defined on the north by the Double Walls is now a bs 
mere chaos; it marks the site of all that is left of the ancient town, and has been 
rummaged until nothing but a series of pits remains where once, no doubt, there wore 
houses. But what we still see by no means indicates the full extent of the ancient town: 
The Double Walls advanced towards the river, and even so recently as twenty-nine years 
ago, When first I visited the place, there was ample evidence of habitations. outside aud 
westward of the western line of the Great Walls; see PL X. A further proof that the 
town extended more to the west and south is seen in the fact that quantities of ancient 
pottery may be observed in the river-bank, and that inscribed cylinders and other traces of 
high antiquity have there been found‘, These traces extend for some distance southward 
along the river-bank., 

The Double Walls are very much ruined, their latest wounds being those inflicted by 
the sebhdbhin at the time that the houses were dug away. Further, much damige must 
have been done by the walls of the Temple Enclosure, which were extended night inte the 
heart of the town. Westward of the town, the Nile, as already stated, has always had 
a great tendency to eat away its right bank; in so doing it has devoured perhaps half of 
the ancient town. 
description of PL Xj cf. aleo J. E. Qurmene, &- Ads, Egyptian Research Account, 1897, p. 20, and Pl XX. 
where stinilar cvlinders from the cemetery aro shown. 


' Bee J. d. Trvon, Well Drueiage and Mowwmenta of EI-Kib: The Tomh of fohkeri, London, 1805, 
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Thus we find ourselves confronted with the following facts. (a) ‘The remains of a very 
ancient town were enclosed by double walls just as the fortress of El-Kém el-Ahmar is 
enclosed down to the present day', and just as, also, we find at Abydos. But here it is 
net a question of a town within a fortress, but merely of one surrounded by double walls. 
(b) At-some period or other the Nile had eaten its way so far towards the east that the 
town was threatened with destruction. As a result, the authorities decided that the town 
should be moved further eastwards, In this intention the Great Walls were built, cutting 
right across the old town and providing abundant room for its inhabitants to spread them- 
selves within the new enclosure. Notwithstanding what was done, the inhabitants did not 
desert their old homes but continued to reside in them, as is proved by the fact that the 
only part of the area enclosed by the Great Walls which shows signs of habitation is that 
enclosed by the old Double Walls; within the very ample space provided outside those walls 
there is little, if any, trace of oecupation. The people of El-K&ab continued to build houses 
one above the other in their customary fashion, until the new buildings rose to the full 
height of the Great Wall in its western section and covered it in part of its length. 

We must now touch briefly on the history of El-Kab, of which indeed but few particulars 
are known, though they take ns through very many centuries. We have atill the remains 
of the ancient town before our eyes, In the desert and hills lying to the east are many 
tombs relating thereto*; and at various points on the rocks lying in the same direction 
are the names of early kings of the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Dynasties, Watching stations 
were established at well-chosen points, and this makes us realize that the place must have 
had strategic, as well as commercial, importance. The narrow pass that lies a little to the 
south was the scene of a battle so recently as the end of the eighteenth century, when 
the French Expedition was making its way up to the First Cataract. 

So important was E]-Kab that we there find, besides the group of temples inside the Great 
Walls, no less than five others outside: one of ‘Tuthmosis IIT a little to the north, another 
of Nektanebos immediately outside the desert gate‘, and three more farther inland dated to 
Amenophis HT*, to Ramesses TL and to late Ptolemaic date respectively—the last developed 
out of a tomb. The temple group inside the walls also gives evidence of a vitality extending 
over a long period of time, in addition to the testimony derived from documentary sources", 

Down to the Thirtieth Dynasty the town seems to have Hourished, but from soon after 
that time it probably began slowly to decay. T base this statement on the facts which came 
to light when I laid bare the whole templesite. We found evidences that part of the buildings 
were used as residences, fragments of pottery and Roman glass being dug up; and there 
were also a few interments, though none could be identified as Christian, By Christian 
times the place seems to have been quite abandoned. Nothing was found that we could 
associate with the Arab Conquest or after. 

In view of the considerable importance to which El-KAb once rose, it has been 
a disappointment not to have discovered traces of any ancient residences. The strip of 

* See Hieratonpolis, uo, PL LAXTV, with p. 10, | * See Trion, op. cit, p. 1. 

2 Quinent, op, cit, Pl XXVI. The Description de f Egypte itso contains drawings of this temple. 

* QUELLE, op, cit, PL XXL. ; 

* See Wall-Drowings and Monwments of Et-Kdh, The Tompte of Amenhefep [Hi, by 1. J. Tyrton, 
FSA. and Somers Cranks, FSA. Quaritch, 1895, 

"The entire witerial ja set forth in handy form in Mr Wereatics Guide fo the Antupwities of Upper 
Foypt, Being a more guide-book, the aucnracy of thix work tnat not be too greatly depended tpon, the 
compiler being blessed with a rather vivid imagination. None the less, the book is very useful, 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. vin. 8 
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eultivable ground bordering the river is so small that no more then than now would houses 
be built wpon it. Such building would be contrary both to economy and to common-sense, 
We might suppose that the houses of officials would be built on the desert land immediately 
to the east of the cultivation. The Nile has never flooded this ground, which lies at too 
high a level; but the evidences which we huve searched for have not been found, either 
inside or outside the Great Walls. 

Henceforth we shall confine our description to El-Kab itself; but before embarking upon 
it a few words must be said as to the points of the compass. The course of the Nile is, in 
Egypt, so very usually from south to north that it is customary to regard down-stream as 
north and up-stream as south, although the windings of the river may lead us somewhat 
astray, At El-Kab the Nile runs somewhat west of north. The great enclosure lies, 
however, with two of ita walls almost parallel to the river, and these we will call the 
Eastern and Western Walls, the castern one being situated towards the desert. The 
other two walls completing the quadrangle are, consequently, the North and South Walls. 
Reference to Pl. [X will show that the north point is, in fact, very nearly over the north-east 
angle of the enclosure. 

To realize the most ancient form of the town we must remove from our minds all 
thought of the Great Walls which now form so prominent an object. As shown in 
Pl. X, the town was ovoid in shape, and was surrounded by a double wall of ernde 
brick extending considerably more to the west than it does at present. Indeed, we may 
assume that perhaps half of the old town has been swallowed up by the river, The area of 
the ancient town can hardly have been less than that of the reetangle enclosed by the 
Great Walls, The temple or temples lay on the eastern skirt of the ancient town, pon 
a spot slightly raised above the general level of the ground to its west; and this elevation 
was slightly increased artificially, To north and south of the town, skirting the river, was 
cultivated land. Immediately east of the town was and is the desert, which was made use 
of as a cemetery froma very remote period, It will be observed from a study of the map that 
the Great Walls were subsequently built without regard to this cemetery. In some cases 
tombs were covered by them; but at the north-east side the large group of magtabas either 
presented too great an obstacle or was respected for other reasons’, 

Whilst the whole of the neighbouring gebel and desert is of sandstone and sandstone 
débris, the ground wpon which the ancient town is built is of limestone detritus and rolled 
pebbles and boulders, some of considerable size, brought down by floods from the valley 
which opens from the east, So large a volume of detritus has been poured out upon the 
sandstone floor of the open valley-mouth that it has formed a long fan-shaped tongue of 
land, slightly raised and extending right down to the river. This raised bank was selected 

asthe place of early settlement, and afterwards became the site of the town. It must be 
undaratood that the formation of this tongue of land and the settlement upon it are almost 
lost from view in the dim twilight of prehistoric antiquity. 

To pass on to a more recent period, the tombs and magtabas already mentioned as lying 
to the north-east of the Great Walls go back to the Third and Fourth Dynasties. Their 
pits are now standing full of water through a great part of the year, though of course they 
did not do so when first built. 





' Quiet, op, cz. PL AXUIT 
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We will now proceed to describe the Double Walls which still enclose the northern 

portion of the ancient town. 
‘The inner wall measures about 2-44 metres in thickness, the outer about 274 m,, and 
the space between them is about 488m. It must, however, be atated that it is most 
difficult, if indeed it be possible, to arrive at accurate measurements as to the thickness of 
these walls. Being built, as they are, of crude brick, they not only have suffered, from 
infiltration waters, but have also been the object of pillage, the material admitting of 
re-use. Houses long since decayed or removed have been built up against the inner wall. 
In sundry cases the builders of the houses have made use of the town walls as part of their 
parasitic structures, and time, as well as the action of moisture, has so fused together the 
onginal and the intrusive parts that it ts often difficult to distinguish the two. The 
sebhvithin have not been particular to discriminate, so that in the process of stealing the 
house walls they have frequently skinned those of the town. 

The bricks of which the Double Walls are built are much smaller than those of the 
Great Walls) Some of these bricks are O-OG m. in thickness, 013 m. in width and 0350 m. 
in length, but in this matter there are considerable variations, besides which it is evident 
that in many places the walls have been broken and patched. It seemed to me impossible 
to say what difference, if any, in construction and materials, existed between the inner 
and outer Double Walls, The inner wall is in sundry places higher than the outer, and 
probably was so built from the start’. The bricks themselves were carelessly made, but 
little tin (chopped straw) being used; indeed both in size and in material they are very 
similar to the common domestic brick that runs throughout the ages. 

Ihave no belief that the age of bricks may be told from their size. I think that the 
Ancient Egyptians were too sensible, in view of the differences in requirements, to bind 
themselves to any fixed size. In addition, the clay from one place will shrink more, in 
drying, than the clay from another, so that with moulds all alike it does not follow that the 
clay placed in them will produce bricks all alike. In one and the same building there may 
be observed bricks made from different clays, differing both in hardness and in colour: 
of which fact an example will be given later, 

Whether the outer of these two walls was built by Amenemmes IIT, as some are 
disposed to think, is difficult: to say, They would do him but little credit. The walls at the 
Second Cataract belonging to approximately the same date are wonderfully superior; but 
those walls form parts of real fortresses, as at El-Kém el-Ahmar, and are not merely 
town walls*, 

In 1893, when first I visited El-Kab, the space lying between the two walls was filled 
for a depth of at least 2:0 m. with broken pot-sherds, while large quantities of sherds and 
town débriz lay outside, The pottery was of all dates and had been turned over at many 
different times, so that no conclusions could be reached by observing stratification. By the 
year 1898 still further turnings over took place; and subsequently, M. Maspero gave 
permission to those engaged in making the Luxor-Aswan Railway to take (under super- 
vision) many tons of sherds for consolidation of the permanent way, not only from between 
the walls, but also from the many pits that occupy the place of the town houses. 


' So too in the case of the fortress at El-Kém el-Ahmar, Hierakonpolis, u, 19. 
* Bee Journal, m1, 165-179, 
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Tt was possible, in 1893, to trace on the west side of the western Great Wall the 
continuation of the Double Walls of which I have been writing. Though the traces were 
few, there was evidence of ruined houses and of much pot-sherds extending towards the 
river. Their fragility and the constant attacks of moisture, as well as their value to the 
cultivator, have by now removed these traces. Annually, as the Nile retires within its bed, the 
river bank is exposed and in it are seen many fragments of pottery of all periods. Inserthed 
cylinders have already been quoted as found there. Towards the south, the town appears 
to have extended as far as the line of the southern wall of the Great Enclosure. How far 
the town stretched westward it is impossible to say; but we shall, I think, be safe in 
supposing its limit to have reached at least 250 m. beyond the Great Wall. I shall return 
to this subject later in treating of the breakwater that was constructed to protect the south- 
west angle of the new enclosure (see below, p, 69). 

After the Great Walls had been built, it is very evident that the people continued to 
live in their accustomed places, although many of their houses must have been destroyed 
in the process. They soon healed the gash that had been made and continued to build 
until the houses rose right over the new wall. There was some wisdom in keeping to the 
old site as long as they could do sn: the people had not so far to go for water as they would 
have had if they had migrated to the new site within the rectangle. 

Tam able to give a rather interesting account of El-Kab as it was many years before 
I saw it first in 1893. This I obtained from the ghafir of the Service of Antiquities named 
Suleiman, who was at that time about 48 years of age. He told me how he remembered 
seeing, as a small boy, the felldhin digging sebakh from against the inner Double Wall. 
This wall stood up quite high, almost as high as the piece of wall still standing which at 
the present day (1920) forms part of the north wall of the Temple Enclosure’, Suleiman 
stated that the town wall resembled the walls that used to stand about the temple of Edfn 
with houses built high up against them. He remembered how, when the supporting masses 
of sehakh had been removed, large pieces of the wall fell down and made masses of dust like 
red smoke, The whole town area was covered with ruined houses which lay at that time 
quite high up against the western Great Wall. His father had told him that this part of 
the Great Wall was entirely buried under houses when he was young, By way of comment 
upon the above statement I may say that in no place is the facing of the Great Wall so 
well preserved even at the present day as in the case of its western portion: the result of 
its having, until recent yeurs, been so completely covered with houses*, Suleimén further 
stated that against the piece of wall referred to, being a piece of the Temple Enclosure 
walls to the north, the houses were mounded up, and indeed there can still be seen the 
mark of this mound on the northern face of the wall. I am able to support Suleimiin’s 
statement by a reference to certain notes which were made by E. W. Lane and are 
preserved at the British Museum (Add. MSS. 34088, 4, 5, 6). 

In addition to his well-known book, The Modern Egyptians, Lane had proposed to write 
and illustrate a work descriptive of the Nile. In connection with his visit to El-Kab he 
refers to the mound of ruins piled over the site of the town, The industry of the sebbikhin 
has now completely reversed the situation as described by Lane, the site of the mounded 

' This piece of wall is falling to pieces rather quickly, as.a large fake is-subaiding from ite southern fave, 

* This wall is now rapidly perishing through the action of the moisture at the foot: Within the lust 
8x or seven yeurs (1919) lurve pieees of the facing have slipped down and fallen to pieces, while immense 
longitudinal cmeks are developing, See Pl, XV, top, 
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houses being at the present day a series of small pits holding more or less moisture and 
hoary with salt during the period of Low Nile’. When the sebhdkAin are busy upon a 
deposit of the materials they so much prize, they do not stop digging until they reach 
mother earth. The depth of the existing pits and the height to which the mound must 
have risen was not, added together, less than six or seven metres as an average, and in 
places even more. It is almost needless to say that the stbakh-digging has been stopped 
for many years, the place being now carefully guarded. 

Through the kindness of Professor Sayce, I am able to supply some evidence as to the 
state of El-RKab at a period well before that of the ghafir Suleimiin or his father. Professor 
Sayee sends me an extract from a book entitled A View of the Levant published by 
C. Perry in 1743, On p. 361 we read: “At a place called Caab, about 27 leacues below 
Asoan, on the East, is a high mountain with a castle at top of it; and in the Plain below 
bearing East-South-East of it, we discovered something that looked like a piece of Antiquity. 
We ordered the Master to put to the shore, and after we had walked about half a mile we 
came to the remains of an Ancient Temple, consisting of Six Pillars, in Two Rows, with 
their roofs entire. A little to the North of these are the F ragments of many other broken 
Pillars, and considerable other. Ruins, and curiously wrought with Hieroglyphics, ete. To 
the West of it is a sort of Room which is Six Paces long, Four broad and Five high, all 
richly wrought with Hieroglyphics, ete. Bearing South of it at some distance, we found a 
great many stones all wrought into form, and covered with Hieroglyphics, and besides these 
many precious morsels of finest dark-grey Granite, so that, allowing these things adjacent 
to have belonged to the Main Edifice, it was nearly 100 paces long.” 

This aecount is exceedingly valuable, as it enables us to picture to ourselves the 
immense change in the appearance of El-Kab wrought by 180 years. The travellers by the 
river, approaching from the south, see “a high mountain with a castle at top of it.” The 
“high mountain” ig certainly poetic, but the eminence can hardly be other than the 
upstanding rock in which wre the well-known tombs of Paheri, etc., etc., and on the top of 
which are the remains, in sun-dried brick, of an outlook or other station of considerable 
size, though this can now hardly be noticed from the ground below. The houses, heaped one 
upon the other, evidently so covered the western portion of the Great Walls that our 
trayellers did not even observe them, since they do not even mention what is now the most 
striking landmark of all. The columns referred to formed part of the Hypostyle Hall of the 
temple, and are mentioned by Champollion in Lettres écrites d' Egypte, 194. The fragments 
to the north were part of the sanctuary of the large temple, three chambers in a row, The 
outline of the walls of the little chamber to the west, “a sort of Room,” can still be traced 
(1919), as also fragments of the dark-grey granite which are, in fact, part of a colossal 
figure beaten to fragments and lying close beside the Ptolemaic Porch that covered the 
entrance to the large temple of the Twenty-aixth to Thirtieth Dynasties. The writer's 
conjecture was thus justified, and his guess at the length of the buildings was very correct. 

We must realize that the mound formed by the ancient town was so great, and its 
magnitude (assisted by the considerable ruing both of the temple and of the high wall 
within which is the Sacred Lake) s0 impressive, that the attention was quite distracted 
from the Great Walls. Where the visitors saw an extensive mound we now behold a 
melancholy and hungry hollow; where they saw standing columns we now discern nothing 
rising more than a metre above the floor level, The final destruction of the temple ruins 

" Lepsius, in his plan of El-Kab (Denkmiler, 1, 100) also shows a mound where these pits bow are, 
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was indeed brought about by the Government under the enlightened rule of Ismail Pasha, 
who directed that such stones as could be used should be collected and taken to El-Matatnah 
for building the sugar works. 

We must now attempt to assess, so far as we are able, the approximate date of the 
Double Walla Beyond « doubt, they bear a close relation to the mass of ruined houses 
which they in part enclose. [ venture to affirm that they equally clearly have no relation 
to the Great Wall, which cuts right through and over the ancient town in the most ruthless 
fushion. Where the Double Walls still remain, we can trace the ancient houses coming 
right up to the inner one, and piled up againat them in the manner described by the ghajflr 
Suleiman. On Feb, 22, 1904, Professor Sayce and myself began to search for relationship, 
if it should exist, between the Double Walls and the Great Enclosure Wall. By measurement 
we carried the lines of the Double Walls from the east to the west sides of the weatern Great 
Wall, and there we found the remams which we sought, running straight on towards the 
river, Obviously, the new wall could be in no way connected with the old, but cut through 
it, just as it also cut through the houses of the town. There was no deep foundation 
for the new wall, which rested partly on a sandy loam and partly on the remams of older 
buildings. This exatmination proves, I think, that whatever may be the period at which 
the Great Wall was built, it is of a date decidedly later than that of the Double Walls and 
of the houses through which it ewts in so discdainfnl « way. 

Aguinst the inner or eastern face of the Great Wall we dug downward vertically until 
we arrived at its foot. At this place we found that it rested on a layer of broken sherds, 
ashes and bits of charcoal, evidences, as we considered, of an occupied house. These remains 
could be traced for a length of 10 metres, The level of this Inyer was nearly 1 metre above 
the average present level of the town site. Below the layer described, we found hard sandy 
earth free from pottery and charcoal, Doubtless the great weight of the wall, combined 
with the effects of infiltration, had somewhat changed the originally looser character of the 
soil. Near the wall-face, and at the distance of 1 metre below the layer above mentioned, 
we came upon the remains of a house-wall of brick, broken pottery, rubbing stones and 
worked flints. The accumulated house débriy must have been deep when the Great Wall 


was built right over it 








4. Tae Tempe Grove. 


We must now devote ourselves to the relationship, one to the other, of the group of 
temples which stand at the eastern edge of the ancient town. This group of temples is one 
of singular interest, the buililings of different periods being so curiously intermixed, An 
examination shows that the buildings are none of them parts of the most ancient structure 
or structures that stood on the site, As a test, soundings (begun Jan. 11, 1914) were made 
by us upon the line of the axes of the two largest temples. The indications were in all cases 
the same. We found that a slightly raised mound had been selected for the temples, but 
that in an earlier period the mound had been occupied by dwellings of some sort. Vestiges 
of very thin walls and also of the refnse of habitation were found. It is upon these that 
the temples were placed, whereby the town came to occupy a place between the temples 
aml the river. 

Traces of a temple of early date were discovered in two large blocks of red pranite, 
perhaps the bases of obelisks, as well as a door-sill of the same material in which may be 
seen the sinking for the door-pivot. These three blocks are almost beyond doubt in their 
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original positions, but bear no relation to the existing temple walls, in spite of the fact 
that the door-sill stands on the axis maintained throughout the ages for the chief temple. 
A temple with the cartouche of Tuthmosis II] succeeded the temple with the granite 
door-sill ; but whether any building intervened between the two we know not, Ramesses I 
mate additions to the temple of Tuthmosis ILI, building brick pylons which extended the 
building towards the south, A great transformation took place as late as the Twenty-sixth 
Dynasty, when much material from the temple of Tuthmosis IIT was used as foundations 
for a new building, which, religiously preserving the original axis, was extended both 
northward and eastward. Still later a porch of five bays lengthwise—a type of building 
much in favour in Ptolemaic times—was added southward of the pylons contributed by 
Ramesses [1. 

Side by side with the temple already described, and to the west of it, was built another, 
in the foundation deposit of which we discovered the cartouches of Amenophis Il, while on 
ite walls were found the nimes of Amenophis II, Ramesses I and Ramesses I. This temple 
was likewise in part built with fragments from a structure of Tuthmosis II', It can easily 
be seen that the temple of ‘Tuthmosis IIT first mentioned must have been standing when 
the temple of Amenophis IT was erected, as this was yery much controlled by its larger 
neighbour. The later temple was, nevertheless, carried on southward, and its eastern pylon 
actually encronched into the forecourt of the earlier building. When, however, the earlier 
building was rebuilt and considerably enlarged, this state of things was reversed. The 
eastern wall of the forecourt of the lesser temple was pulled down, and the western wall of 
a completely new forecourt to the large temple took its place. It is as part of the project 
for reconstructing the larger and more ancient temple, a project initiated about the 
Twenty-sixth Dynasty, that the erection of the Great Walls of El-Kab must be viewed. 

The Temple Group is enclosed by two sets of walls, marked YY YX and YYYY in 
Pi. IX, the one inside the other, It was the universal custom in Egypt to enclose a temple 
with solid walls of such a height that only from some way off could the highest parts of 
the structure, excepting the pylons, be seen. The great gateway was very usually set on 
the line of the enclosure wall, At El-Kiib we find the rectangle of the inner enclosure 
(XY XXX) clearly defined, with the pylon of the largest temple in the line of the southern 
wall, and exactly on the axis of the said temple. The rectangle thus formed may be dated 
far back, earlier than the rebuilding of the temple by Tuthmosis III. The eastern wall of 
this enclosure unites at its northern extremity with the Double Walls of the ancient town. 
Unfortunately, we cannot find any continuation of the Double Walls projecting southwards 
from the enclosure. The whole surface of the ground southward of the Temple Group has, 
at one time or another, been dug over, perhaps when the outer Temple Enclosure and the 
Great Walls were built. 

This second wall (¥¥ ¥¥) is likewise built of crude brick and laid out in relation to 
the temples. It presents some peculiarities in its plan. The eastern wall is parallel with 
the temple axis. At right angles to this and starting from the north end is a wall stretching 
towards the west. This now stops at W) the point where the Double Walls meet it; but 
there is enough to show that it continued much farther westward over the site that has 
been dug into pits by the sebbdkhin, and accordingly enclosed the temples on the north, 
From the southern end of the east wall there ran westward a wall similar in construction 





1 QUTRKUL, op, cit., 20 with PL EX 
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and materials to the pieces above mentioned. This formed the southern enclosure of the 
temples, and in it are the ruins of two gateways S and 7’, the one on the axis of the large 
temple, and the other on that of the temple of Amenophis LL Through the first-mentioned 
of these two gateways the temple wxis, if produced, leads straight to the masonry quay or 
platform on the bank of the Nile. 

The enclosure wall YY YY is built in blocks or panels in the same way as the Great 
Walls, and the size of the bricks is considerably larger than those employed in the con- 
struction of the ancient Double Walls. The stone-lined gateways 8 and 7 are sadly broken 
up, but the remains of the cartouche of Nektanebos are visible. This justifies the belief 
that the enlarged temple, together with its enclosure and gateways, belongs to the Twenty- 
sixth to Thirtieth Dynasties, and that the Great Walls, so well laid out in their paralleliem 
with these monuments, are, in fact, part of the same project. 

The information was volunteered to me by jfelldhin on the spot, and not asked 
for, that they had found remains of a stone-paved road on the line of the temple axes. 
The space traversed by this road is now cultivated; this, and the valne of the stones 
for building purposes, are reasons more than sufficient to account for their entire 

The west wall of the Temple Enelosure with which we are now concerned is at right 
angles to the south wall, and has suffered very much, Through it, as well as through the 
east wall, is the lowest course of a stone-lined gateway. Thus, in addition to the two 
gateways in the south wall, there was one in the east, and another in the west. At the 
north-west corner the walls forming the enclosure are entirely destroyed. To judge from 
the condition of the ground at this angle, it may be presumed that the enclosure walls were 
earried forward right over the houses of the old town, just as we have found was done in 
the construction of the Great Walls, The hand of the autocrat seems very manifest in each 
of the cases: but those with whom autocrats are ouf of favour will be pleased to observe 
that the inhabitants of the town proved the stronger in the end, since they did not migrate 
to within the newly created area, 

The Sacred Lake, surrounded by a revetment of masonry, lies just east of the temples, 
and the stone steps that led down to it can still be seen. 

The great revival of tnterest in El-Kab which must have come about in the later 
dynasties is proved by the amount of building then carried on there, I have shown that 
there are no indications of any relation between the Double Walls and the axis of the 
venerable temple which stood on the eastern edge of the town; but I claim that abundant 
evidence exists to prove that the walls constituting the large Temple Enclosure were 
awiijusted to the temple axis and buildings. When these works were undertaken the temple 
group had already been established for many centuries, and it ultimately culminated in the 
large temple bearing the cartouches of Akhoris and Nektanebos, larger by nearly twofold 
than the temple which it replaced. The Great Enclosure Wall was, I venture to affirm, 
part of the same scheme, the evidence afforded by its construction carrying much greater 
weight than the meagre documentary evidence that has been quoted to the contrary. The 
archaeologist finds an imscription from which it is clear that a wall existed at El-Kab 
in the Twelfth Dynasty, and that new work connected with it was carried out by 
Amenemmes IT] in the same Dynasty. He sees a large wall at El-Kab. Clearly that is 
the wall spoken of on the stela. Does the inseription afford any such proof? Balbus built 
a wall; therefore the enclosing walls stil] seen at Reme were built by Balbus! 
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The inseription in question is a stela discovered at El-Kab and brought home by the 
Rev. H. Stobart of Queen's College, Oxford, who published it m a thin folio entitled 
Egyptian Antiuyuities collected on a voyage made in Upper Kqypt in the years 1854 and 
1855, The greater part of the collection is now in the Museum at Liverpool, but the stela 
has disappeared, At the top are the names of Amenemmes ITI, * loved of Nekhbet, lady of 
heaven, the patron-goddess of El-Kab. Of the text below only three lines remain, as 
follows: “ Fear 44 under the Mujesty of this god. He maue (it) as ine monument, Hes 
Majesty commanding to build walls (snbt) which are ia‘ Walls of Seahimn-towe, deceased.” 
So Dr Gardiner renders, who tells me that Seshmu-towe ts undoubtedly the Horns-name of 
Sesostris I], the second predecessor of Amenemmes III. The late M. Georges Legrain, so 
well known for the admirable work be has done for the repair and maintenanee of Karnak, 
took a different view. Tn an article written in 1905' he contended that Samou was really 
the reading of the name which others read Seshmn-towe, and that Samou was a king of 
the very oldest period. Then, translating, “the ramparts* which are connected with the 
walls of the King Samou, deceased” he conjectured that the walls of Samou were the 
Double Walls enclosing the town, and that the additions of Amenemmes [II were 
the Great Enclosure Walls ascribed by me to the Twenty-sixth te Thirtieth Dynasties. 

Bnt it is impossible to find any connection between the Great Enelosure Walls-and the 
more ancient walls onee enclosing the town, I am therefore obliged to disagree with 
M. Legrain’s view. Why may not the work of Amenemmes have consisted in substantial 
repairs to the old town wall, or perhaps in the addition of the external Double Wall to the 
Internal one, this method of fortification being well known at that time and existing in 
great perfection at Hierakonpolis, 

From the point of view of architectural archaeology the evidence is very strongly in 
favour of the Great Enclosure Wall being of a much later period than the town and its 
double enclosing walls. If the ancient town stood, as certainly it did, so near the river as 
to have been half washed away, how is it that the new wall has not been placed in relation 
to it? But, in fact, we find that fully half the area of the ancient town is not within the 
area enclosed by the Great Walls; in other words, the Great Walls were not built in 
relation to the town. 


5, THe GREAT WALLS, 


We must now turn our attention to this very striking monument, and T will begin by 
panting out that it was not built as a fortress, but merely asa town defence. From very 
early times the Egyptians had thought out most of the essentials of a place which was to 
resist a siege—of a fortress as distinguished from a protected town. The most complete 
and well-preserved specimen revealing their knowledge of fortification is to be found at 
Semnah in the Second Cataract. This place, laid out on scientific lines, is provided with a 
glacis, ditches, lofty walls and many spurs and projections by which, as in the case of the 
Lowers of a Roman or medineval fortress, the outer face of the main walls could be protected 
from assault, Thus, Vauban was anticipated by several thousand years. The great fortress 
at Semnah lies on the west bank of the Nile, At Semnah Esh-Shark (“ Eastern Semnah”) 
we may observe the same regard for scientific defence, but on a smaller scale, At Matika 
(Mirgissah) similar methods are visible, but are skilfully varied in order to suit a different 

' Proc, Soc, Bild. Are, xxvii, 106-111, 
7 Is this word properly translated ay “ramparts,” or dows it mean aimply “ wall* | 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch, vi. 9 
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situation, At Bahen another variety of the like methods of fortification is found, and so in 
other places. These facts have heen set forth m a paper contributed by me to the Journal, 
m, 155-179, At Kubban, in Nubia, at a considerable distance north of Semnah, we find 
the remains of a large and massive wall of sun-dried brick enclosing a rectangle; the place 
bears considerable resemblance to El-Kab, but is smaller, In this case the river was held 
to be a protection on the weat side, which flanks the Nile, bnt on the north, east and south 
sides there are the remains of a dry ditch of considerable size and of massive spur-walls 
from the tops of which the defenders could assail those attacking the main walls or gate- 
ways. Nothing of this description is to be found at El-Kab, Connected with the remains of 
the Double Walls enclosing the ancient town there are no traces now existing of gateways, 
of entrances, of spur-walls or of towers. 

The Great Walls of El-Kib enclose « considerable area, as Pl. IX clearly indicates, and 
are set in very regular form. Ramps of easy gradient, as solid and massive in construction 
as the walls themselves, gave access to the summit on the north, the east, and the south; 
there were also three shorter ways to the top of the walls, that on the north beg remark- 
ably well preserved, see PL XI, Neither ramp nor staircase can be traced in the west 
wall, The walls are constructed entirely of large, well-formed bricks, sun-dried and mixed 
with tim. The Nile mud was used not only for the bricks, but also for the mortar. The 
manner of building a wall of mud-bricks is described in my paper on Nubian fortresses” 
above referred to, The dimensions of many bricks are quoted, and it will be found that 
the brick made use of in the Great Walls of El-Kab somewhat exceed In size those 
mentioned in the list there given. The bricks of E-Kab measure (38 x 015 x 019m, 
but some are of O38 x016%018 m.; undoubtedly other small irregularities could be 
found and these are easily accounted for by the differences in the wooden moulds in 
which the bricks were made, as well as by shrinkage of the clay. 

No stone whatsoever is used in the construction of the walls, though we might have 
been prepared to find in the lower courses several layers of stone, at any rate in the west 
wall and in that, part of the south wall where the structure approaches the river; much 
searching has not enabled us to find even a trace of stone-construction. Although the 
Great Walle we now speak of stand above the level of High Nile, the infiltration from 
below has been very destructive in the parts near the river, the more so since the desert, 
and indeed all the neighbouring land, whether cultivable or not, revealed the presence of 
salts, The wells, for the most part, afford water that is more or less saline. There is also 
much natron, to which both stone and granite fall vietims. 

The south-west angle of the Great Enclosure las suffered severely, though the cause of 
this is, in my opinion, diffeult to define. I shall deal with this matter, which is of a rather 
technical nature, in an Appendix, The Jength of the respective sides of the parallelogram, 
taken from the centre line of each block of wall, as nearly as -we could ascertam, is: north 
side 699 m.; east side 517 m.: south side 577 m.: west side 510m2 The meeting-point of 
the south and west walla is entirely gone and could only be inferred, The levels of the 
bottom line of wall-foundations were bnt a little below the ground. Where the Nile has 
invaded the wall, the earth has been washed away far below that level. 

The visitor will observe in the case of this Great Wall, and may well have noticed the 
same in sundry other places, that the courses of bricks are not horizontal but undulating. 
Certain persons who have paid but short visits to localities where brickwork of this kind is 

' These iueasurements were made with great care by Mr F. W. Green. 
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found, tell ns that such undulations are the result of settlements: but, when placed face to 
face with an elevation based on measurements, they generally change their view. It is 
quite out of the question to attribute such regular undulations to mere accident; there is 
clearly method in them. But this is a matter which cannot be discussed here, as it is 
technical and not archaeological, The plan upon which the walls were laid out is evidently 
in relation to the group of temples, which were carefully incorporated inte the new scheme 
and formed its nucleus, though not actually its centre. 

The eastern wall had one gateway nearly in the centre of its length, In the northern 
wall there are seen preparations for two gateways, The southern wall has loat more than 
half of its length, but it is evident, nevertheless, that it possessed two gateways, and there 
may have been even a third. The gateway im the eastern part of the south wall lies 
opposite the eastern gateway of the north wall; that to the west was on the line of the 
axis of the great temple and spanned the road or dromos which led to a stone quay on the 
river bank, hereafter to be deseribed under the heading “'The Breakwater," There was 
another gateway through the Temple Enclosure on the axis of the Temple of Amenophis I, 
and there may have been a dromos also in this case; if so, a second gateway in the Great 
Wall close beside the gateway last referred to, is accounted for. The western block of the 
Great Wall does not show any evidence of a gateway in those parts of it which are preserved, 
but we cannot suppose that a ready access to the Nile for fetching water was forgotten. 
May we not affirm that the Great Wall we are describing was, as compared with the town, 
a relatively modern work? Our excavations have revealed that the ancient town had 
ilready heaped up house upon house, m the customary way, when the decision to build 
the Great Wall was framed. To achieve this object a wide trench was cut right through 
the existing town, and the wall was built in it, the inhabitants being permitted to close up 
the gash by building their houses against the intrusion, and ultimately right over it. It 
seems to have been understood that this would take place, for there is not the smallest 
evidence, in what remains of the north wall, that a gateway or connection between the two 
parts of the now divided town had been provided. 

We know of what cramped conglomerations of small houses ancient towns consisted, 
and that not only in Egypt. The narrowest of lanes were lined with honses piled one over 
the other and sometimes carried right across the footway. I was able to make a sketeh- 
plan of part of Mahendi in Nubia, a town contained by walls in which the cramming 
together of houses can be well observed’. ‘The streets are so narrow that a donkey with 
panniers could not pass along them. The place is quite abandoned, and has probably been 
80 for several centuries, All the houses are of mudbrick, the httle rooms are vaulted and 
supported an upper storey. The upper rooms are, in many cases, carried over the lanes on 
tunnel-vaults, so that even now, when the place is ruined and doorless, twilight reigns in 
these dismal passages. The plan of the town gives an appearance which the eye does not, 
in fact, appreciate, At Kagr Ibrim, also in Nubia, somewhat south of Mahendi, the ruins of 
the houses show that the town was no better than a jumble: this town was occupied at the 
beginning of the last century. Khargah, the chief town of the Oasis of that name, is a still 
living specimen of a place similar to Mahendi and Kasr [brim. 


' See SoMERS CLARKE, Christian Antiquities of the Nile Valley, Oxford 1912, Pl. XXL. 
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6. THe GaTEWAYs. 

These have not all been completed. We find two only, those in the east and south walla, 
which give us a fairly exact idea of the intentions of the builders, 

Sun-dried brick, though perishing quickly under the influence of water, 1s very tough 
and resisting when found in a thick mass, When the wall composed of such bricks 1s a solid 
forty feet in thickness, it offers a formidable resistance to him who would penetrate it. But 
where a gateway is built, the wall is already pierced. The method of defence adopted by 
the builders of El-Kab was to make the passage way as small as possible and to imbed it 
ma considerable mass of masonry. 

Plate XII gives the plan, section and elevation of the southern gateway (PI IX). 
This gateway is so similar to that in the east (Pl. IX) that I do not give measured 
drawings of the latter, 

It is clear that one object in view when these gateways were made was stmply obstruction. 
A camel could not enter unless yery discreetly loaded, as the passage-way was too narrow. 
As we see from the elevations (Pl. XII) all the lower parts were lined with blocks 
of stone, considerable in size and Inid very close together. Underneath there were four 
courses, and the linings of the sides consisted of five courses. All was enclosed in solid 
brickwork. The passage-way was covered in with a tunnel-arch in three rings, this arch 
being likewise completely imbedded in brickwork, As the great wall was 1210 m. m 
thickness (nearly 40 feet), it is clear that it would be nearly as difficult to effect an entry by 
attacking such a gateway as by burrowing a tunnel expressly for the purpose. I failed to 
find any evidence as to the way in which any system of doors was established. PL X11 
gives a plan of the gateway and an elevation of the wall on its east side, 

The eastern gateway, issuing towards the desert, has suffered more than the southerti 
one, many of the stones of the upper courses being lost. Such testimony as remains indicates, 
however, that the two were exactly alike. Sundry blocks of stone built into the eastern 
gate have evidently been removed from other buildings, a faet which again confirms my 
view that the wall and its gates are by no means so ancient as some would make out, 

In the north wall opposite the southern gateway are the preparations for another gate, 
see Pl, XIIL This wall is wonderfully preserved, lacking less than a metre, as I believe, 
of its full height. It owes its preservation very much to the prevalent N.W. wind, 
which has not only heaped up the desert sand against it, but, lifting the sand right over, 
has deposited it on the south side to a height nearly as great as on the north. By this 
means a precious relic has been preserved, consisting of a crude brick arch of 450 m. span 
(14 ft. 8 in.), in four rings, which forms a tunnel through the thickness of the wall. The 
elevation on Pl XII is that of the north face of this arch. At its ground-level the 
archway is completely filled with brick débris (see scetion), except for a narrow passage im 
the middle: this mass is 1°75 m. in height. 

The arch is built with the joints between the bricks converging towards a central point 
from which the centre of the arch was struck. This method of building an arch, so far as 
my observations fro, Was quite tnknown im ancient times, The earliest examples I have 
met with are some small arches at Medinet Habfi, and these are of the ‘Twenty-sixth 
Dynasty (663-525 nec.) It was the sight of this arch that first impressed upon me the view 
that the Great Walls were by no means 50 venerable as was claimed, but were of the same 
period as the reconstruction of the temples. 

That the archway through the walls should be filled up with earth is in accordance with 
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the Egyptian way of building. Where wood was scarce it was not used for scaffoldings, 
earth taking its place. An arch constructed of rings of brick on edge and set on a slope so 
that one ring lay against another did not need a support of wood or earth during the 
progress of its growth; but an arch of the kind that we use to-day, built in rings and having 
concentric joints, depended for its stability on the support within until the entire work was 
complete. In the case we are considering the brick arch had been thus built, and much of 
the earth scaffolding has remained in position, By constructing the wall with an arch in it, 
as here found, the continuity of the brick fabric was secured, and 1f was easy to build in 
the stone-lined gateways underneath without any disruption of the wall itself. The outer 
face of the arch was at a later time completely covered by a brick facing, and was thereby 
hidden. The inside face towards the enclosure was left open, blocked only by the earth 
“centre on which the arch was built, 

There is evidently a good deal of history in the brick filling of the archway as shown 
in Pl. XT. Approaching from the north, we find a brick pavement; above this, for the 
whole width of the arch and extending some way inward, is a mass of well-laid large bricks 
of the same size as those of the adjoining walls and four courses deep. Over this, six 
courses deep and of the same brickwork, are the walls Hanking the passage. tilready referred 
to. Then begins a change in the size of the bricks and the method of construction, as we 
find first a course fat and then « course laid on edge. This continues upwards nearly to the 
spring of the arch; but the section, Pl. XTIT, shows a curious projection. In clearing the 
accumulation from against the wall-face it was found that, while the upper part of the mass 
was blown sand, the lower part was brick débriz. Then came a stratum of coarse stuff in the 
wall itself. To what distance inward this went it is impossible to say ; 1 declined to destroy 
any of the wall, On the surface at this level was a small fragment of brick-paving, and then 
the main filling-in wall was carried upward, but with the face a little in advance of the 
same work below, as in the section, Above this, the arch was filled in with bricks laid flat. 

Can the explanation be that no stonework was put into this gate at the time 1b was 
built? When T excavated it, the passage was filled solid with good earth. Was there then 
an alarm, and was the wall above then commenced and carried up as high as the stratum of 
coarse stuff, the brick délvis and earth being allowed to accumulate? With the persevering 
N.W. winds of the Nilé Valley this would not take very long. Then, on a fresh alarm, was 
the arch closed and the wall afterwards completely covered with blown sand? 

The brick wall closing the archway is, in outer elevation, wider than the way Itself, as 
the angles of the great wall are a good deal broken, This leads one to suppose that the 
opening must have stood unclosed for some years. 

The eastern gate has been closed at some time by a complication of cross-walls in 
brickwork, which clearly have nothing to do with the masonry and seem to have been built 
subsequently and at two different times. In the western gate of the north wall there are 
also complications of brick walls. 

7. THe BREAKWATER. 

There is a story that the Nile-bank immediately to the south of the Breakwater 
(PL XIV) formerly lay considerably more to the west than it does now (1920), and it is told 
that, Sheikh Abdallah el-Maghraby', who is buried under a spacious dome at Hillal and is 
still held in much esteem, once possessed a donkey. This donkey broke away from its 

! The Sheikh lived, as I onderstand, quite early in the last century, 


moorings and, walking westward, began to feed on the growing crop of a proprietor on the 
river-bank. The owner of the erop, being enraged, made a paste out of the tenacious Nile 
mud and plastered this all over the offending donkey. At this the holy man was very 
angry, and foretold that the waters of the Nile would advance towards the east and would 
eat up the ground of the owner of the crop. And so it has come to pass. 

Notwithstanding the tale, there ean be no doubt that the Nile-bank must have been 
much further to the east long before the period of the holy man and his donkey, sinee the 
Quay which still exists at the end of the dromos must, according to precedent, have stood 
with its wall-base im the water. Now there is but a corner standing in the Nile. The 
sequence of changes seems to have been, that the river was once further eastward than at 
present; since then it has moved further west, and new it Is again eating its way eastward, 

Since we possess at Karnak and, perhaps there better exemplified than elsewhere, also 
at Kalabshah, examples of the structure usually described by Egyptologists under the 
erroneous name of “Quay!” 1b will be useful to study here the customary arrangement of 
such monuments Steps exist si-as to give ready access from the ground-level down to the 
water as 1b rises or falls, but these steps do not land us upon the Quay but stand at a 
distance of a few metres from it on the one side or the other. Such steps exist at Kalabshah, 
also wt Philne, and it may be that there are the remains of such at El-Kab, T feared to 
dig for them, however, as the rather swift current of the Nile impinges strongly upon the 
ancient masonry; the Quay is now protected by very tenacious Nile-mud, and to expose more 
of the masonry than we now see might very easily lead to its destruction. The masonry 
af the platform is well-wrought, the stones being carefully placed and haying clearly been 
built with a view to resisting the impact of a great body of water. They are, consequently, 
better bonded than is usually found to be the ease. 

But what is of great interest at this point is that we are enabled to recover a fresh leaf 
out of the book of local history. Projecting from the masonry platform above deseribed into ' 
the river in an almost exactly westerly direction are the remains of a massive wall of wrought 
stone, the purpose of which is clear enough. That purpose was to hinder the further 
onslanghts of the river upon the inhabited and ancient town of El-Kab, In April 1908, the 
Nile being then lower than is usual at that time of year, the masonry of the Breakwater 
was exposed far out into the river, | have been told that the Breakwater extended onwards 
in a continnous line from the stone platform, and that after doing so it curved towards the 
north, and so defected the current of the Nile to the north-west, I have also been told 
that, after extending westward as above described, the Breakwater curved round in a loop, 
returning to the shore in a line with the prolongation towards the west of the south block 
of the Great Walls. On investigation, I was able to find no evidence of these curves. So. 
far as could be seen, the blocks of stone were continued westward in a straight line. Had 
stones in other directions remained under the water, which is shallow at this point, we 
must have seen the ripples caused by them. We also travelled along in my felneea, sounding 
for evidences of a curve with a pole; but none revealed themselves. 

The most recent history of the Breakwater that I can ascertain is that relating to its 
destruction, which was told me by the ghafir Suleimén already mentioned, He stated that, 
when he was quite young, certain boats came to the place, and a preat number of stones 

i The dictionaries tell us that a quay i “a landing-plaoce, wharf or place for the reception of cargo,” 
which the structures here under consideration clearly are not. The most perfect still retain their parapets 
and are in no way accommodated to the rise or fall of the Nile. 
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were overthrown with the help of crowbars and removed. The few remnants now seen 
constitute all that remains of the Breakwater, and the stones taken away “ by order" were 
used in the building of the sugar works at El-Mata‘nah already alluded to, The earth stood 
up against the masonry, and was maintained by it on the north, or downstream, side. In 
support of this statement it may be seen that fallen stones still remain on the river-bed, 
but always to the south of the wall; none are found to the north for the quite sufficient 
reason that, at the time when the barbarity above described was committed, the solid Nile- 
mud was heaped up on that side, as it had been for at least two thousand years. Suleiman 
relate! that, very soon after the removal of the stones, the Nile began to wash away the 
ground and several feddiins of eultivable land were lost, The Nile is now forcing its way 
eastward, but happily the Department of Public Works is engaged in mising defences, so 
that, not only will further losses of land be prevented, but also the water will be hindered from 
encroaching upon the ancrent site of ElL-Kab. So far as 1 could ascertain, the Breakwater 
was carried so far into the stream na to cut the western line of the Great Walls, if produced 
towards the south, Tt may fairly be presumed that, before the Breakwater was built, the 
ancient town with its double walls was seriously threatened, and that the inroads were, at 
that time, so considerable as to persunde the authorities to move the inhabitants to the 
east, and accordingly to build the Great Walla where we now see them. The Breakwater 
was sufficiently efficacious to preserve much of the threatened ground on which the south- 
west anglo of the Great Walls was built, 

From PL EX it will be seen that a more or less rectangular structure, with projecting 
walls at the corners, was erected on the line of the destroyed part of the southern Great, 
Wall. To line the building within, use was made of slabs of stone brought from more 
ancient structures, sculptared with figures in low relief and still bearing traces of colour 
and a little gilding. 'The style is“ pulpy” and late; and no inscriptions were found to give 
any clue. After this building had been examined it was covered in again for ite better 
preservation, I cannot think that it had any part or lot with ancient Egypt; nor would I 
like to affirm that it must be brought down as late as the Arab Conquest, as onv would 
be inclined to suppose, 

It is very important to bear in mind how completely an exeeptionally high Nile nay 
efface ancient buildings, if they be, as in Egypt they so often are, of mud-brick only. They 
just melt away, Agriculture also assists in the effacement. Until some forty years ago a 
considerable portion of the area enclosed by the Great Walls was under cultivation, The 
space lying eastward of the Temple Group and extending almost from the northern to the 
southern Great Wall was thus occupied, the many little mounds marking the presence of 
ancient tombs standing above the eultivation level. The soil is, however, very poor, a fact 
for which the archanologist has every reason to be grateful, 

To conclude with a brief description of the Quay and the Breakwater, The Quay is a 
sohdly built structure, rectangular in plan and presenting a face of 37) m. to the Nile, 
while the sides measure 205 m, To give the masonry stability against the weight of the 
stream the space within is divided into three cells by two solid walls, these cells being 
tightly fitted up to the wall-tops with a very compact mass of earth which does not seem 
to be the ordinary Nile-allnvium. It isa compound partaking somewhat of the nature of 
concrete; if is possibly a mixture with homrah, which is hard and water-resisting, 

It is possible that the afore-mentioned flight of steps giving access to the river lay to 
the enst of the Quay, without tenching it; had it lain to the west, we should have seon 
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traces of it in the Breakwater. This, starting from the west wall of the rectangular Quay, 
* is a long line of stonework with counterforts at the back. Tt is not at right angles to the 
wall of the Quay, but is inclined considerably towards the north, deflecting rather than 
resisting the current. As an extra defence blocks of stone have been laid in a row, 80 a5 to 
reinforce the foot of the wall, and perhaps to prevent the enrrent from burrowing underneath. 

In none of the masonry of the Quay or the Breakwater do we find the courses to be 
other than horizontal; concave courses do not occur, as, for example, at Philae and in several 


eases in Lower Nubia. That the stonework of the Breakwater is in no way bonded in with 


that of the Quay does not at all prove that the structures were built at different times. 
A study of masonry in Egypt must convince any technically qualified observer that the 
careful bonding together of different parts of a structure, valuable though it is found to be 
among ourselves, was disregarded in Egypt. It is common to find that in the case of « wall 
two stones thick the faces were not connected by through-stones. One may observe in 
the temple of Luxor that the outer skin of such a wall has tumbled down while the inner 
is retained in its position by the weight of the horizontal ceiling blocks that it sustains, 
Observation of the quality and the tooling of the blocks in the Breakwater and the Quay 
makes it reasonable bo believe that these were built at the same time, all forming a part of 
the very extensive remodelling of El-Kab between the Twenty-sixth and Thirtieth Dynasties. 

It is much to be deplored that this Breakwater has been so ruthlessly destroyed, and 
so recently; at the time of its demolition it was, as I believe, the only ancient example of 
hydraulic engineering on the Nile. 


APPENDIX <A. 
(CHUESSES aT THE CavUsE or THE Destruction or THE S.W. ANGLE OF THE GREAT WALL, 


It has been shown that but one angle of the Great Enclosure has suffered severely, and 
it would be of value to discover the cause of this. The damage that has been done cannot 


be attributed with certainty to encroachments of the Nile. A tentative history of the 


enatastrophe can be suggested, but it must be admitted that the evidence 1s contradictory. 

We must first think away the Great Wall, seeing before us the ancient town enclosed 
by its Double Walls, the Temple Group much smaller in size but standing in its present 
position, with the town lying to the west of it, and the Nile flowing west of the town, 
gnawing at its fringes. We should see the Double Walls, joining the Temple Enclosure on 
two sides, define the ovoid form of the town in their course towards the river (see Pl. X). 
Looking landward, we should see the desert coming up to the eastern boundary of the 
Temple Group; and north-east we should desery a range of tombs piercmg the hill-side, 
between them and the town being a group of considerable magtabns and lesser graves 
now obliterated or covered by sand'. The land lying to the east of the town was then, 
as now, gebel. As before described, the town was built on a mass of limestone detritus 
poured forth from the widy. From time to time heavy rains in the Arabian range of 
mountains between the Nile and the Red Sea descended through this wddy, and continue 
to do so even at the present day, I have myself seen such an outburst of no little severity, 
and will now proceed to describe it. 

The torrent was of a strong yellow colour, and so vehement was its roar as it dashed 
over its stony bel that even the loudest shouts were drowned. It followed its accustomed 

’ Seo Quinenn, FY Kab, Pls XXNU-NXTIV. 
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path in approaching the river, passing along the south side of the slightly rising ground 
on which the Great Walls stand, and cutting a deep channel for itself through the alluvium 
of the river-bank, The channel was from three to four metres deep and at least twenty 
metres wide. Through this the water rushed with deafening violence for three days, 
after which it began slowly to abate; but it did not cease to run until at least twenty- 
five days had expired. The place where it passed out into the Nile is a few metres to the 
south of the mass of masonry from which the Breakwater starts, I was informed that a 
flood of this violence occurred at, intervals of about fifty years; the one I have deseribed 
took place early in 1901. 

It is very clear that those who, several thousand years ago, settled upon the ndge of 
limestone débns, must have known of the floods and have placed themselves safely ont of 
the way. And so too those who built the town, its Double Walls and the later Great 
Walls, How then are we to account for the destruction of the south-west corner of the 
enclosure formed by the Great Walls, and when did that destruction take place? In seeking 
to answer these questions we must bear in mind that the danger from floods is far 
greater now than It was in times long past, the mean level of the High Nile being several 
metres higher nowadays than it was in antiquity, owing to the gradual raising of the river- 
bed through the deposition of alluvium. This being so, if we may suppose the S.W. angle 
of the Great Walls to have been destroyed by a torrent, its volume must have far 
greater than it would need to be in order to do the same damage at the present day. 

We are justified in believing that at the time the Great Walls were built, the Nile 
was considerably more to the west than it is now; our map shows that the angle of 
meeting of the western and southern portions is now completely submerged. The Nile, 
having first menaced and then demolished part of the ancient town, began by further 
advances to threaten the S.W angle of the new enclosure. Tt was on account of this threat, 
perhaps, that the Breakwater was built. Then, at a certain moment, came the great 
tragedy. It must be realized that the conformation of the ground must have been very 
different from what we now see, Inside the Great Wall, the 3.W. angle was solid with 
honses piled up as high as, and even overtopping, the Great Wall, and this mass was 
continuous until it reached the enclosure wall of the Temple Group. But there is a very 
weak point in my theory of torrents which Iam bound to place before the reader. It is 
that the attacks from land-water, as distinct from rain, must begin at the base of the 
affected structures, and the ruins of the walls as they now stand do not show that they 
were thus attacked. 

The alternative theory to that of violent destruction is one of peaceful peculation. We 
see, at the present day, that two angles of the Great Wall, the north-western and the south- 
eastern, have been attacked, the north-western angle having been eut down to ground-level 
for the sake of an irrigation channel. Ij seems incredible that such a clearance as we now 
find at the south-western angle can have been due to assault by an enemy, since an angle 
would searcely have been attacked, the mass of material at such a point being greater, and 
consequently harder to deal with, than at any other point along the line, So my theory of 
“peaceful peculation “ gains a footing. 

If we approach the question on a peace basis and suppose that the materials of the wall 
were quietly removed for agricultural and domestic purposes, we must ask ourselves for 
what purpose this can have been done, The sebhdkhin do not reject the bricks for agricultural 
purpose, but their preference js for disintegrated brick and for débris from houses and 
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buildings that have been used and oceupied for very long: And yet we have learnt that the 
houses were piled high until recently. The nearest villages, Hilal and Mahamid, are by no 
means built entirely of large bricks from El-Kab. Where bricks were wanted, why should 
they not have been taken from the nearest spot, namely the eastern part of the Great Wall? 
This has been done in the case of the sebakh for agricultural purpose, and the ancient town 
exists no more. To the north of El-Kab the cultivable area is considerably larger than to 
the south, and yet the Great Wall has, on its northern side, been but little plundered, 
whereas on the southern side it has suffered grievously. At this point I must leave the 
problem in the hands of my readers. 


APPENDIX B. 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE GREAT ENCLOSURE FROM a TECHNICAL STANDPOINT. 


A glance at the elevation of these walla (PL AI) will suffice to show that the manner 
in which they were built differs considerably from the methods employed in Europe. The 
photographs reproduced in Pla XV—XVIII are most illuminating as regards this point. 
Pl, XV, top, shows the inner or eastern face of the western wall, where we see a panel with 
the coursea laid in concave curves alternating with courses laid horizon tally. The breaking 
away in the lowest portion is the result of dampness rising from below, large slabs of the 
wall-face sliding down, a phenomenon to which I shall return Inter. Pl. AV, bottom, shows 
a clearance of sand made from the south face of the north wall, Here we see the point of 
junction between a panel built with coneave courses and one built with horizontal ones. 
The straight joint where the two systems abut is plainly shown, the face of the one panel 
advancing in front of the other, We further see, as also in Pl. XV, top, the holes marking 
the ends of the timber ties built into the walls and forming a species of gridiron, Two 
more photographs (PL. XVI, top and bottom) represent the inside of the angle formed by the 
meeting of the eastern and northern walls, and show very clearly the convex and concave 
undulations of the courses, also the holes indicating the position of the timber gridiron 
fies, It is evident that the courses were not laid horizontally from end to end of the walls, 
but that the structure was divided up inte sections, blocks or panels separated by straight 
Joints, On one side of the straight joint the bricks are laid in horizontal or convex courses, 
and on the other side in concave courses. 

What, it may be asked, was the reason for these peculiarities of construction? The 
question has not yet been definitely solved, but I will offer some suggestions that may help 
towards o solution, The walls of El-Kab are 12°10 m. (40 feet) in thickness, and were 
about 110m. (35 feet) high, This mass of material, the bricks composing it being laid in 
mud-mortar (ie. a mortar without any lime, made of the same Nile-mud as the sun-dried 
bricks themselves), remains, even under the blazing sun and in the dry air of Upper Egypt, 
more or less subject to the laws governing fluids, and that for a considerable length of 
time after the completion of the work. The interior of a wall of 120m. would not be dry 
and hard even in five or six years. As I have stated elsewhere, “in Upper Egypt, where 
the summer temperature often exceeds 100” Fahrenheit, and for weeks together seldom 
is below that mark, it nevertheless takes a crude brick wall of 0°75 m. thickness quite a 
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year to get thoroughly dry and firm in its interior. This I assert from personal experience 
fand from the mouth of the builder], and not merely from hearsay.” 

Another very serious matter to deal with in a hot and exceedingly dry climate is the 
contraction of the brickwork as the water evaporates from it. Some device for avoiding 
the development of cracks due to contraction must be found, or in a solid wall of many 
metres in thickness and many hundreds of metres in length openings would develop m all 
directions, A further diffienlty is that the outer face would become sun-dried and would 
form a hard erast, whilst the inside would remain soft for an indefinite period. 

Men do not arrive at the ingenuities displayed in many Egyptian buildings, alike of 
brick and of stone, without many years of previous observation and experience, The wall 
at El-Kab is free of cracks due either to settlement or to contraction, and we cannot doubt 
that its peculinrities of construction are the result of the experience and knowledge that 
had been acquired by its builders. 

All the Nubian fortresses described in my previous article were built of crude brick, 
but none of them display undulating courses. Gridirons of timber ties are made use of there, 
whether they stand on rock or on a soil safely above the highest Nile, but no provision is 
made against the rising of dampness from beneath; the method of construction with 
mud-mortar, retaining some degree of fluidity for several years, as we have seen, was the 
main trouble with which the builders had to deal. At El-Kab, at Karnak, at Abydos and 
elsewhere they adopted the system of undulating courses of bnckwork, whereby considerable 
flexibility against anticipated movement was gained. 

The method of building in crade brick so well exemplified at El-Kab ts not, I venture 
to think, assignable to any particular period. At Abydos, for example, the brick wall with 
undulating courses is attributed to Sesostris I', On the other hand the brick wall enclosing 
Karnak must be quite late, and that at Edfi still later. The Great Walls of El-RKab are, 
as I hope to have proved, a work of the Twenty-sixth to Thirtieth Dynasties. Besides these, 
there are many remains of a similar type of wall scattered about the country well worthy 
of examination and study, Archaeologists have devoted much energy to the study of pots 
and pans, a study undoubtedly of much value; but why should things structural be so 
much neglected, when they are of equal importance with the others alike archaeologically, 
historically and ethnographically ? 

Before we go on to consider the methods of building, let us enquire whence the builders 
of the Great: Walls obtained their materials, amounting to inany thousands of eulie metres. 
There exist in many places railway embankments demanding greater masses of material than 
have been collected at El-Kab; but the skilful engineer so lays out his road that-a cutting 
through a hill may provide the material for an embankment ¢lose at hand, This could not 
have been done at El-Kab. The climate of Ezypt does not by moisture and vegetable growth 
gradually heal up a large wound made in the face of nature; we should still see the gash, if 
there had been one made. It is clear that the Nile-mud must have provided materials for 
many thousands of bricks, But let not the reader who knows nothing of building operations 
in Egypt suppose that he may cut a mighty hole and take away the Nile-mud from any place 
in the river-bank he may fancy; the Nile would quickly revenge itself upon his ignorance. 
Those who have studied the statistical tables which show us how much solid matter is held 
in suspension in a cuble metre of rich Nile-water can realize the stupendous mass of 
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material which passes down the Nile at every flood. At the right spot in the river-bank a 
very large hole may be dug and the contents removed therefrom, and at the next flood this 
hole will be completely filled up with a deposit of mud suitable for making sun-iried bricks; 
and this process may be repeated annually, On the other hand, a removal of the ane 
without due anticipation of the results may cause a serious deflection of the current, and 
may invite the stream to desert Its previous course, with disastrous consequences. 

It is evident that an immense wall such as we see at EI-Kab could not be built in haste ; 
We have shown that the quality of the bricks forbade this, The fear of internal movement 
dictated to the builders the advisability of inserting a complete gridiron of wooden ties and 
of placing mats of grass or reeds between the brick courses; the semi-liquid mass had to 
be held together until it was hard and dry, [t was also realized how essential, m order to 
facilitate the drying, it was to make air-passages through the heart of the mass, Without 
these precantions the wall would in a short time sink into a more or less shapeless mound. 

In addition, it was necessary, having selected the place or places from which the Nile-mud 
should be taken, to find suitable spots for making the bricks near to the place where they 
were to be used; also such places as were well adapted for drying the bricks in the sun. 
Let us picture to ourselves for a moment all the bricks for these mighty walls laid out fat 
to bake in the sun. Let us not forget also the considerable loss that there must be in 

andling and transporting sun-dried bricks. This loss had to be avoided as far as possible, 
The river-bank close to which the walls were to stand was already oecupied, for the most 

part, by the ancient town, and the cultivable ground lying north and south of the ancient 
town was also already in occupation. 

Then there had to be made, beforehand, the vast quantity of grass mats, enough mats 
to cover the thickness of these walls not once, but fifty times. The quantity of wood 
demanded for timber-ties must have been gathered from far and wide. 

These undertakings demanded most admirable organization, real feats of capacity, fore- 
thought and administration, Men having the ability to carry through wonderful schemes 
of this kind must have been available from very early times. Whether the business in hand 
involved the manipulation of granite, limestone, mud-brick or wood, or whether it consisted 
in the transport of tremendous weights and in the building of boats suitable for the purpose, 
one may look into the abyss of time and yet find these people ready to undertake and carry 
through successfully operations some of which would “ give us to thnk” even in these days 
of advanced mechanical knowledge, 

It seems almost inevitable that, before building operations begun, several years must 
have been devoted to obtaining the Nile mud and converting it inte bricks. The longer 
such bricks are in drymg the harder they become. Probably as soon as they were sufficiently 
hard the bricks were stacked together, though without crowding, in the space subsequently 
to be enclosed. They would then have been handy for use. 

Within the shelter of an Appendix I may perhaps be permitted to make a few observations 
with regard to the ancient methods of construction in crude, sun-dried brick, At El-Kab 
very much of the ground on which the great weight of the wall was to be imposed must have 
been, at the time of the latter's constroction, better isolated than it now is from moisture 
due to infiltration, seeing that, in those days, it stood higher than at present in relation to 
High Nile. The site consists, for the most part, of a limestone débris mixed with a yellow 
clay; this, when dry, forms a quite hard substratum, The eastern, and s considerable part 
of the southern and northern walls, stand on this dry base; but, as the river was approached, 
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the builders took precautions against increased chances of dampness. For my own part, 
I believe that the courses of mats and timber-ties already referred to were primarily a 
precaution against the dangers inherent in the slow hardening of the mud-mortar, and were 
therefore of use In any part of the structure, but obviously such parts of the walls as were 
near to the moist ground (moist at High Nile) would dry and solidify more slowly than 
those parts removed from this danger. 

Pl. XI, together with the various photographs, demonstrates how the mass of the 
walls was divided into sections, The west wall, as we see, is more subdivided than the 
others. The ideal aimed at was, as it seems, that a straight joint should exist between each 
block ; and if may be observed that, wherever there was to be a gateway, this a panel 
to itself, donbtless in order that works of repair might be carried on without shaking the 
adjoining structure of the wall. It has been suggested that the walls were built with 
concave or horizontal panels first, and that the intervening spaces were subsequently filled 
with the convex panels, which when new would undoubtedly sink downwards in the middle 
of the curve and so press home upon their neighbours. This theory of Professor Petrie's 
seems an admirable one, Perhaps a study of walls older than that at El-Kab might show 
that they were always built that way, but at El-Kab we find such a system in its integrity 
carried out only in a portion of the west wall. Elsewhere a convex and a concave panel 
were usually built in one, although at first sight it may not appear so. Each panel is 
distinguished from its neighbour by the disposition of the face, one panel in advance and 
the next recessed. At El-Kab the actual straight joint was so treated, but an indication 
of one is not always to be trusted. We find, also in the west wall, that at least four or five 
panels were built at the same time; this is proved by the fact that the several courses, one 
superimposed upon the other and extending through four or more panels, are made of 
bricks of a clay differing from that of their neighbours. 

I have also observed that pieces of the wood gridiron pass across a straight joint, which, 
were Tt a true line of scpuiration, could not be the ease. In Pls. XV, XVIT and XVIII, 
bottom, the points of contact where two panels meet is very clear. The decay of the eastern 
face of the west wall, resulting from the destruction of the lowest courses hy moisture and 
the consequent collapse of the courses above them, is well shown in PL. XV, top. Pla XVII, 
bottom, and XVIUT, bottom, show the same decay in a lesser degree. Pl. XV, bottom, shows 
a part of the wall-face in admirable preservation, and also the flight of steps giving access 
to the wall-tops. A stairway similar to that in the north wall is found in the proximity 
ofeach ramp, For a reason that I am quite unable to explain the steps stop short of the 
ground-level by several metres, and there are no marks on the face of the wall to indicate 
that they were continued downwards in wood. Rising at right angles to the face of the 
wall we advance inwards up eight steps, and then turning at right angles, in every case to 
the left, we mount to the top of the wall. In Pl XV, bottom, a man is shown standing on 
the middle landing. In no case is the topmost step to be seen, as friction by sand has worn 
down the top of the wall sufficiently to destroy the highest step or steps. In the section 
it is shown that the entire stairway was built of crude brick, and to give permanence to 
the mepe themselves, which must, in so soft a material, have been quickly worn by use, the 
" nose ‘of each step was made of a stout piece of wood, the marks of which are atill to be 
seen in the aide-walls 
. When the examination of the north wall was begun, the mound of blown sand covered 
the southern and northern faces quite to the top, and there was no sign of the stairway, 
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When the sand was cleared away from it a remarkable feature presented itself: there 
was not the slightest sign of use in the not very resistant brickwork, even at the angle 
where the two Hights of stairs meet. The wooden nosings had been eaten by white ante, 
as the remains in the side-walls clearly showed. The mounds of sand, as many indications 
prove, had been permitted to accumulate from the very hour in which the building was 
finished—so far as it was ever finished at all, Though the inhabitants remained in the old 
town and did not spread into the newly enclosed space, here and there a small isolated 
building was erected, including a pigeon tower of solid construction. I imagine that for 
many centuries the walls were never put to any defensive use. Then arose an occasion for 
filling with brickwork the eastern, or desert, gate, as well as that in the north. The N_E. 
angle of the enclosing walls was protected by a massive buttress, perhaps to cover some 
older damage. The south gateway retains tts stonework so perfectly that it also may be 
fairly conjectured to have been completely built in and so to have remained until much 
later times, when it was ultimately cleared in order to permit a water channel to be carried 
through 1t for the purpose of irrigating the crops grown within the enclosure. If the town 
of El-Kab died out, as it seems to have done, far back in the Middle Ages, the enclosing 
walls would never have been put to the test of a siege, as there was nothing within to be 
captured. The sand has preserved the original wall-face in such a way as to prove that the 
neat array of headers and stretchers which it presents was never coated with plaster or 
whitened with lime, Not a fragment of any such coating has revealed itself, 

M. Choisy, in his book entitled L’urt de bdtir cher les Egyptiens, discovers in the face 
of the walls of El-Kab a whole system of timber scaffolding and of putlog holes, and 
illnstrates these in some charming little diagrams (p. 31), But of what use would such 
scaffolding be to a wall 12°10 m. (40 feet) in thickness? The old Egyptian way of building 
continues to this very day; the barefooted workmen stand on the wall tiself. and the 
labourers bring the materials up to the top of the wall. Thus all the workers rise as 
the wall rises. Even with a wall of 0-75 m. in thickness, the men walk on the wall-top, 
and indeed their weight helps to solidify the structure, If there had been scaffolding, we 
should find on the ground at the foot of the walls many broken bricks, much mud-mortar, 
ete.; and in spite of my searching for such remains in many places I have found none. 

In Pl. XVII, top, we see one of the great ramps leading to the wall-top. This ramp, 
the most perfect of all, is near the middle of the length of the eastern, or desert, wall, Jis 
width 1s sufficient to allow five or six men to walk-up it abreast. J udging by its method 
of construction with the courses laid, not horizontally, but on a slope, and not bonded 
in any way, we may surmise that it was not constructed until the wall was carried to 
its full height. 

In PL XVI, bottom, we see the N.E, angle, the meeting-place of the eastern and northern 
walls. The eastern wall ts in shade; the vertical gashes with which ite face ia scored are due 
not a hithe to the action of the sand-carrying wind, which has ground away the face toa 
considerable depth and has so created many weak spots, as, for example, where the exposed 
ends of the timber gridirons have rotted or been eaten away 50 "5 to give a leverage to the 
wind. Both the east and west faces of this wall are much favoured by birds, foxes, 
jackals, etc. Running in from the desert at night they clamber up the outside, and, 
scrambling down inside, make their way to the river to drink. The north wall has suffered 
but little. The undulating courses of brickwork are very clearly seen in this photograph. 
The collection of débris against the east face of the east wall is very considerable, and has 
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“zroyne” substituted for “ breakwater” where the latter occurs in the article and plans, As the plates 
had however bean alre diy made the word “breakwater” has Leen allowed to stand in the text also, to avoid 
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MAGAN, MELUHA, AND THE SYNCHRONISM 
BETWEEN MENES AND NARAM-SIN 


By De W, F. ALBRIGHT 


THE propositions advanced in the paper, “Menes and Naram-Sin” (see Journal, V1, 
89-98) seem to have called forth a number of expressions of opinion (see especially ibid, 
205 foll.). This was to have been expected, and no one is more willing than the writer to 
withdraw views which have been shown to be devoid of foundation, I will, therefore, at. 
once recant my impossible localization of Tibar in the Antitaurus, since it certainly belongs 
in the Zagros, east of the lower Zab, in the land of Arman-Alman', as became evident before 
the paper was printed. However, this error does not affect the unquestionable fact that 
Sargon and Naram-Sin* extended their conquests well into Armenia and Cappadocia, as 
vouched for both by the inscriptions of these monarchs and by later tradition (the sar 
tamhort saga). Professor Sayce's remarks on Ibla and Yarmuti are interesting and may be 
correct; Iam unable to control them because of lack of the necessary books here in 
Jerusalem. Not having aceess to a copy of the Tuthmosis list for northern Syria*, | must 
accept Professor Sayce's reading of Nos. 298-301 as Ursu-Arsos, Mari, Ibla, and Qarmatia (?) 
on faith. However, though the combination of Gudea's Uren with the Hittite Ureu (pro- 
nounced Ursu) is evidently right, and Jensen's combination with Arsos, modern. Arsnz, on 
the Ras el-Hangir, north-west of Antioch, may now be considered reasonably certain, it 
should be observed that the identification with an Egyptian “ Arsha” is hardly likely, as 
the sbilants are wrong. Another identification is m order; Arsos, which commands the 
Gulf of Issus, is surely the Hittite Arzawa, which the insight of Hugo Winckler has already 





' For Arman-Alman ef. Sonn, Délégation en Perse, v, 76, and Oumernan, Aa/SL., xxxv1, 154. This 
region can hardly be connected in name with Holwin, as often thought, but, on the other hand, is probably the 
source of the later name Armenia, appearing as Armina in the Achaemenian inscriptions, as first suggested 
by Scheil. In Assyrian times the district of Man lay directly north, to the south of Lake Urumiah. I find 
it very difficult to avoid connecting the land of Manium or Manum with later Assyrian Man, both of which 
may be shortened forma of the earlier Armanum or Arman. When the Persian tribes pushed north-weat- 
ward towards Armenia, they first came into contact with the peoples of Man-Arman, who, as we know, were 
closely related in rnce to the Chaldians of Armenia. The survival of this name is ‘no more remarkable than 
that of the name Persia, which first appears in the time of the dynasty of Akked as Parade, ideographically 
MAR A-S1-KL, in Assyrian times as Parsua, pronounced Parsnua, and in Achaemenian times as Parsu, 
thus properly a place-name, and not « tribal name, orivinally referring to the central Zagrcs, 

? The correct form of the divine name Six is Sin: the Assyrians interchanged the sibilants, as usual, 
The older form is found in South Arabia, smong the Atmorites, and in Aramean transcriptions of specifically 
Babylonian names, while the Arumean reproductions of Asayrian names invariably change 4 to. Haupt's 
explanation of the origin of the name, a5 a Semitic word, is thus correct, and the prevailing combinations 
with Sutnerian Zu-en, for En-zu, “Lord of knowledge,” the Sum. name of the moon-god, are nothing more 
than old punning explanations. 

* Manterre’s Acraak and Tompaixe’ study in Trans, Soc, Bibl, Arch 1x are unfortunately not to be” 
had. .A special copy was made for the British School of Archaeology, but only extends as far as No, 205. 
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located in Cilicia’, The Boghazkeui text where Uru appears is written in Assyrian, 
like the Mattiuaza treaty, and so we have the proportion Urgu : Arzawa (only in Hittite 
texts) = Alge : Alswa (only in Hittite texts), with which compare the proportion 
Arzawa : Arsos =Torz-: Tersos. The Assyrians inverted the Babylonian values of the 
sibilants # and 4, as is well known, and in the Boghazkeui tablets the northern practice 
usually prevailed, though sometimes Babylonian scribal influence won the upper hand; in 
the Amarna correspondence we find an almost hopeless mixture of both representations of 
the sibilants. The Egyptians employed ¢ to write foreign z and s, but were very inconsistent 
about using 4 and ¢ for foreign ¢. As they seem to have occasionally transcribed their 
geographical lists from cuneiform models, a good deal of unnecessary confusion arose. Our 
Ursu-drsawa is evidently identical with Eg. }-r?-t? captured by Ramesses III (Breasten, 
Ancient Records, iv, 70) which is quite distinct from ?n-n-r?- or Ullazi, On the other 
hand, Eg, #-r?- is certainly not ‘sy-Alodiya, as generally thought, since in a list of 
Ramesses IT they occur side by side, but is probably, in spite of the Inconsistency in the 
use of the sibilant, Ursu-Arzawa, or the strip of territory between the Amanus and the 
Gulf of Issue, For the change of vowels, ef. Urbel-Arbail-Arbela. I confess to a very 
serious doubt as to the identification of Nos. 299-300 in the Tuthmosis list with Mari and 
Ibla, though the latter probably is not Bybloa, as I thought, but refers, as Jensen and 
Sayee hold, to the sonthern flank of the Amanus, The combination of Qarmatia(?) with 
Yarimuta and Yarmuti is inadmissible. Per se, one has every reason to look for the 
Yurmuti of Sargon the Elder in northern Syria, and the identification with classical 
Armuthia is very attractive’, But the letters of Rib-Addi of Byblos regarding Yarimuta 
leave no loophole for such a eotnbination; I have gone through them again with the utmost 
cure, ind am more convineed than ever that this Yarimuta is south of Carmel, and repre- 
sents either the Delta, as Niebuhr supposed, or the Plain of Sharon, the latter alter- 
nitive being much the more probable, Northern Syria has plenty of wood, is not a gratn- 
producing country, and was not under Egyptian domination, as Yarimuta certainly was, 
When Rib-Addi says (EA 15) that he is between “the devil and the deep sea,” the 
Arvadites not permitting his ships to go even as far northward as Simyra, while Yapa-Addi 
(Semitic, not Hittite name) prevents them from going to Yarimuta, it is evident that 
Yarimuta lay southward, and was probably, in seeerdance with our information eoncerning 
Yapa-Addi, outside of Egypt proper. 

These geographical questions are subsidiary, even irrelevant, to the main problem, the 
location of Magan and Meluha So far from finding my position shaken, it seems to have 
become much stronger, thanks to new material. Professor Sayce objects to the identification 
of Magan with Egypt, because it is called the mountain of copper, ce. the land of copper. 
Now Egypt was certainly one of the lands where copper came first into use, and where its 
ise was most widespread ; the palealithic age in the Nile Valley was followed directly by 
an aeneclithie, the neclithic proper being apparently non-existent in this country. Copper 
came to Egypt from two sources, the mines of Sinai and the mines of the Nubian desert, 
south-east of Aswan. The Babylonians would most naturally derive copper from these 


; This disprove of Gritmme’s ingenious combination of Arzawa with the old name of Edessa-Urfa, Orrhoe, 
Urhai, which ts probably Arabic *apr wari, “Guitelope,” employed as a tribal name, as previously thought. 
| * Econfess to having been totally unable to find Armuthia in any of the early geographers or modern 
ial Ht bteolos, 
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sources by Egyptian intermediation. Professor Sayee’s suggestion that Magan was Makna, 
in Midian, does not appear more likely than that the Hebrew yam stif was the Gulf of 
fAqgaba. Why the Sumerians should have regarded the desolate land of Midian as so 
important, and yet have completely overlooked Egypt, is not explained. My suggestion 
that Magan reflects an original Ma‘dn is naturally hypothetical, but it is undeniably true 
that the common Hebrew and Arabic place-names Mein or Moin are identical with 
matin, - watering-place, encampment,” anc main, " water flowing por the fice of the 
earth” (i.e. well-watered region) whence the denominative verb md‘ing means "be well 
watered.” The writing mé (ideographie for ship) instead of ma may point to a Sumerian 
compound, as Hanpt believed, but tt may also be due to a sort of popular etymology. 

The question of Magan has been recently diseussed by Kmoski in Zeitschrift ftir 
Assiyriologie, 31 (1917), 61-64, and by Ungnad in op, cit., 262 foll. Kmoskd objects to the 
identification of meskanne-wood (Sum, mus-—Megedna, “ tree of Magan“) with Acacia Niloticn, 
proposed by Haupt. He points to the fact that Iln-ibni, governor of Sabi, on the middle 
Euphrates, gave meskannu-beans and furniture made of this wood to Tukulti-Inurta I (s0 
read), and says that the ruler “¢ines elenden Nomadendorfes " could not have secured this 
wood, But the Acacia seyal, to which the Hebrews extended the term shittim, a loan from 
the Egyptian word snd for Acacia Nilotiea, grew in Arabia as well-as in Egypt, and, as we 
know from the Pentateuch, was the favourite wood in the desert for cabinet work. Moreover, 
Sahi was at that time a very important caravan centre, and not a miserable Bédt village. 
Kinoskdé identifies Magan with the Jebel Ahdar in northern ‘Oman, and Meluha with 
southern COman, but does not discuss the paradoxical consequences arising from such 
a theory. Ungnad anticipates my independent identification of Asu with papyrus, and 
happily suggests that Sum. yrs, gis is a loan from Eg. g?#, “reed,” though he admits’ the 
difficulty of assuming that kev is a loan from Sumerian, since we should then expect kisi. 
However, we must naturally suppose that G/J-Z/ is a pseudo-loan from Semitic bien, itself 
directly borrowed from Egyptian. The change of sibilants is due to a dialectic peculiarity 
common in Old Akkadian. | 

Magan cannot be situated between Syria and Babylonia, as Professor Sayce now 
suggests, since the ships of Magan and Meluba are mentioned along with the ships of 
Tilmun = Bahrein in the southern part of the Persian Gulf. The identity of Tilmun with 
the largest Bahrein island, Owil or Samak, is now made even more certain by Meissner's 
discovery (Or. Lit, Zeitung, 1917, 201 foll.) that the Babylonian name Jw (m and aw fall 
together in Babylonian, as in the modern Arabic of Baghdiid) is preserved in Syriac sources 
in close connection with Hagar, the ancient capital of Bahrein, Muharrak; the second largest 
island of the group, and Hatt, the Arabian coast opposite, so may have been the ancient 
name Of Manimah, the northern seaport of the island. Hence Magan and Meluha are 
clearly accessible from the Indian Ocean, In Nies's new volume, Ur Dynasty Tablets, 
No. 84, 6, the courier Akallu is furnished with food to set ont on a journey to Magan (with 
letters from a king of the Ur Dynasty?) but the length of time required by the trip is not 
specified (sic); other messengers go to Susa. The goats of Magan, mentioned in Lanapon, 
Drehem, No. 13, and Rev, d Asayr,, 9, 51, are presumably a choice variety of Egyptian goats, 
The list of kings conquered by Naram-Sin, given in a text published by Boissier in Rev, 
d Assyr., 16 (1919), 160 foll., is perhaps chronologically, but certainly not geographically 
arranged. Professor Sayce's statements that Marhadi is MarCaS in northern Syria, and 
that Mardaman is Syria, can hardly be maintained: both districts are in the Zagros 
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Mountains and MAR-HA-ST is proved by an Assur vocabulary to be the ideogram 
(ve. alder form) of Par'age. 

The alabaster vase mentioned Journal, v1, 295, bearing the inscription “Nardm-Sin, - 
king of the four quarters, a vase from the booty of Magan,” belongs to Dr J. B, Nics, of 
Brooklyn, the distinguished Assyriologist and antiquarian. Fragments of alabaster vases i. 
with similar inseriptions have been published in Del. en Perse, 1v, PL 1, No. 1, and OT, 32, 
8, 104,418. Would Kmosko maintain that alabaster vases of this well-known Thinite type 
were manufactured about this time im “Oman? There is nothing in this aguinst Sayce's 
theory, since Egyptian vases might easily have been imported into northern Syria 

My remarks @ propos of Meluha must now be modified in the direction indicated already, : 
Journal, V1, 295, According to a ming engineer who has been repeatedly through this 
region, the mountains between Nubia and the sea are cupriferous, and rich in copper 
carbonate or malachite, which occurs as incrustations in connection with ore deposits, The 
identity of Assyr, sdmtu with Eg. mfiit, “malachite, turquoise," may be regarded as 
absolutely certain; see the references given Journal, vi, 90,0. 7. A list. from the time of 
Ramesses I] (MULLER, oqypt. Researches, 11, 87 foll., 91) distinguishes between two mountains 
of malachite, one in Africa, and one in Asia, and other texts (ibu/.) also bring malachite from 
the eastern desert, The clinching proof is given by frudea, Statute B, v1, 38 foll., which 
states that the pates: of Lagas brought gold-dust from Meluha. The Egyptian gold land, - 
par excellence, was the mountainous region of the Nubian desert, from the latitude of Esneh 
southward to Abyssinia (ef. Reisxen in Journal, v1, 79 foll.), the hinterland of Eg. Punt 
(Pwnt), from which the Keyptians brought gold-dust. Elsewhere [ hope to show. that 
Ophir is certainly equivalent to Pwrt, as scholars are coming more and more to believe, 
Sufhee it to say here that, ike Meluha and Punt, Ophir furnished gold and malachite. In 
Gen, x, 7, 20, Havilah is placed beside Ophir, and referred once to Africa (Cush) and once 
to Arabia (Joktan). As we know, in the first millennium bc. both sides of the Red Sea 
were oocupled by closely related tribes of Arabie race, in Africa superimposed on a substratum 
of Hamitie peoples, a fact which gave rise to a sad confusion in the Jewish mind, Ophir 
scems to be equivalent to the modern Afar, the land of the Danakil of Eritrea, west of Bab 
él-mandeb. Just south of this district, on the Gulf of Tajura, lay the place called Aualites 
in the Periplus (ef Guaser, Skisze der Geech. wad Geoy. Araliens, 1,195), which is probably 
Havilah. At all events the word MawilaA is not to be connected] with the specifically 
Hebrew word Aél, “sand,” but with the Ar. Awl, “go round.” In Hadramit hawili is 
a “little boundary wall encircling a field,” so Hawilah may have been originally a word 
meaning “dyke, shore.” That Analites corresponds in part to Pwnt ts indicated by the fhet 
that according to the Periplus a specially good kind of myrrh was exported thence; Pliny 
calls the troglodyte myrrh the best. The * ‘peacocks imported along with gpw apes 
(Heb. o=2) from Ophir by Solomon are in reality, as has been seen, ‘yy apes (n-2ini) 
The algum tree is probably Acacia arabica, from which gum arabic is derived; the al is the 
Arabic article, though the word *kumm (cf famiim, “gum mastic”) from which Gr. mop 
and Latin gummé are borrowed, has been apparently lost. 
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My combination of Meluga with Malnois not much better than the old one with Meroe, f 
adopted doubtfully again by Streck, Assurbanipal, mm, 795, Meluha is certainly not - 
1 Mordaman appears in Nos, Ur Dynasty Tablets, No. 02, 24, along with Sanum and Rimud, both 
unknown places, and Titman The name is clearly of “Caspian” origin, a5 appears from the ending an om 
found in so many place-names in the Zagres, eg, Arman-Alman, Padan, Zaban, Awan, Andan, ete, F 
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Amalek (!) with Gimme, nor has it probably anything to do with the Munuchiatis of Sinai 
(Morrrz, Der Sinatkult, Berlin, 1916, 10) though the form is phonetically almost identical 
(in Semitic » and / frequently interchange in proximity to m). On the other hand, the 
name 1s almost certainly preserved in the old word for gum resin, bdellium (« product of 
Havilah), which appears in the forms beddlah < *beduih (Heb,)—duduthu (Assyr.), Bodxor, 
Béoryor, padeXwor, BdedXzor, etc,, maldacon < *madaleon, brochon < *blochon, ete. GLASER, 
op. cit., 365, states that gum resin is still called amloh in Zafar (Biblical Sephar), south- 
eastern Arabia. The source of all these forms is evidently *meadulA, from which alone they 
can be all derived. Sum. melwia stands then for *idluha, which the Sumerians could 
naturally not pronounce. Whether ME-LUH-HA-KT is the “land of bdellinm,” or the 
latter is the Meluhean product, I will not attempt to settle; the word is presumably 
Hamitic, certainly not a known Semitic formation (using “Semitic” in the narrower sense). 
If one wishes with Hommel to derive the poXoyerns of Theophrastus fromm Meluha, we can 
only say, 80 far'as our own theory is concerned, “Aslan wa-sahlan ! "—Melnha would then be 
originally a place-name. But when Hommel wishes to bring in modern ° malachite” and 
Egyptian m/fivt we can only repeat the pious “Allihu hér el-dlimtn." It may be added that 
in Nres, Ur Dynasty Tablets, No. 64, 12, we have a man named Ur-Lama, son of Meluha, 
perhaps a slave from Eritrea. 

Tt is difficult to see how Professor Sayce can say that the equation Meluha = Kasi (Kasi 
is northern spelling) in the Amarna letters is based solely upon Koudtgon's conjecture as to 
the reading of a aingle broken passage, Kasi and Meluha interchange repeatedly, and 
where others use Kasi in referring to the Sadanese mercenaries of Egypt, employed as 
zaptiyes in Palestine, Rib-Addi nearly always speaks of troops from Misti and Meluha (eg. 
#A, 70, 112, 118, ete.). In the Boghazkeui text 1, 15419 (cf: Meissyer in Zeitschrift der 
Deutsch. Morg. Ges, 72,42) the Meluh(h)a also appear as mereenary troops on the Egyptian 
side. The English have found that the men of the Sidin make the best mercenary troops 
in the Near East, being stalwart in frame and famous for their bravery and loyalty, The 
Arabs, with whom Winckler and his pupils identified the Melubba, are notoriously poor 
allies, and useless as mercenaries. In the Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal inscriptions, Magan 
and Meluha certainly correspond to Egypt and Ethiopia respectively, and the men of 
Meluha are called salmiiti, “black”; sea Steck, op. cit, 1, 794 £, who terms the use of 
these names in place of the then current Musr and Kis archaic—rather archaistic, like 
Hanigalbat, Subartu, Ahlimé, Gutium, ete., in Assyro-Babylonian texts of this age, or Eg 
Kftyw for Phoenicia and Amor for Syria in late inscriptions. In Mesopotamia of the seventh 
century, as In contemporary Saite Egypt, archaizing was in vogue; while scholars and 
courtiers attempted to turn back the wheels of time, the common people gave up Assyrian 
and Babylonian for Aramaic as their vernacular tongue, and patriotism declined. 

Having stated the new geographical evidence, let us turn to the vexed subject of 
chronology again; I see no reason for modifying the results previously obtained in any 
respect. The reduction of Egyptian chronology by assuming an average of fifteen years for 
each legitimate reign from the first dynasty to the fifth inclusive is exactly In accord with 
the Babylonian material, as pointed out in my previous article. To take later periods, in 
Babylonia during the Kossean dynasty 36 kings ruled 576 years, or 16 years each. The 
next 40 kings rule 434 years, or 11 years each The 55 kings of Assyria from 1500 to 606 
rule 16 years each, nearly all of them following in regular genealogical order, though it 
must be observed that our lists are perhaps incomplete, In Egypt some thirty rulers of 
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the XVIUI-XX Dynasties rule 490 years, or an average of 16 apiece, The Twelfth Dynasty 
in Egypt, with its average of 27 years, remains phenomenal, like the contemporary first 
and second dynasties in Babylonia, whose monarchs register an even higher average. 

That we have not erred greatly in estimating the interval between the Sixth and the 
Twelfth Dynasties appears from additional calendrical considerations. Petrie (Researches in 
Sinai, p. 174) points out that the great tablet of Phiops I at Widy Maghareh is dated on 
the 6th of Mesoré, in the 37th year, which according to his ehronology would be 4131 B.c., 
so the 6th of Mesoré would fall on the 24th of May. Now on p, 169 he tabulates ‘the 
known dates on Egyptian tablets at Sinai, which lie on Jan. 19, Jan. 20415 days, and 
Mareh 1, The other three are not certain, so had better be left out of consideration; two 
are in March, the third in May, if Petries identifications are right. Hot weather in Sinai 
begins in April, and May is torrid, se was avoided then as now, as is shown by an inscription 
of Amenemmes I]T (p. 170). Petrie’s date for Phiops | then becomes very improbable; that 
he considers it a support for his chronological theories looks like a lacus a non fucendo, 
Bressted's date, about 2575, brings the tth of Mesoré about three weeks earlier, to May 3, 
and Meyer's date, c. 2490, takes us back to about April 12, still decidedly late. Ours, how- 
ever, gives the date Feb. 10, at an ideal time of the year for work, falling precisely at the 
mean of the certain dates preserved. A better confirmation could hardly be desired, short 
of absolute proof. 

In some respects Babylonian chronology is in a better condition, but even here there 
has been a recent attempt by Weidner to upset the system erected by Kugler, and endorsed 
by Eduard Meyer, among others, After a careful study of the material, including especially 
the new Assyrian royal lists published by Weidner and Schroeder, I have found so many 
serious blunders in Weidner's work as to vitiate his resulis completely. My conclusions 
will be published elsewhere; it is enough here to say that Kugler's results appear certain, 
with a very small margin of error, from the chronological point of view alone, Astronomically, 
Pater Kugler's aceuracy and ability are undoubted; Weidner, though unquestionably 
brilliant, is notoriously careless and inexact, as his numerous“ howlers” have too often demon- 
strated. We may, therefore, consider the date 2475 for the beginning of the Ur dynasty, 
fixed by Thurean-Dangin in 1918, as certainly approximately correct, and perhaps right to 
the very year. The situation is then left as outlined in my former article, except that we 
gain ten years (2475 instead of 2465), In the preceding dark period, between the expulsion 
of the Guti and the commencement of the Ur dynasty, we have a dynasty of Erech, and a 
contemporary series of ten autonomous patesis of Lagas, as well as a dynasty of Adab, so we 
can hardly allow less than 150 years for the total length of the interval, bringing Sargon I 
to a probable minimum of 2975, a date which can hardly be far wrong. So far as I can see 
at present our chronologies agree with the supposed synchronism in the best) possible way. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that Eeyptian and Babylonian civilizations were 
nearly coeval in development, though the former seems to have excelled artistically and the 
latter commercially, Both in Egypt and Babylonia the thirtieth century Bc, was a period 
of preat artistic and political expansion and growth. Breasted’s remarkable discovery of 
some ten predynastic kings wearing the donble crown of Upper and Lower Egypt on the 
Cairo fragment of the Palermo Stone shows what we must expect; Menes came at an 
alvanced stage, if not actually late in the record of organized government in Egypt, This 
discovery eliminates the reason for my doubt regarding the contention of Breasted and 
Meyer that the Egyptian calendar was introduced in 4241 Bc. The Mayas of Central 
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America had a calendar long before they had advanced to the comparatively high state of 
civilization found in Thinite Egypt. On the other hand, it seems clear that there really 
was a great readjustment of the feasts and regulations of the calendrie synchronisms at 
the beginning of the next Sothie cycle, in the reign of Kechoos of the second dynasty, 
2780 a.c, The eult of Apis, god of the Nile, said by later traditions to have been introduced 
by Kechoos, was intimately bound up with the calendar, through the association of the 
periodical changes of the Nile as well as of the calendar itself with the heliacal rising of 
Sirius. The shifting of the calendar completely upset the astral and agricultnral setting of 
the important festivals, so the reharmonization of the calendar with the seasons naturally 
involved «a readjustment of the feasts, which to later generations might seem as the first 
introduction of the latter. 

Borchardt’s discovery that Athothis, Menes's suceessor, carried on a campaign in Syria 
(Mitt, der Vord. Ges., 1918, 842), presumably not the first invasion of Asia hy a Pharaoh, 
shows what we may expect in the way of international rivalries and relations in the thirtieth 
century. I find it difficult to understand why one should doubt the possibility of an invasion 
of Egypt by } Naram-Sin, when this was successfully accomplished by Esarhaddon and Assur- 
banipal, whose capital lay farther away. If it is objected that these early kingdoms were 
insuficiently organized, one can only point to the great empires of barbarians, like Attila 
and Jenghis Khan, or the Inca Tupac Yupangni. Now that the latest finds are throwing 
light on the transfusion of culture between Egypt and Babylonia in predynastic times, and 
the remarkable researches of Newberry are showing that the real centre of early Egyptian. 
civilization was in the Delta, there is no excuse for imagining a total lack of communication 
between Egypt and Babylonia down into the second millennium. We may never find a 
correspondence between the Thimtes and the monarchs of Akkad, but we may safely expect 
interesting details regarding their warlike relations. Even to the Babylonians, Menes was 
a redoubtable sovereign, who deserved the honorific title danmu', 

In conclusion, Magan ia Egypt, perhaps including Sinai and the coast of the Red Sea ns 
far south as below Qoggér; Meluba refers to the region known to the Egyptians as Pwat, and 
to the Hebrews as Ophir or Havilah, as well as its hinterland, Nubia. Manium, Manam, or 
Mannu, king of Magan, is Menes of Egypt, who ascended the throne of united Egypt about 
2950 nc, It may be observed that the dates I have suggested agree almost exactly with 
those given by the two distinguished Egyptian archaeologists, Newberry and Garstang, 
perhaps the most careful and methodical of all students of Egyptian archaeology, in their 
Short History. 


} As Professor Sayoe anys, it is quite true that danav ia never affixed to an Assyrian royal name before 
the title serra, lot in the early period it is regular. Not only do the monarchs of Aldkad cull themselves 
renulurly X dual a )jvim, sar Abbie, or gar bibrdt arbe'im, bot we find also, e.g. Axor dealn jum dor Adah, 
Lasirab dan(njum jor (ett. Pere Dhorme haa called my attention to the fuet that we find the same usage 
among the Hittite kinga; Subbiluliuma is called Subbituliuma garredu, sar avd di atte (that. mdf before 
a place-name was actually read, as construct, and not as mere determinative, though long maintained by 
Haupt, was not proved until Lidzbarski’s publication of an Ararunic letter from about 660 mc., where 
Abkud ia written Meld), Naturally danew is «a substantive, like German der Mechtige. My renduring af 
danny was arrived at independently by Dhorme and Boissier, whom Ungnad endorsed without hesitation. 
It must be remembered that usage differs with different periods of a language, and that the onsen texts are 
copies of a very ancient original, is sulliciently proved by the many variations in the different recensions, 
Unlexs I am greatly mistaken, Sayee was one of the first to recognize the high arybicquity and significance 
of the omina of Sargon and Narim-Sin, It may be aided that “common sense” is ii relative matter. 
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By H. IDRIS BELL, M.A. 


THe present bibliography covers far less ground, and is consequently shorter, than its predecessor; but 
| have hot confined my references to the limita indicated by the heading, since it has been necessary to 
include several which were omitted in previous articles. The bibliography is not so complete as I could 
wish, the British Museum's files of foreign periodicals, in particular Italian and French, being still in- 
complete and, in many cases, by no means up to date. I have, aa before, to thank Dr Gannrsun, 
Mr Noumaw H. Barses and Mr Ton for references and the loan of books, 


1. Larunary Texts, 


The new publications of literary texta are this time few and unimportant, the annual Oxyrbynchus 
volume, wally the richest storchouse of such texts, having, in 1919, been devoted entirely to “documents.” 
The chief publication of literary papyri, in respect at least of quantity, is the new volume of PSI. (Papiri 
grea @ fatini, VI; Societh Italiana per la ricerea dei Papiri greci ¢ latini in Egitto, Firenze, 1920, 
pp xix+-221, 1 plate, L, 100), This volume consists, like tv and v, mainly of non-literary documents, and 
is therefore noticed below in $2; lint if also includes a few literary texts, numbered 720-725. They are 
none of them specially noteworthy; the known works are Aristophanes, Par, 721-827, a MS, of the third 
century oF earlier, and Demosthenes, 51, 7-10, also of the third century. The other texts are new or 
unidentified: an epic fragment relating to Achilles and the ransoming of Hector, some very imperfect 
iambic trimeters, apparently from a comedy, scholia on an unknown poetical text, two frigments of 
romances, an astrological fragment, and some fragments of a book of palmomancy, 4 gemre very popular in 
Euypt, to judge by the specimens now known, To these may be added no, 718, contarming medical recipes. 

Another fragment containing (according to the editor) sebolia on an unknown text, perhaps referring to 
the contest for the arms of Achilles, is published by M. Nonsa in the new Italian periodical degyptis (nee 
below, $4). This fragment, also belonging to the Societa Italiana, contains two columns, bath « wowed clisal 
dimaged, and is dated by the editor in the fifth or sixth ceutury. Her opinion that the text consists of 
acholia is not beyond dispute; what can be understood of it suggesta rather a prose narrative or para 
phrase; or perhaps, in view of the difficulty of finding any connexion between certain of the cliuses, a series 
of extracts, Soolii a testi non pots, in Aegyptus, (1920), 14-8 | 

More interesting than any of the preceding is a fragment of a romance published by Scnvpagt, from a 
papyrus of the second century in the Berlin Museum, Though in the form of a romance, the text partakes 
rather of the nature of in aretalogy, being evidently intended to exalt the power of Apollo, ax tnanifosted 
against certain enemies (perhaps, RonenT suggests, the Phlegyae) who lined impiously attacked Delphi. It 
ia of w distinctly interesting character, and is written In a very poetical style, Ans einer Apollon-Aretalogie, 
in ermes, Lv (1920), 185-105, 

The only other newly published literary text L have to notice is a fragment of a first-century papyrus 
of Lycophron'’s Alemania, The work is notof such importance that a new and early MS. of it need receive 
« very enthusiastic welcome, but the papyrus is interesting as the first yet discovered which contains part 
of it, A. Hawremans, Bin Minchener Lykophron-Papyrus, in Paifologus, Lxxvi (1920), 68-01. 

Cuming now to previously published texta, ] may mention frst two articles of a generul chanicter, 
The first is a very important article by Gaexrent on the value of papyri for purposes of textual eriticism, 
He discusses in turn the various authors represented in papyri so far discovered, giving very Full biblic- 
graphical references, and at the end auma-up the general resulta obtained. The inferior MSS. regularly 
agree, he points out, in many points with the papyri, thus showing the antiquity of their readings, The 
inference is that the eclectic method must be followed by textual critics ; it will rot do to rule out any MS, 
(unless it is domonstrably a copy of another extant MES.) aa too late or inferior to be deserving of attention. 
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The general result is “to some extent reassuring, though less so than it was in 104 when Sir F, G, Kenyon 
wrote.” The Value of Papyri for the Textual Criticiam of Extant Greek Authors, in Journ, Hell. Stud., 
xxxre (1919), 16-36. 

Kuxvos has published in the Jowrn, Hell, Stud. (xxxrx, 1-15) an interesting paper, originally written 
for the Leeds Branch of the Classical Asaociation and separately published by the Cambridge University 
Press (1918), on the services rendered by papyrology to the study of classical literature. Greeb Papyrt and 
their Contribution to Classical Literatures; with a brief bibliography. | | 

I have only one papyrological reference to Homer, a review, by P. Caven, of Gerbard's Prolanéieche 
Homerfragmente; Wack. 7, Klass. Phit,, xxvii (1920), 97-101; but mention may be made of T. W. AttEn’s 
The Homeric Catalogue of Ships (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1921. Pp. xi+191. 2 maps. 5°), a8 the MSS. 
collated include the hitherto unpublished and wwused P. Lond. Iny, No, 1874 (=p) and other paper. 

A. Lopwrcr has devoted an article of some importance to the paraphrase of a poem on the mpe of 
Persephone published in the Berl, Atassikerterte (v, TMH). He attempts « restoration of the text, with 
explanatory notes, and appends to this a discussion of the work, particularly In its relation te the Homeric 
hymn to Demeter. Piruphrase eines Gedichtes ber den Raub der Persephone, in Berl. Phil. Wooh., xxxtx- 
(1918), 890-1008, 1028-32, 

P, Counart, studying PSL. u, 149 verso, concludes, on the grounds of vocabulary and metrics, that the 
poem is by a writer of the school of Nonnus, “et mime d'un imitateur tres 2élé du pote”; aud he adda : 
“Ou bien lauteur du potme est contemporain de Nonnos, son modéle, et du scribe copiste du fragment— 
cotncidence remarquable, singulitre—, ou bien le papyrus est postérieur & la date qu'on lita ouside,” 
The force of the coincidence, if it is taken as an argument against the editors’ date, is perhaps diminished 
by the fact, not mentioned by Collart, that the inmbics on the recto are by the same hand as the verso, 
which tay suggest that the papyrus is in the poet's autograph, being used by him for drafts or fair copies 
af various works, Dewe Papyrva des Pubblioaziont della Societt Italiana, 1, in Mee, de Pal, XUITt 
(1919), 36-8. 

The Theceritus frazmenta in FP. Oxy. xtrr, 1614, are studied by F, Gants from the point of view of their 
bearing on the text. Tooerito nel papire di Qesirines 1618, in Rie. di Fil, xuvir (1919), 444-8. 

Coming now to the lyrie poets, | may note a review by J. Srranen of the third edition of Thebl's 
Supplonentam Lyricum. Woek. fir Al Phil, xxxvi (1919), 387-14. 

J. M. Enwowps bas published an article on the latest fragments of Sappho and Alcaeus (PF. (acy. 1231, 
1232, 1233, 1234, 1360), supplementing, and in some cases correcting, a previous article in the Clos, Hew, 
in May, 1914. He also proposes a new restoration for the beginning of the Berlin Ode on the friend at 
Sardis, substituting Anactoria for Mnasidica. The New Lyric Fragmente—IU1, in Clase, Rew, este (1919), 
125-30, Ina further article he publishes notes on readings in the Nereid Ode (P, Ory, 1, 10), Suppho's 
Nereid-Ode Again, in Class, Rev, xxxtv (1920), 4-6. In a note supplementary to this (Sappho's Nereiedl- 
Ode, in Clos Rev. xxxtv, 63) Benn, while accepting some of Edmonds's readings, questions othera. I take 
this opportunity of correcting a statement there made. [state of 1. 9 that “«’ ZAor seems likely to be might. 
There is a trace of ink which | consider quite Inconsistent with &." Mr Lonen has pointed out that a fibre: 
waa twisted, which altered the appearance of the letter, and on having this straightened I find that the 
character suits @ Thos «" ZAm is to be rejected, E, Liosen) points out that the third century papyrus. 
P. Oxy, 424 has parts of five lines in common with the seventh-century vellum scrap in Berl, Alassiber- 
terte, ¥ (2), 9%. From Sappho, Boal 1, in Bodh Quart. Record, 11 (1920), 97. | 

Corinna is the subject of an article by E. Weawany, who studies the fragments for their evidence as to 
the Borotion methods of accentustion, Lhe Méotische Betonway, in Gott, Gel, Necker, L918, 273-80, 

The new Pindar fragmenta in 2. Gry. xt have, aa might have been expected, attracted a good deal of 
attention. Besides reviews of the voluine, noticed below, two articles are devoted to this papyrus individually, 
the first by N. Tunzacus: (Per fo sorta def difiramhe, in Atti d. A. Ace. d. Se. di Torina, uv, 119-20, 
457-64), the second by 0. S[chronpen| (dw dem newsten Gaeyrhynchosband, in Sotrutes, vu, 110, M412), 
who contines himself to reproducing the text with some suggestions for readings and one or two notes. 

0. Héresn has published a note on 1 120 of the fifth Ode of Bacchylides, in which he points out that 
the Aphares there mentioned is referred to in a passage of Lactantins, the source of which he thinks 
in Hucchylides. #0 Mabchylides (v, 129), in Berl, PAil Woek, xxxrx (1919), 42-3, In L142 of the same 
Ode E. J. Buooks explains ¢y<hatonca as=* having unlocked" (Claas, flee, xxxtVv, 1920, 101); and the 
latest fragmonts of the poet (/) Oxy, x1, 1361) are the subject of notes on textunl matters by P, Maas (#0 
den neuen Bruchsticken dex Balchylides, in Sokrates, vi, 1010, Jahresherichté, 3T-AL). | 
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F, Aceso deals at considerable length, in two articles, with the Persae of Timothens, His remarks are 
for the most part concerned with questions of reading or of interpretation only as affecting theae questions, 
Now «a Timoteo, in Studi a. Sc. Pap. wi, 96-110, Nuove note a Timoteo, in Aegyptus, 1 (1930), 
SHS, 

The song ‘PoSior deduoe (FP. Ocey, x1, 1383) is, along with two other texta mentioned below, the subject 
of some remarks by L. Devuxen, who discusses the text, makes suggestions for readings, and adds some 
notes on the metre. Semertungen zw cinigen literariachen Papyri aus Gaeyrhynchos (Stzgaber. Heideth, Akad, 
1910, 17. Abh., pp. 13, 8"). This publication is reviewed by Parisespans (Berl. PAil, Woek., xl, 1920, 
1129-32), 

W. Werrnercer devotes a somewhat lengthy article to the Heeale of Callimachus. He deals with the 
fragments as a whole, not only the papyrus fragments, with special reference to I. Kapp's monograph 
noticed in Journal, vit, 124. Zur Hebale des Kollimechos, in Philologua, Lxxvi (1920), 68-91. In a short 
note 8, Erraem, @ propos of u passage in the Cydippe fragment (P. Oxy, 1011, 12), discusses the religious 
significance, and expecially the importance for healing, of goats and wolves. Lybow and Chimatrews, in Class. 
ffer., rxxrv (1920), 87-0. 

A re-edition, with commentary, by M. Lexcoastty DE GUBERNATIS, of the extract from an epithalamium 
published aa PL Ayl. 1, 17, 19 inaecessible to me. Apitialama Fragm. Finerolii, 101%. (See Aegyptus, 
I, 124, no. 167.) 

A bulky volume on the lyrical poems of Horace, by G. Pasquali, appears, from a review of it by 
A. Clatoenm:) (degyptns, 1, 246-7), to contain much discussion of the Greek lyric fragments discovered in 
Reypt. Oranio Lirico, afuei, 9°, pp. viii+792. Firenze, 1920, L. 25, 

Yoming now to the drama, | may notice first the literature relating to the /edmeutar of Sophocles. 
E. Berue devotes to the play a short monograph | Die Johuewtat des Sophodles, pp. 29, Teubner, 1919, 1 M.) in 
the Herichte iiher d. Ferh. dep Siohs. Ak. d, Wess. (ixx1, 1919, 1, Heft), in which, after stodyimg various 
problems raised by it, he concludes that it is not,as Wilamowitz thought, a work of the poet's youth but 
“ein Werk its Sophoklesspiterer Zeit, etwa den zwanziger Jahren” [of the fifth century], How, in the. 
Clase, Rev. (Xxxrv, 1020, 104-8), reviews, rather severely, Walker's edition (Journal, vi, 124) of the play, 
correcting his misstatements as to alterations, etc., in the papyrus. This edition is aleo reviewed, rather 
more leniently, by E, A. Soxsesecuety in the same periodical (106-7), and very severely by W. J. ML 
S[{tarkre] (Mermathena, xt, 1920, 157-9)1. : 

Schroeder's Norae com. fragm, (Al, Texte, 145) is reviewed (in Gorman) by 8. Errnes (ord. Tidsskr, 
f. Fil, v1, 1917, 87-6). 

The fragments of the Demes of Eupolis, found with the Cairo Menander codex, are studied, along with 
other comic fragmenta, by A. Korres, in & monograph forming the sixth Heft of the Ber. aber d. Verh, der 
Siiehe. Ak. df, Wis, ixxt, 1919 (Teubner, 1919, pp. 40, 5", 1 M. 30 Pf). He upholds, aguinst Jensen, the 
hypothesis that the thind leaf also belongs to the Hewes, He deals also with the Misuinenos fraginents 
(Wilamowita, Stegsber. K. Pr. Ak, 1018—see Journal, vi, 120—and P, Oxy. xt, 1605) and with the 
fragment (no, 6) published by Wilamowits along with the Misumenos fragment and conjecturally ancigmied 
to Alexis, Zu newren Komidieafunden, This volume is reviewed by J. L. Hutmens (Nord. Tideakr, 7. i, 
tx, 1920, 67-8) and by E. Weer (Berl. Pal. Woeh., xi, 1920, 385-0), Say isens 

The Demes is ales the subject of a note by E. Broxowe, who points out that one line ia an imitation of 
the first line of Euripides’ (meus. I Demi di Eupoli e (Eneo di Euripide, in Boll, di Pet, Class, X1¥ 
(1917-8), 168-9, | Be 

I have but one special reference to Menander, a German translation by O. Hxy of the Perifciromene 
(Menancders Perikeiromene: EXuselabdruck awe d. Bittern f. a. Gymn.-Sehudinesen Arag. vom ayer. Gymn,- 
Lehver-Veroin, L111, 1917, 6. Heft, 188-203, 4, Miinchen), which I know only from # review by F. Potanp 
(Bert, Phil. Wock., x1, 1020, 6-8), Anedition (if I rightly understand the reference in degyptus) of some 
or ofl of Herondas by Bitcrmaxn is also inaccessible to me, Herondas, in Anthol. aus d. gr. Lyritern, 

». ti+19. Gotha, Perthes, 1020. (See Aegyptus, 1, 257, no, 428.) 
2. Coming now to eee quinae aril Be ae last year, to the historians, | ES ee extremely 
valuable bibliography of Thucydides by 5, P, Winmasx in Aurstons Jahresber. \CLEXVILL, 1919), one 
section of which (1. (herfieferuny, pp. 228-37) deals with the papyrus Iragments, all the more notable 
readings im which are recorded. "This bibliography covers the years 1908-18. 
An important work on the Athenaion Pofiteia has been published by G. MaTHIEC—or rather was 





| De Starkio li wrong in supposing (p, 158) that the Menander codex wns found in the Fayyum. 
Journ. of Egypt, Arch. Vil 13 
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written by him and has been published since his death. Tt is in fact unfinished (“Tébauche déja fort 
travaillée d'un livre interrompo par la mort”), Aristote, Constitution of Athines: Essai mur fa méthode 
suivie par Avistote déna la discussion des textes, Pp.vii+137. Paris, 1915, 216 fase. of the Bik, de PED, de 
Hautes Bindes. 

The Hellenic Oxyrhyachia and the fragments which have been used in the controversy as to ite 
authorship continue to be discused. | referred lust year (Journal, vi, 126) to on article by J. H. Larsice 
on the new Ephorus fragments, upholding his view that the Hell, Oxy. is the work of Crutippus. It was 
then inaccessible to me but I have since seen it and now add a fuller reference (Berl. Pail, Wook, xXx0x, 
1919, 968-60). With the dogmatiam seen elsewhere in his disenssions of this problem he rejects the argu-— 
ments for Ephorus's authorship drawn from the new fragments and maintains that the agreements 
hetween the Hel. Urey. und Ephorus are due to the fact that the latter used Cratippus. His edition of the 
Hell, Oxy. (KI. Texte, 138) is reviewed (in Danish) by H. Rawr (Jord, Tidsskr, f. Fil, ¥1, 1917, 96). 
MC. Moxprst devotes to the new Ephorus fragments an article which | have heen unable to nee (Viort 
frommenti di Efore recentemente scoperh, in Nueva Ririata Storiea, 11, 1919; see deqiaptus, tT, 123, no. 148); 
and M. LeNcHasTin DE Guamawatie, discussing the fragment of a history of Sicyon LP, Gary, x1, 1985), 
maintains, against Grenfell and Hunt (P. Oxy. xi, p, 108, his objections to Epborus as the author. He 
rejects also Theopompus and Aristotle, and suugests, merely ax a conjecture, Mensechmes, author of 
a Excverced, and a writer of the age of Alexander the Great. He also defends some of his reaclings against 
Costansi (see Journel!, ¥1, 126). J naert frammentt dt Fforo a fo atoriwo di Sicione, in Boll. di Fil. Class., 
xxv, 127-80. Lastly, P, Croce, in an article on Theban paliey, mukes use of the Hell, Oxy. among other 
sources, La Politique thébatne de $04 0 896 av. J.-C, 1 Fez, fe gr, XXxT (1915), S15—45. | 

P. Connant, in an article already referred to, deals with PSL, 156, 4 fragment not identified at first buat 
recognized by Crusius aa the beginning of a life of Aesop, He compares it with the two existing versions, 
shows it to be fuller than either, and on their basis attempts a restoration, Dewy Papyrus, eto, in 
Ree. de Phit,, xu (1919), 38-46, 

Among orators, the first place is taken by Lysins, the new fragments of whom (PF. Gry, xm, L608) are 
discussed by R. Minast, Vuovi frammenti di oratori greci, in Rassegna Nazionale, 25, XX1 (1819), 258.03, 
Jonsen’s Hyperidis orationss ser (Journal, V1, 127) is reviewed, in Danish, by W. Novis (Vora. Tidsskr. 

f, Fil, vu, 1016, 107-8), A Latin translitiun by C. Laspr and an Italian one by L, Levi of the funeral 
oration are alike inaccessible to me (Hyperidis oratio funebris latine conversa, Patavi, 191); Tt disvore di 
[paride i onore cet cuctutt della querra Lamiaoa, 2 ed,, Firenze, 1010; see degyptus, 1, 124, nos, 102, 163), 
The anonymous oration on the cult of Caesar in P. Oxy. x10, 1612 is discussed by L. Devewer in a 
treatise already referred to (Bemertungen zu einigen (iterarischen Papyri aus Cryrhynehia, in Stagaber. 
Heid. Ak. 1919, 17, Abb.), and by T, Gnaset in an article insecessible to me (Calti dmperiali, in Funfulla 
i. Domen., 23 March, 1019; see Aegyptus, 1, 129, uo. 259). . 

In the sphere of philosophy, the fragments of Antiphon Sophistes (/, Oxy, x1, 1364) continue to 
be much discussed. An article by C. THataxper ie of some importance, taking suggestions for new 

vadings. De froggmentis Antipkontis eophistee nouwls, in Vord. Tidetr, f. Fil, 1x (1920), 1-7, H. Sceonn 
also devotes a note to this text, suggesting, in 1. 7, [8 fj» ra in place of the editors [srajrra. Fersehiedenes, 
1, in Khein, Museum, NF, uxxtit (1920), 138-40, Articles by Dinas (/nternat, Monateschrift, x1, 82 ff.) 
and vox Ansim (Frankfurter Univermtiiterede, v, 1916, Grerecht w. Nutzen in der griech. Aufildrungaphile- 
sophie, 6 If.) are inaccessible to me. From a reference by Wexcen (Arit. Vierteljahrescir. 7. Gesetag. w. 
Rechtaw., Lv, 1918, 40) it appears that both scholars translate the text and comment on it -_ 

In a note on Pap. Berol. 9760 (Berl. Atuasilerteste, nu, 4), an extract from Plato's Lows, H. Scudxx 
thinks the word BotAerm there (| 18) reqiires emendation, eg. to dpyeras, Vorschiedenos, § vi, in fthetn, 
Museum, N.F., taxti (1920), 147. 

‘The bibliography in Aegyptus (1, 122, no. 133) refers to an article by A. Koscro in iv. fit, 1010, 
602, om Nwort dialoght aoeratict (L'Alothiods di Eechine), Le. /. Gry. xu, 1606, but there appears to 
he some error in this reference, as | have failed to find the article mentioned, 

The Herculaneum papyri, thongh not from Egypt, are usually taken us falling to some extent within 
the sphere of papyrology, and reference may therefore be made to an article by E. Biasoxn, with 
improved readings of portions previously read and decipherments of unpublished portions of Pap, Here. 
sy and 168 (Phdfodemen, in Air, di FL, xuvi, 1019, 414-22); and to one by ER. Purireioe oe: 
Philodetats's Tepi Eiwedeias, of which two instalments have so far appeared (Za Piulode fons Sobrift dber 
die Froémmighet, in Hermes, LV, 225-75, 34-72), i 
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The fragmont in P. Oxy. x, 1250, of the Clitophon and Leticippe of Achilles Tatiua is dealt with by F. 
Gants from the point of view of the text. Discussing the differences between the traditional text and that 
of the papyrus, he rejects the idea of two recensions, and inclines to prefer the view that a leaf of the 
archetype of our MSS, containing capp. 2 and 43 was out of place, Le Avventure di Lenetppe e Clitofonte 
nel Pagaro di Oxyrhynchoa 1250, in Rie. di Fil, wxxvir (191), 351-7. 

The musical papyrus at Berlin published by Schubart (Jowrsal, v1, 121) is the subject of articles 
by Th. Remacn (Vourdeux fragments de musique greeque, in Rev. Arch., a. V, x. 1919, 11-27; not seen by 
me; see Aegyptus, 1, 258, no. 460); by A. THenrecnen (2ia newoufgefudener Papyrus mit griechischen 
Noten, in Zeitechr, ( Munibwisenachafi, 1, 1910, 4; not seen by me; Aegyptus, v1, 258, no, 459); by H. 
Anger (same publication, pp. 313-24; not seen by me): and by ©. Scumonpen (Berl. Phat, Wook, 21, 
1920, 350-3), who reviews with it, very severely, Thierfelder’s re-odition of the papyrus (Pitan; see 
Journal, v1, 121"). 

The papyrus of the Apitome of Heraclides Lembus (P. Oxy. x1, 1967) is. the subject of an article by 
M. C. Moworst, who comments on various points in the text, and in particular makes the interesting and 
not improbable suggestion that the person referred to in IL. 1-19 was a Mantinean stitesman of the time 
of Ptolemy U1 and Antigonus Gonatas. Jatorno al P. Oxy, 1967, in Stuei a Se. Pap., mi, 111-8, 

Notes on the “ Work on Literary Criticiam ® in PL Oxy, x11, 1611 are published by P. Maas (A fusifaos 
liter Katnevs, in Sobrafes, yu, 1919, 191-3) and L. Devexen (in hia Bemerk. ow em. fit, Pop. aus Oeg- 
rhgnchos, Heidelberg, 1919, already referred to}. 

There is not very much to chronicle under the head of magic. In the newly-founded Myz.-Veugr. 
Jaheb, (t, 1920, 157) the editor, N. A. Bees, in anote on an ostracon published in Deissmann’s Licht vom 
(ten (2-3 ed.), suggests that or: KoworweAs should be interpreted as gr: Kpdrou wedfe. Zum Ostrabon aus 
Exchmunen wat elnem Bindzcauber, K. Parwespasz, in Plolofoguse (Laxv, 1019, 492-4), explains a difficult 
passage in P. Zoned, 1, 46, 70-045, by snpposing that the scribe put the figure in the wrang place aml other- 
wise misunderstood his model (KOO in Pip, Lond, xuv1): and in Merl, Phil, Woedk. (xxxvim, 1918, 719-20, 
Zum Pariser Zouberpapyrna Z 2295) explains éor in a passage of the Paris magical papyrus as = be, 
adding some other notes, : 

Under the heading of Christian literature also there is not very much to be noted that tz strictly 
papyrological. S, G. Mercatt has some miscellaneous notes in a periodical not accessible to me (Note 
pupirolegicle, in Biblio, 1, 1920, 270-1, 371-3; see Aegyptus, 1, 401, no. 687, where the subjects are briefly 
noted), E. Jacgcrmr, in an article on Les Sentences du Seigneur Extracanoniques (Lee Agrapha), deals, in 
§1v, “Les Papyros,” with the two sets of Logoi and the Oxyrhynchus fragments of uncanonical Gospels, 
Reoue Biblique, N.S., xv (1918), 93-135. Tr, Soros, in an article not accessible to me (fie Logic Jesu, in 
Neutestam, AbAavd?., hg. von M. Merenrz, vi, 4, Minster, 1916, M, 4. 60; see Aegyptus, 1, 256, no. 420), 
also disctmec: the Logui. Reference must also be made to Evelyn White's claborate edition of these 
savings, whieh | know only by reviews (cg, Times Lit, Suppl., Oct. 21, 1920), The Sayings of Jesus from 
Oryriyachus, Edited, with Introduction, Critical Apparatus, and Commentary, by Hue G. Everys 
Ware &x5 in. Pp. vili+lavi-48. Cambr. Univ. Press, 12s. Ge n. 

I onght also to refer to Charles's very elaborate edition of the Apocalypse, the appendix to vol, 0 of 
which contains the text of four papyres (or vellum) fragments. BH. Ceantes, A Critical and Eaxegetion! 
Commentary on the Hevelation of St Joka, 2 vola, Pp. excii+373 and vili+497, 8, Edinburgh, T. and 
T. Clark, 1920, ‘The work ia reviewed in the Times Lit, Suppl., Oct. 7, 1920, G44. 

T noticed last year the appearance of Part t of vol. 11 of Moulton'’s Grammer of Vew Testament (reed. 
Part 1 hay now appeared, though notin time for me to see it before this article goes to press (Part 1, 
Accidence. Ed. ty W, F. Howarn, Pp. 156. Edinburgh, T, and T, Clark, 104, net Ber Athencewi, 
Loudon, Jan. 21, 1921, p. 82), There has also appeared an important grammar by A. T. Rongnrson : 
A Grammar of the Greek New Teatoment in the Light of Historical Ressarch, 3rd ed, 1919. Hodder and 
Stoughton. Pp. lxxxvi-+1454, 424 net. It is reviewed in Timer Lit. Suppl, March 11, 1920, 166, and in 





Journ. Hell. Stud. x1, 1920, 210 f., and is noticed, along with other recent work on N.T. grammar, by 


G. Mruneas (The Gremmar oy the Greet New Testament, in Expontory Tones, xxx1, 192), 490-4). A new 
part (rv, ‘Ideiwpor to Adw) of Movizox and Miniaas’s Voeabelery of the Greek Testament (Hodder and 
Stonghton, 10s. Ge, net) has also-appeared, but I have not yet been able to see it. 

The editions of the Freer MSS. (Journal, vi, 122) are reviewed by H. Lenkgue (Aer. d. Bt gr., xxx1, 
1918, 134-6). P. Oxy, xt, which consisted entirely of literary or theological texts, has been reviewed by 
W. A.D. Rover (Clos, Rev, xxxiv, 1020, 67-4); 0. O. Zonern (ffir. ai, Fil, xnvit, 1019, 445-62); 
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M. Crorext (Journ. d. Ser. 1919, May-June; not accessible to me); W. N. Bares (Am. Journ. of Phil, 
xt, 1019, 481-4); an anonymous reviewer (Journ, Hall. Stud, xi, 1920, 811 £); and P. Connamr (Aen, 
Eoypt., 1, 1919, 276-8). Collart also devotes to it an article in the Mev. de Pail, (xu, 11a, 47-82; Les 
Papyrus POxyrhynchoa a propos du fome xut), in whieh, besides making a number of suggestions for 
reailings or restorationa, he gives a brief survey of the theological and literary texta from Oxyrhynchus 
published by Grenfell and Hunt. An article by A. Tatpatpm, apparently oncerned with this volume, 
iq inaccessible to me (Lee views Papyrus, in Rev, Crit, des Idee et des Lieres, Xxvit, 1820, 199-35; see 


3 New Posuocatioxs or Nox-Livenany Texts. 


As already stated, the 1920 volume of the Egypt Exploration Soniety (Oayrhynchus Papyri, Part x1v, 
edited by B. P. GRENFELL and A. 8. Hew, pp. siv+244, 3 plates, 420.) consisted entirely of non-literary 
texts, No single text was of quite the sume interest and invportance as certain of the more noteworthy 
ones contained in previous parts, but the volume is nevertheless of very considerable value. Tt consists 
chiofly of legal contracts and letters, thongh there are also some uccounts anil registers. Among the first 
clase may be mentioned 1627, which “throws an interesting light on the method of appointment to public 
duties” ; a number of late Ptolemaic (iat cent. &.¢.) contracts, valuable for palnaeographical purposes; L641, 
at, extremely important contract for labour in a vineyard, noteworthy for its wealth of detail as te 
agricultural processes (to which 1602 is to be added); 1632, a lense of a palai-grove, interesting in itself 
but valuable primarily for the light it throws on the “ Eras of Osyrhynechus" and other chronological 
reckorings, on which the editors have a long and important note; 1&4, an interesting aale of mortgaged 
property; 1637 and 1634, two divisions of property ; 1639, of pure importance for the evidence it affmnds: 
for the nature of a whole class of documents, often explained as instances of dotie in solutum; LER, an 
appointment of « legal representative, with very interesting instructions; and a large number of contracts: 
printed at the end, with little commentary, as “Minor Documents,” but, many of them, of considerable 
value for their evidence ua to the legal formulae in various classes of deeds at Oxyrhynehns. 

The private letters are a special feature of this volume, Though they do not include any letter quite 
equal to the best ef those previously published, they contain many incidental points of interest, and two 
of them, 1666, a letter concerning the transfer of a recruit from the infantry to the cavalry, anil 1676, 
described by the editors aa “the most sentimental that has yet appeared among published papyri,” are 
very noteworthy. 

This volume has been reviewed by Blouse] (Class Aev,, xxxtv, 1920, 179), C[atpenne] (Aegyptus, 1, 
1920, 250-2}, Elect] (Athenaeum, 1920, Ang. 20, 236-7), and C[nosent] ( Lit, Zentralbl, 1030, 838). 

Another important volume is PSI. vi’, already referred to at the beginning of 81. Tt continues the 
invaloable series of papyri, chiefly letters, from the archive of Zeno. Most of those moluded in this 
yolurne are fragmentary and therefore inferior in interest te their predecessors ; but the archive has been 
so much dispersed that not a few of these fragments may prove to fit fragments in other collections ; and 
indeed this has already been found to be the case with some of them, which complete fragments at Cairo. 
The Zeno papyri do not, bowever, by any means exhaust the Interest of the volume, There are many mis- 
cellaneous documents, Roman and Byzantine; and particular mention tut he made of two Latin papyri, 
720, a sale of a horse, dated in 4.0. 77, and 790, a marringe contract, Both are imperfect but nevertheless 
are, by their very nature, of the greatest interest and will doubtless attract much attention. 

Another volume received after the writing of this biblingraphy had already been commenced is vol. 11 
of Partercke’s Catalogue of the Strasburg papyri. It is a slender volume, for it bad been designed as 
merely the first part of vol. m; but the occupation of Strassburg by the French and the consequent 
removal of Preisigke to Heidelberg prevented the completion of the work and made it necessary to is=ne 
Heft 1 as the final volume, with its own indices. It is greatly to be hoped that arrangements will be made 
for the publication of the remaining papyri in the Strassburg collection. 

The papyri published in this volume are nearly all of them of the Ptolemaic period, though a few 
Roman documents and one Bymutine receipt are included, A compact group of Ptolemaic documents 
consists of papyri from the archive of the family of Panobchunis, of which many dovuments exiat in the 
British Museam and elsewhere. Most of these are well preserved, but they do not add much of value to 
our knowledge of the formulae and legal processes in use at Diospolis in the Inte secomd and early first 


i This appeared too lnte for me to give it more than a cursory examination before writing this bibliography. 
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- centuries uc, They do however give us further information abowt the family concerned, and enable 
Preiaigke to draw up a more complete genealogy than was previously possible, Resides these papyri there 
are several of the third century mc. one of which, 92, the lease by a eradpotyer of his ofeypa, is of very 
considerable interest from several points of view. (riechiache Papyrus der Uaccersitdte- und Leandesbibliothel 
co Steweterg, Hersuacezeben und erliiutert von Prof. Dr. Fa. Prete, Band o, Urkunden Nr, 51-125. 
Mit £6 Schriftproben im Text. Leipzig, 1920, J.C. Hinrichs, Pp. iv+8s. 

Another sroall volume of papyrns texta, received in time for this reference to be inserted in proof, 1s 
elitel by H. Lewato, and introduces us to a new papyrus collection, that of the Jurnatic Seminar of 
Frankfort. University. The collection is not large, and the present volume contains ouly seven docu- 
monts, all from cartonnage of the third century B.c.; but several of them are of considerable interest ; 
and one, no 7, whieh refers to the Syrian campaign of Philopator, is of historical importance. Help in the 
edition has been given to the editor by Wilcken and Schubart, nnd he aud they are to be congratulated on 
the appearance of a noteworthy volume. (frieehisehe Papyri ava dem Beatz dea Rechtawisseischastlichen 
Seminera der Universitat Froakfert. Von H. Lewann, (Stegsber. d. Heid. Ab d. Wiss, 1920, 14. Abb) 
Heidelherg, 1920, Carl Winter. Pp, 53. 2 Plates, 

Schubart's edition of the so-called Gnomon papyrus appeared too late for me to do more than refer to 
itin o footnote to my last year's bibliogmphy (Journal, v1, 137%); and something muat therefore be said 
of it here (Jer Gnomon des Jdioas Lagoa; vou E. Secken und W. Sanvnarz, Iter Teil: Der Tert, von 
W. Scovsanr, Weidmann, Berlin, 1914, pp. 44, 1 plate}, It forms part of the series of Berlin triechreche 
Uriunden (BGU.}, which ia henceforth to be issued on different lines, no longer ithographed and with the 
minimum of commentary and apparatns, but printed, with commentaries, rather on the model of the 
EES. publications The difficulties of the present time made it necessary to issue the Guomen papyrus 
(whieh inkes up Heft 1 of Vol. v of the BGU., itself bearing the serial number 1210) without the elaborate 
commentary projected for it, Tn this slim volume we are given only the text and translation, with critical 
appiratus and a few very short notes of an explanatory kind, and index. It goes without saying that the 
editorial work is of excellent quality. The papyrus is of very great importance, and it is perhaps a little 
ungrateful to confesa oneself slightly disappointed; but certainly this ‘Gnomon of the Idioa Logos 1s 
more acrappy, less systematically arranged, and often mnch more ambiguous in ite evidence than might 
haye beon expected. It raises almost more problems than it solves; but it is none the less a valuable 
addition to our knowledge {giving aa it does the actual rales and something of the theory of one branch of 
Roman administration), and it will keep scholars, especially jurists, busily employed for a long time to 
come. Already it has received a good deal of attention, P. M. Meyer, in his volume /uristiacke Papyri 
(ase below, § 3), reprints the text with translation and a brief commentary, Scuvnart himself, besides 
publishing separately a complete translation with an explanatory introduction, brief commentary, and a 
epecimen facsimile (Der Gaemon des fdiow Logos, in Ber. aus a Preussiocion Aunsteammluagen, XLI, 
1919-2), 72-90), hus collected in a separate article the sections relating to Egyptians or Egyptian cults 
and usages, accompanying them with trauslations and commentary (Kom und ate Agypter nach dem 
Gnomon des Telios Logos, in Zeitache. f. dig, Spr. Li, 1920, 80-95); and O, Lesxet and J. Panracu have 
devoted to the papyrus-a short monograph, in which they select a number of the paragraphs, translating 
them inte Latin and adding a brief commentary (Zam sog. (nomen des dios Logos, in Stageber. «fl. Heud. 
Afad., 1920, 1. Abh., Heidelberg, 1020, pp, $2; reviewed by P. pe Faanctact, in Aegyptus, 1, 1920, 387-0). 
the first, Schulart's original publication is also reviewed by WiLokes (Arch. f Pap., ¥1, 416-17); and 
M. Maas has published anote on it which I have not seen (Actualles von 150 x. Chr.— Kin Papyrus gegen 
Steuerfueht, in Neue Ziircher Zeit, i March, 1920; see Aegyptus, 1, 253, no. 468), 

C. (. Enaan continues Lis preliminary publication, by instalments, of the Cairo Zeno papyri (see 
Journal, Vi, 132). Each instalmett offera something of quite exceptional interest and value; the Zono 
archive ia indeed one of the richest and most important ever discovered, In Part 111 (Annales du Service, 
X14, 13-36, nos. 22-36) we have, among others, a receipt for the cust of excavating 50 aoifra of earth (29), 
an interesting letter concerning the delivery of wheat at Alesandria (246), another on a double sowing of 
land (27), one (from the @isecetas) of some importance for the wine-trade and the rug-weaving industry (29), 
a list of contractors whose tenders had been accepted for a pitce of work near Philadelphia, two inoportant 
lotters concerning the lease of a beer-shop (32 and 33), two rvlating to a chrematistes (4 anid 35), and « 
lown with several polnts of interest (36, partially completed by a later acquisition and republished later 
at the begining of Part vj). Part 1v (Amaalee, xrx, 81-104, nos. 37-45) includes, difer afta, 4 petition 
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concerning a vineyard, of valne for the method of tux assesement (38), a letter from theadivesetes on the fittings 
of some galleys, perhaps for the wedding journey of the Princess Berenice (39), a letter from o court official 
certainly referring to this journey and of the greatest interest (42), a declaration on oath, too imperfect to 


be of great value in iteelf but interesting because it names as the eponymous priestess in year $6 Bilistiche, 


very likely (though Edgar doubts this) the celebrated mistress of Ptolemy Philadelphus (46), and two 
alternative epitaphs on u favourite dog of Zeno's, which had lost ite life in saving him from a wild bour in 
the Arsinoite nome (48). This last papyrus is of quite exceptional interest. Tt is almost certainly the 
autograph MS. of some poet of the Alexandrian cirele from whom Zeno had commissioned an epitaph ; 
and though these epigrams are of no great literary value it is a rare privilege to be able to take a peep, ts 
it were, into the workshop of a contemporary of Theocritua. Part v (4mmafer, xx, 19-40, thos 49-51) offers 
several points of interest on agricultural and other matters in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia; but 
these local papyri are quite overshadowed by no. 54, which takes us away from the peasants amd Gresk 
settlers of Egypt to a city state of Asia Minor. It contains (a) ao draft of a petition to the dimesetes from o 
citizen of Calynda, (5) a copy of a letter from Neon of Calynda to a friend in Egypt, («) a draft of « letter 
from Zeno, probably to the dioscetes, backing Neon’s request, (d) a memorandum, not connected with the 
preceding. The Calyndan documents are of the utmost importance, as they illustrate the relations between 
the Ptolemies and the city states and show us how very shadowy, in reality, was the independence of the 
latter. 

The earlier parts of the Edgar papyri are reviewed, with hia usual brilliance, by Witcke~ (drehiv 
f, Pap., vt, 1920, 447-94) ; and they are utilized by L. HL Vixcent in an important article (using, besides 
them, archaeological material) on Palestine in the third century a0, Za Palestine dans les papyrws 
plolémaigues de Gers, in Herue Biblique, N.S. xm (1920), 161-202, 

H. L. Bens has published, from the London collection, four private letters of the Homan period, the 
first two of which, one a achoolboy's letter home, the other froma ann to his mother enclosing a letter to 
his brother in which he reproves him for want of consideration for hie mother, are of quite exceptional 
interest. Some Private Letters of the Roman Period from the London Collection, in Kev, Egypt., 1 1919), 
Too- S00. 

J. G. Minwe publishes some wooden tablets from Gebelin, which are of considerable interest, firatly 
because they are not, as usual with such tablets, mummy labels but receipts, equivalent in fact to ostraca, 
and secondly for their contents, as they indicate a new use of the word wpaeripov, which seems i them to 
neun something like “valuation,” “assessment.” They relate to the family of Panobchunis (see above, 
p, 92). Some of them are in Greek, some in Demotic, the lotter tranacribed and translated by 
Sir H. THomreos, Wooden Tobletes from Egypt, in Bedl (Quart. Mecord, 1, 314-8. 

J. Koata publishes, from a collection of papyrus fragments, probably from near Hermopolis, sent him 
some twenty years ago, a rather interesting list of orydpe and ereyapwpmpapea, appareutly of the severithi 
contury, part of an inventory of church or monastic property. In 1 4£ he finds a dual form; but this, at 
that period, seems wildly improbable. Lin Stick Alosterineentar auf einem lycantiniichen Papyrus, in 
Bysantinisch-Neugriechisohe Jahrbicher, 1, 1920, 142-7, 

Two isolated papyri, published some time but overlooked in my eurlier bibliogriphies, may be 
referred to here. One is an interesting Latin papyrus, probably of 505 a.n., relating to a recruit, published 
by K. Buasot., The papyrus is now in the Rylands Library, and is edited by Brandi from o photograph, 
Kin lateinischer Papyrus aus dem Anfang des 6, Jehrhunderts, in Arch. ~. Créundenforschung, v (1914), 
289-88, Reviewed by Witcken in Arch. £ Pap., v1, 444, 

The other is a petition to a centurion, of the third year of Septimins Severns, published by E. Daeave, 
Ein ewer Papyres, in Festechr, f. Of. von Hertling (GOrresgesellachaft), 1013, 100-201. Reviewed. by 
Wintcnes, drei. 6 Pap., vi, 414. 

4. Votumes ox Parrao.ocmwat anp Anirap OEstions. 

One of the “events” of the past yoar in the sphere of papyrology is the appearance of on invaluable 
collection of juristic texta by P.M. Meyer. A comparison is at once provoked with Mitteia’s portion of 
his and Wileken'’s Grundsige und Chreatomatiie, Meyer's volume ia, however, planned on somewhat 
different lines, besides which, having appewred so much later, it incorponites the results of much subsequent 
discovery and research, It is a collection of texts valuable to the student of Graecu-Roman and Egyptian 
law, either for their typical character, as illustrating various classes of documents, or by reason of some 
remarkable feature in them, furnishing important evidence of a legal kind, The volume is well arranged, 
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in sections, necording to subject. Most of the sections have prefixed to them a brief but always very 
concise and informative introduction, and the single texts are furnished with introductions, translations, 
and commentaries. The volume ia not a big one but it is extraordinarily full of matter, and the abundant 
hibliogmphical references will make it indispensable to editors and students of legal texts, The requtation 
of the editor is a guarantee of its learning and brilliance. Juristisole Papyri: Erilirwng von Urkwnden 
cur Hinfiitruag in die Juriatihe Papyrustunde Pp, xx4+380. Kerlin, Weidmann, 1920, 23 M. It is 
reviewed by P. pe FRaxcisct (Aegyptwa, 1, 1920, 389-90), Mrrrerm (2 Sor-8,, 1990, 300 6) and an 
anonymous roviewer (Jown, Hell, Stud, xt, 1920, 2196); ond a review by the present writer will appear 
in this Journal. 

I know only from a very laudatory notice by K. Fa. W. Scamonr (Berl. Phil. Woch., xxxrx, 1919, 1043) 
a booklet by W. Sonteanr on Graeco-Roman Egypt, published aa an introduction to an exhibition of 
papyri in the Borlin Museum. Jes alte Agypten und seine Papyrus: Line Kinfiihrung in die Papyrue- 
cuastellumny, Berlin, 1918, Reimer, Pp, 32. 8°, 75 Pf. 

Sir E. Wau Bupar's By Vile and Tigris (London, 1920, 2 vols., pp. in-+450, vili+456, many plates) 
is of course concerned muatinly with Egyptology and Assyriology ; but information is given as to the author's 
acquisition of Greek papyri, in purticular the Bacchylides and the Atienaion Politeia, for the British 
Museum, and the work can be cordially recommended to papyrologists, not only for its information on 
auch points but also for its general readableness amd its many excellent stories. [t is reviewed by (among 
others} M. CO, Moxposr (Aegyptus, 1, 180, 301-2). 

The papyri of course give us much valuable information concerning life in the Egyptian metropolets, 
and it is au tuteresting task to study the evidence for the history and administration of particular cities. 
We owe to Wessely auch a study of Arsinog; Plaumann has done a like service for the Greek city of 
Ptolemaia and Kiihn for Hadrian's foundation Autinoopolis; the time for dealing with the immense mass 
of material concerning Oxyrhynchus bas not yet come, since so many of the Oxyrhynehus papyri still 
remain unedited, The treasures of Hermopolis are however nearing cohaustion, und G. Miautia was well 
inspired in publishing an excellent monograph on that city, [tis indeed limited in its scope; it stops with 
the fourth century, and it does not deal with the topography of the city; but within the limits he has sot 
himself, the population and especially the municipal government of Hermopolis, the author does valuable 
work. He makes many acute remarks on the various problems discussed, and advances our knowledge of 
several points very considerably. At the end he gives a really admirable summary of the city's development 
and decline, a summary applicable, mufativ mutandis, to other municipalities alao, It is to be regretted 
that there is no proper index; and there are several misprints and slips in the referenoes. Horio potis- 
fe-Crande, Lausanne, Edition La Concorde, 118, Pp. 215. | 

The Coptic papyri, so valuable as a source of historical evidence for 4 period when the Christian eburch, 
in Egypt so largely Coptic, was a factor of prime importance, have of course been largely used by students 
of the ecclesiastical and social life of Egypt, but they have hitherto received but little attention from 

jurista. It is therefore a matter for congratulation that a jurist of the standing of A. Srxiswester should 
have undertaken the systematic study of them, particularly of the Jome ant Aphrodito papyri. As & pre- 
liminary te his researches into the more strictly legal aspect of these documents he has found it HecESHAry 
to study first the administrative systeni—or, ot least, the local administration—of Egypt under the Arabs ; 
and the result is a most valuable monograph on this subject, in which are discussed the powers and 
functions of various officials, from the Dux to the /astone and the ropreds. It seems unfortunately doubtful 
whether, in the present tragic condition of Austria, he will be able for « long time to come to complete his 
design ; but he, Dr Wessely (in whose Studien the present work appears), and the ‘Vientu Academy toust be 
heartily congratulated on his achievement so far; and we can only hope—not for this reason only !—that 
conditions will in the near future begin te improve. Studien zw den Koptischen Kechtsurbunden aus 
Oheraiyynten (Studien oer Pal. u. Pap., X1X). Leipaig, Haessel, 1024), Pp. iv+79. This work is reviewed hy 
V, Anasato-Rorz (Aegyptus, 1, 1920, 352-6); by P. Kosonaxen (2. Suv-St, xut, 1919, 330-4); and a 
review hy the present writer will appear in this Jowrnad, : 

A dissertation on the policy in Greece of the early Ptolemies (down ti Philometor but mainly the first 
three) by M. L. Frrrae does not deal except incidentally with the papyri, but it may be referred to here 
aa helping to elucidate the character of that state system a part of which it i4 the function of the 
papyrologist to study. Die ersten Ptolemiier une Giriechenland. Diss. Halle, 117, Pp, 142, with map. 
Reviewed by F. Srinkiiy, who points out many inaccuracies and misprints (Berl, Plat, Woeh, xxxvi0, 
1918, 1132-8). 
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Fanke and banking are of frequent occurrence in the papyri and formed an essential part of the 
economic world there revealed to ua. An article by J. Haskpnoms on the Greek banking system may 
therefore be referred to, aince, though it deals with classical Greece, it is a useful preparats tion for a study 
of the banking system of Egypt, more developed then that of Greeco but growing out of that, Zia 
gricckischen Bankweaen der Klassixchen Zeit, in Hermes, tv (1920), 113-73... Rather more closely connected 
with the sphere of papyrology ia a valuable little volume by R. Hearxoa on « very knotty prubl ent hitherto 
unsolved, that, namely, of the mysterious feserae till now Known as tesserae gladiatoriae or ¢, conmulares, 
These he explains, very convinelngly, 4# bank tokens attached to sacks of coin to show that the money was 
genuine and of good value ; the inacription on them 1s to be real as “spectavit numinos” ‘The offici F 
concerned was the probator or aummuarive. He deals, tater alia, with the Greek evidence, including that: 
of papyri: the official is the doxapacrys, the verb being do«pater. On p. 33 he suggests that 2. Oy. v1, 
058 ja a Greek vellum equivalent of the Roman festerce; perhaps too (p. 34) PL Oty. v, B87. tun de 
Gesohichte dea Bankwesens im Altertum: Teaserac nuniniufarias, (Abdandl. d. Giessener Hovhachulgesettachaft, 
L) Pp. 41, 1 plate. ‘This volume is reviewed by R, Sratwuwt (Heri. Phil, Wook, xxxrx, 1018, 1081-3) 
and Fa. Konve ( Wook, f. blccss. Pail, xxxv1, 1919, 365-8). 

An extremely important volume, which I know from a cursory inspection on the eve of ortitiee thin 
bibliography, is one by K. Serax and J. Parvacr on the Demotic pepyri, particalarly af the Pt Tabeitin 
period, as illustrating the Keyptian law of anreties. Sethe deala with the philological questions involved, 
Partech with the legal, Demotische Urkwnden mm digyptischen Biirgechafterechte vorsiighich der Prolewmderzert. 
Herausgegeben ind erkliirt von K.Serae. Mbt emer rechtsgeschichtlichen Untersuchung von J. Pamrsct. 
(Abbandl, der siicha. Ab. od. Wise, SXX0L Tid.) Leipzig, BG. Teubner, 1920, Pp, viii +512, 68 plates. 

Another important volame, which again I have not yet had time to study in detail, is that lay 
documents from the formal point of view is of course » very essential part of legal histery, and pecupies 
a prominent place in both Mittels's (/rumdsiige and Meyer's Juristisohe Papyri ; but no such elaborate study 
us this has yet been nidertaken with respect to the Greek papyri, and the present volume, from nh eeholar 


so competent as Schwarz, is deserving of a hearty weleome. fie dffentticke waa prieute Urkunds im 
roémischen Agypten: Studien sin helleniationhew Privatrecht. (Abhend!, a. atiche Ak dl. Wisa., xxx. Thl., 
No. aL) Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 102) Pp, 310, This volame is reviewed by Mrrrenm (2. Aav.-5¢., Xi, 
1920, 320-20)!, 

In my last bibliography I was able to refer only very briefiy and with no details to a work by H. KNELLER 
on testamentary low in Graeco-Roman Egypt. Since then I have been able to examine this work and 
to confirm my lmnpression that if was one of great importance. A more detailed review will follow later ; 
at present I must content myself with « fuller and more exact reference than waa possible last year. 
Erbrechtliche Unterseckunyen auf Grund der Giraceo-negyptischen Sapyrvarkunden. Leipzig wud Berlin, 
B. G. Teubner, 1919, Py. sii+427. 

Three volumes which are inaccessible to me are: a work on Roman law by G. Pacuntons which contains 
A rection On pepyrology (Cora di diritte romana, Torn, Ind ed., 1910, vol. L App. ste: Ja pepreled iit a 
qi studi di diritto romano, pp. ccxxti-cexly; see short notice hy Maroi in Aegyptus, 1, 366); one by 
E. Coera on leases in Roman law, making frequent reference to the papyri (La locasione di cuse wel dirttto 
romiac, Torino, 1915; Maroi, thrd.); and one by L, GuexouT op the ceasto benerwin (Lee cessio bonoram, 
Paris, Pan! Geuthner, 1920, pp. 101; reviewed by P. px F[masctsct] in Aegyptis, 1, 390). 

i. Grosak has published a very important work on the history of the Roman military system from 
Gallienus to the beginning of the Byzantine themes. [t draws its material of course from a touch wider 
field than that of the papyri, but it mses papyrological evidence also ond will be a very usefal book of 
reference for students of Byzantine Egypt. Aimische Militdrgeachiakte von tallionus bes zum Beqian der 
hysoutiniachen Themenverfassung. Berlin, Weidmann, 1920. Pp. xvi + 46, 

Paeistor® has started at Heidelberg a Papyrus Institute which will publish the results of its researches 
in a series of monographs. Preisigke himself opens the serie with a very interesting volume on the 
Egyptian conception of the divine fluid, It isa little surprising to find him dealing with a subject of this 
kind, but he has certainly produced a suggestive piece of work, which will stimulate discussion, It must 
he confmsaed, however, thut, ingenious as hie theory is, Tt seems in many of its details highly conjectural, 
and the positive evidence is a little flimsy to bear the whole weight of the superstructure. Vom gitifivhen 

' [have not seen this volame of the 2. See.St, but only reprints of certain reviews from it, Th doubtless con- 
tains other items which should have been mentioned in this bibliography. 
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Fluidum nach igypticier Anschawwng, (Papyrusinatitut Heidelberg, Schrift 1.) Berlin wu. Leipaig, 1920, 
Vertinigung wissenschaftlicher Verleger. Pp. 63. This work is reviewed anonymously in Journ, Hell, 
Stel, x1, 1020, 230-1, 

‘The pwlaeography of the papyri is dealt with incidentally in a manual of Greek studiea by L. Lavgayp 
which is not at present scceasible to me. Manuel dea Evieden trrecgues et Lotines, Vil, Paris, 1914, chap, I, 
Patéogr, greeyua, chap, m1, Paléogr, latine, (Soe tegypties, 1, 405, no, 764.) 

Tn a joint collection of liturgiological studies Dice in a section with the title “Sol Salutis,” discusses 
the dream-revelition of Bes in P, Lomd, 1, 123, 64-84, | know this passage from a shest of proofs kindly 
sent me by the author and ani not-sure whether the volume has yet appeared. Liturgiageschiohtliche 
Forschongen, herauag. vou Prof. Donon, PF, Kuxtent-Mounnens, Prof, Ricken. Heft 4-5: Sol Salutiv: 
Gehet wad Geauag im christtipien ditertum sit hesonderer Micksicht auf die Ostung in Gebet und Liturgie. 
Vou Prof. Dr, Fa, L Doreen, Miinster i. W., Aschendorff, 1920, M. 25, For #. Lond. 122 see pp: 278-82. 


4. AuricLes, Reviews! Miscennayeove, 


Beginning this section with articles of # general character, | may note first three popular lectures, aa 
yet unpublished, by Canpenrst at the Universita Popotare of Milan on Apr, 11, 12 and 14, 1920, the titles 
of which, with a brief indication of their subject, are recorded in Aegyptus, 1, 1920, 930. The titles are: 
La primavera di unc anenon pore} La mite publica e fo qronde stona wea papi ; Cronaca smiociola ¢ rita 
privafa ne pepiri, Another lecture by Calderini on the theme /rceofa fetteratura oi provincia nei pagiri 
at the Cirtolo Filologieo of Milan is mentioned on the sane page, An article by G, Guenrst has indoed 
been published but is tet accessible ti me (Vel mondo det papiri, in Vita ¢ pensiero, Milan, vin, 1918, 
114-9; aee Aegyptus, 1, 117, no. 45), Bron has published an article, originally given aa a lecture for the 
Egypt Exploration Society, on Fhe AMistorical Value of Gree Popyri (fournal, v1, 1920, 234-46): and 
GRENFELL publishes another lecture on Tie Prevent Position of Papyrology (Bull. of the Join MRylanals 
Eibrary, vt, 142-82), in which he gives an account of the forthcoming Part xv of the Ocyréynehwes 
Popyri, and of other volumes and undertakings projected or in preparation, Lastly, it may be mentioned 
that Kewros in his Presidential address to the Hellenie Society, emphasizes the value of papyrology 
(Journ, Hell, Atl, x1, 1920, 2..Vi-xLVilh. 

l inay note here the appearance of the new Italian Eevptological journal degyptus, the first volume of 
which is now completed. Besiles articles on Egyptology and papyrology it contains many very useful 
featires, such was current bibliography, lists of recent corrections to published papyri, and of re-editions, 
and miscellaneous Eoyptological news, Much to be welcomed also is the concluding double part of vol. vi 
Of the Archie fir Papyrusforschvag, with the unual admirable reviews of editions by WILCKEN. In view of 
the present difficult conditions in Germany the further continuance of thia invaluable periodical is 
rendered « little uncertain ; but itis to be hoped that the difficulties will be successfully surmounted. 

The new part of the drchiv just mentioned contains a most interesting article by Scurnmart on the 
style of the letters of Hellenistic kings. Ite occasion ia a study of P. Hal, 1, 1604£, which he regards, in 
view of its style, as not proceeding from the chancery but boing the composition of Philadelphus himself, 
probably dictated ; and in connexion with it be examines, from the point of view of style, first three other 
extant letters of Philadelphus and then other letters from kings of the Hellenistic period. He regards o 
few of them as the work, in whole or in part (revision of a secretary's draft), of the kings, others as pro- 
ceeding from the chancery, written by clerks of various degrees of accomplishment, At the end he gives a 
list of extant royal letters of the Hellenistic period, Bemerkungen rum Stile hellomasticher Xanigabriefe, in 
Archiv, V1, 324-47. 

W. Orro has an urticle im the same number on the word @ypir in the Serapenm texts of the second 
century nc, which he explains as not a window in the apartment of the Macedonian recluse Ptolemy but 
an andience window (probably in a dwelling assigned to the king), through which the king received 
petitions, ete. Various subjects growing out of this are discussed, among others the sealing of documents 
to authenticate them, on which there are some valuable remarks, Joe Awoientfenater im Serapewm fev 
Memphia, in Arcfar, vi, 203-23. In another note Otto points out that the words muAde and @ipa refer 
not tierely to a gateway but toa part of the palioe, and so to the court as the seat of government (ef the 
“Sublime Porte"). Noqeerorncds ruler, i Aernies, wv, 1920, 2224. Reference may alao be tuade to an 

' Reviews of publications noticed in the present bibliography are mentioned along with the publeations to which 
they refer. Only the more important reviews are noticed. 
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Egyptolovical article by ScHAFER on the window of audience, in which, however, the subject is treated 
from the point of view of art. Der Adnig im Fenater: Ein Beitrag zw Nackloben der Aunat con Tell el- 
Amarna, in Amil. Ber, ua d. Prewes. Stonfeaanind., XL (1918-9), 41-61. | : 

The Imperial reacripts are the theme of un important article by WrckES, in which, for the first time, 
is laid down clearly the difference between the two kinds of resoripts, epistulae and subscriptions, The 
argument by which the difference ts demonstrated and the tracing of the procedure employed in the case 
of each kind lead the author into much instructive discussion of points of detail; and the whole article 
will be found of great value. Zu den Kaiserreskripten, in Hermes, Lv (1920), 1-42, In this connexion may 
be mentioned an article by A. Srmswexten on an inscription containing 4 rescript of Severus and Cara- 
calla. Tt was found indeed, not in Egypt, but at Wagna (Styria) on the site of the cofonia of Bolva; but 
the discussion may be useful to the papyrologist, not only from the formal point of view hut also for the 
matter of the inscription if Steinwenter is correct im regarding IL (-7 as referring to the cessio bonorwmt. 
Kin Reakript der Kaiser Severus wnel Curacalla tiber die Privilegion dea Collegium centonayiorum tm Solea, 
in Wiener Stuclien, Xt, 1918, 1-7. The inscription is also dealt with by A. G. Roos (De Meserinto Timp. 
Severi e¢ Caracallae mips) reperto, in Mnemosyne, N.S. xiv, 1919, 371-7). Reference may also be mada 
in this place to a review by E. Wetss of Preisigke’s fnechrift von Shaptoparene (Lid, Zentralblatt, LXix, 
1914, 479-80), 

In the third (1920) volume of the Milan Studi della Seuotr Papirologica (3-85) is an extremely naeful 
collestion of material Mustrating the ethnography of Graeco-Roman Egypt. Tt is a joint piece of work, 
divided among the collaborators as follows ; Introduction, CaLDRRIST ; Africa and Arabia, M. Usreesrernen 
and Canprarst: Orient, 0. Acconpt; Asin Minor, Greece, Macedonia, Thrace, N. Vorast, Illyria, Gaul, 
Italy, Sicily, Canneutss ; Conclasian, Cacormiesr The whole serves to give a very instructive conspectus 
of the extraordinary motley of races and languages collected in Eyypt during the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods, and stimulates reflexion in many directions. Aicercha etnograpfiche rd papuri yreco-egiat, 

‘Rostovrzerr has published 4 very noteworthy article on the economic and social policy of the Ptolemies. 
He gives first a general account of the principles informing that policy and the main outlines of the system 
dhased on it, and then odds elucidations of the details and discussions of the evidence in the form af notes - 
on single points, It is a sombre picturs, a picture of what might well be called a semi-servile state, that be 
draws; and though it is possible that the colours are here and thore « little exaggerated—oue to feel 
in his restrained but nouwe the less evident dislike of the whole syatem a consciousness of the shadows of 
Marx and Lenin in the backeround {there can be no question es to the importance of his article, an 
importance due both to Rostovtzeit's well-unerited authority an ceonomié matters and to his nse of the 
invaluable unpublished material which will form part ef 2. Tobe m1. The Foundations of Social and. 
Economie Life in Eqypt in Hellensatic Times, in Journal, v1 (1920), 161-78. 

The soonomic and general decay of the Roman Empire, partioularly the decay of Helleme culture, is. 
the subject of an interosting article, mot indead so original or going so deep as that just mentioned, by 
Fr. Onnrns, (Der Niedergang der hetlenistischen Kultur in Agypten, in Newe Jahrb, 7, d, AT, Alt., xv and 
SLVI, 1920, 301-31), This article was originally a lecture given to the “ Verein fiir Klnssiache Altertums- 
wissenschaft” at Leipeig. Another lecture on the same subject, but as yet unpublished, is mentioned in 
Aegyptus (t, 1920, 228) as having been given by V. Anaxo.o-Ror at the Universita Popolare of Moilena, 
6 March, 1920. The tit: was La ori ded mondo armfiee, | 

In his bibliography of Greek history in the Yew’s Work 1018-0, N. HL Baynes mentions (p. 108) an 
article by V. V, Srmuve, which seems to be of some importance, but, being in Hussian, is inaccessible to 
me, on land tenure in Egypt and on the development of the immunity sratited to temples under the. 
Ptolemies, It is to be found in the ZAurnal Ministerstoa Naroduago J'rosvyeaioheniya, section of oluss. 
philology, Jan, 1915, 1-44, and July-Aug., 1017, 223-b0- | 

Luwuuoso contributes to Aegyptus some of those letters, constantly illuminating some point or other 
of ancient history, of which 2o many exmmipiles have appeared in the Archiv f. Pap, and other periodicals, 
In this case they are addressed to Calderini, who is the editor of the new journal In the first (pp. 5-7) he 
wishes the undertaking success and proceeds to discnss two passages of Arrian referring to the foundation 
of Afexandrin ; in the second (pp. 187-8) he deals with a passage in the letter of the Psewdo-Aristeas. 
This concerns papyrolegy only in so far as it, refers to the measures of Ptolemy Philadelphus against the 
delators (¢pporrra}). In the last number appear three letters (pp. 265-8) dealing (1) with Cleopatra's 
linguistic attainments, with special reference to the article Micerche efmograjichs in the Studi referred to 
above; (2) with two Christian parullels-to the relations existing in Pagan times between the Alexandrian 
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tnerchants and Barapa ; « (3) ra well-known croz in the exordium of Apuleius, “ ‘si [Rp yTUM aecyptuum,.. 
non apreveris inspivere,” whieh be refers to the contrast between vellum and papyrta, the latter being the 
cheaper and less esteemed. ‘This, if correct (and it seetma likely to be), is interesting, as in Martial's time 
vellum seema bo have been regarded os the less honourable material (see, ey., E. Macxoe THOMPSON, 
fntrod. to Gr, and Lat. Pal. 30). 

In the sphere of law, na usual, there has been considerable activity. An article (or rather a lecture) of 
a general character by P. nm Faancraci, on the importance of papyrology i in the study of legal history, is 
not accessible tome. La pagnrologia wel sistema deglt atudi di atoria giuridics, Milano, Figli Provwid. 8°, 
Pp 8. L.8. (See Aegyptus, 1, 406, no, 767 fox,) Equally inaccessible is an article by I. C. Naner on the 
development of legal formulae (fe formularnm origine, in Tiidachrift wor Rechtepeschiedenia, 1919, 1-16; 
see Asgarptwa, 1, 128, no, 240), 

P. JOns continues his valuable discussion (see Jowrea/, v1, 140) on the processes of execution and 
distraint (rrpieiter wud Chrematisfen, in 2. Sav8t, x1, 1919, 1-97). The new instalment contains 
Evin, Uriiwtenvollatreckung und Urteitavollatreckung, Further sections are to follow, 

The diptveh published by Grenfell (sea Jowracad, v1, 134) has attracted a good deal of attention, and 
virions suggestions have been made for the extension of the mysterious d.e, ree. bh t4,4, Articles on it 
have been published by Morrrurs ((friechisiltoteniaches Diptychon vom Jahre 198, in 2 Sav-St, xi, 1010, 
358-8; angyests fore. « 6, ar erenplia binds, “mit folyendem Genetiv™); by F. Manor (Un documento 
hiiimgue ai dotio tufefay dell’ Loitte greeo-romano, in Aegyptus, 1, 1920, 129-53 ; with commentary, largely 
concerned! with the question whether the Ipcal authorities were competent to grant a tutor for Romane; 
suggests dace, of rec er exemplori billiotheeae tabul, superseripto); und by E, Cug (Un diptyque latin wer 
ta tutelle dates ten femmes, in C.-M ole PAe. of, Jnaer,, 1920, 40-96; with « valuable commentary, and the 
plausible suggestion dueripfum et reogaitum er aremplo breri tabulue seprascriptae), The text ia re- 
published, without comment, in Jer, Arch. x (1919), 407-8. 

Fa. Brawprtoxe has published an elaborate article on the disputed question as to the olfigatio 
lifterurvm in Greek and Graeco-Roman law, for the most part devoted to an attempted refutation. of 
Mitters's views on the subject, Sulla auppostu (Miigatio fitterurwn nell ontico diritte greece, in Mend. a. FR. 
Aop,.,.di Bologna, Se. Movali, rv (1919-20), 57-158, 

P. on Frascisol devotes an interesting article to the question of the datio in sofutum. La dottrina 
hiacating della “ datio in solutum” di fronte al materiale popirelogico, in Aegyptus, t (1920), 302-8, 

A joint article is contributed to the new number of the Arch, f. Pap, (Au den plolemadischen Proseasur- 
bernaden, 348-60) by R. Feet, J. Pantaca, F. Persasneim, and E. Scuwanrz, ou some notable Ptole- 
tiaic texte relating to leval processes, They make numerous suggestions for readings or supplements, The 
volumes dealt with are J’, Mal. 1, £. Hibeh, P, Magdola, P. Petrie 11 (25 only). An article by KR. Tavnen- 
BORLAG on the “process” of St Paul is in Polish and not secessible to ne (in vol Lem, 1020, of the memoirs 
of the Cracow Aciadomy ; see Aegyptus, 1, 408, no. T87 bia}; mor have | been able to kee one by P. pe 
Frasciscr on the episcopalia audientia (Per fa storia dell “ episeopalis audiontia,” in Seri dedicat alla 
memoria a: GO. Sealvanti, Homa, 19146, p. 45; seo Aegyptus, 1, 366), Tacsesscuiac has aleo a Polish 
article on the doctrine of evidence in Pholemaic law (Cracow memoira, as above; Aegyptus, 1, 408, no: 798). 
An article hy J.C. Namen on the /ifts contestation tunes popyrnlogiea! evidence, Cheervatinnculae de Sure 
Romano, LAxXy rescriptiem, (uomodo fat litts contestatio, in Mnemosyne, N.S. XLVI (1920), 304-424. 

F. Makot, ¢ propor of the document relating to Egyptian notaries published by Schubart (see Journal, 
VI, 132f.), publiabes & brief article on the Egyptian notariate (/! noferiufo aging secondo an pagiro fole- 
inarieo, in Adgptes, 1, 1920, 366-70). One by A. Assist on the history of the notariate, dealing in part with 
the Graeeo-Egyptian world, ix innecessible to me (L'istituto del notariato nella storia ¢ nella legislarione, in 
Atte. dir. pubb., 1x, p. 1, 372, 1918; see Aevyptus, 1, 366). 

FP. pe Feawxctect devotes an article to FP. Jone. 62, o *pigneratio puollac ingenune,” discussing the 
question whether it is'a pledge of a free person or not. He takes up a middle position; the transaction, 
he concludes, was nota reduction to slavery, it had no efetto reafe, but the position of the person pledged 
was slavery de faeto, The contract was in effect an infringement of the Imperial law against the pledging 
of free persons; it was in fact one of the evasions which led Justinian in Wor, 134 to forbid “anche la 
locazione delle opere doi figli,” J! P. Jondianae 62, in Aegyptus, t (1920), 71-82 

A propor of P. Oxy. 1467 5. Sonazzt, in aii aeliche inaceesaible to ma, discusses the Jus liberorum: ws 
affected by literacy or illiteracy. fue Uiberorum ¢ wnalfabetiamo, in Mend. Ist. Lombardo (Milan), « U, 11 
(1918), 586-97. (See Avgyptus, 1, 128, no. 236.) 
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R, Sawren discusses the various legal senses in which the word @AAgAdyyum ix used, with re sce to. 
the instances, mainly in papyri, and discussions of them. "AAAgAdyoo, in Phitotogus, LXEV (1919), Nee 

An interesting article by V. Ananato-Rvia deals with certain legal texta in #, Coir, Mosp, 101, with 
special reference to the light they throw on the extent tu which local and native custom maintained itself 
avninet the Imperial liw, pplioazione del diritio givatinianeo tm Eyitio, in Aegyptus, 1 (1020), 21-36. 

Tho question of irrigntion has again received some attention, W. L WeaTekmaxy, continuing his 
work on this subject (see Journal, v1, 140), publishes an article of some importance on the meaning of the 
word aSpoyor as applied to land, Pointing cut that such land often pays as high taxes aa the rest, soqe- 
times higher, he maintains that it was not unirrigated but unflooded land; it might possibly be artificially, 
irrigated, The returns of d8poyor were therefore made not to obtain an abatement of taxation, but 
because the Government wished to know of any deviation from the normal method of irrigation, The 
* Uninundated Lands” in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt, in Class, Phil., xv (1920), 120-37, 

A. Catpenmt is publishing a very useful article on the dykes, eanuls, dluices, ete., of Graeco-Roman 
Egypt, in which he collects the evidence on these subjects, illustrating the various uses of the terms Two 
instalments have already appeared. These notes will be invaluable for purposes of handy reference 
Ricerche sul regime delle acque nel! Egitto greco-romano, in Aegyptus, 1 (1920), 37-62, 180-218, Another 
article by the same scholar deals with the various meanings of the words Spyaror and pyyery and of 
fapevps, Appunti di terminolagia secondo i docwnienti def papiri, in Aegyptus, 1, 300-17. A third article 
of Calderini's on the machines for irrigation is inseeessiblo to me. Macehine idrofore seconde 1 papird greet, 
in Aene. fst. Lombardo (Milan', Lim (1020), 620-31. (Aepyptus, 1, 412, mo, 859.) 

An article by Rosrovrzerr with the tithe ZueréAea Tipdrar (Journ, Hom, Stud, VI, 1015, 26-33), 
though it deals not with Egypt but with two inscriptions, from Lydia and Thrace respectively, bit be 
referred to here for its gener! historical importance. The first inscription, which he dates in the | 
century, refers to the reparear cvrréAnay, the second (A.n, 202) to ove[red eine (FL's supplement) Bovpyuplar. 
Rostovtzefl shows the importance of this evidence for the evolution of the new recruiting syatem, and ite 
idlisastrows effects on the Roman Empire. BR. Cacsar republishes, with brief remarks, /. Gry, yu, 1022 
(referring to recruits). Aull, de fa Soc. Nat. dea Autiquaires de France, 118, 122-4. Three articles by 
CALDERINI on iilitary matters are inaccessible to me. Hecluty romane in Eyitta, in Vorietax (Milan), 
xv (1918), 303 (also refers to /. tlry. 1022) we lettero di on comendante romano agli Amie della Sorgente, 
in Ju Sorgente (Milan), 1 (1918), 1767. Gwarnigion’ romane contro if neasionalinno egiziano, In Conf. ¢ 
prof, 1919, 300-18, (For all three see Aegyptus, 1, 126, nos, 212-4) 

In the sphere of numismatica and metrology there are a number of articles ‘to be recorded. A. Sxonk 
has been particularly active. One elaborate article hedevotes to the Ptolemaic and pre- Ptolemaic GUITENCy, 
dealing, after an introduction on money among primitive peoples generally, with money in Egypt before 
the Macedonian conquest, with the Ptolemaic monetary system at siccessive epochs, with Ptolemaic money 
in Demotic texta, the relations between the Phoenician and Ptolemaic monetary systems, ete. Cireolazions 
tolemaica ¢ pretolemaien ta Egitto, in Aue. ttl. di Vuniem, ¢ we, afini, 2. Serie, mt (1920), 5-70, In the 
course of this article (p. 25°) Segrd refers to another article of his own on P. Adgar 6 (reluting to the 
miuting of gold under Philadelphus) in the Atti del?! Jetituto Feneto, but he gives no nearer reference, and 
the recent numbers of these Afi are not accescibln to tie, Inaccessible also are two other articles of his, 
one on Byzantine coinage (Moneta bicantina, in Mead, [etit, Lomb, wii, 1920, 296-232; see Avpypties, 1, 416, 
no, $38), and one on the Imperial coinage current in Egypt between (landings If and Constantine (Kawor 
Noone, moueta impercale cireolante in Lgitto do (oudio JJ a Costantino, referred to in Aegyptus, T, 416, 
no, 030, as “MAL «. V, vol. 16 (1020) pp 95-114"; qu. MAN, ie, Afem, do A. Acca) di Napots 1). 
Kuprrscum, in a review of /. (ry. x1, las some valuable reinsrks on various nimismatic questions, rz, + 
£1, on the reckoning by myriads in the fourth century. Myrinds are, he says, equivalent to denarii, even 
where this is not expressed; 2, on the “Denarkurs" in the fourth century. In this he reckona from 
P, Ory, 1430 the value of the pound of gold. Then he gives lists of successive values, showing the steady 
fall in the exchange value of the denurius; 3, on /. Gry. 1411, referring to the refnsal of the bankers 
to accept the Imperial coinage. Numismatiache Zeitschrift, NE. 1 (1918), 213-6. He also reviews (Yum 
Zeitechr., 1918, 216-31) Viedebantt's Forschungen (see /ournal, vi, 137), which is reviewed besides by F, H. 
Wuisesacn (Merl, Phil. Wook, xxxvirt, 1918, 776-81), J. 1G. Mitwe hes published an article on The Shops 
of the Roman Mint of Alexandria (Journ. Hom. Stud., v0, 1918, publ. 1920, 154-78), 

Turning now to metrology, I may note that J.C. anes has concloded the metrological section of his 
Oleervatinnenfae, using the evidence of papyri as before, He adds notes and corrections for parts 1 and 2 
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and a topographical index. (herratiuncufae de jure Komano, ext. De measure generibua, Pars tertia, in 
Maemoayne, xuvo (1919), 419-44. Skosk writes on the Ptolemaic and pre-Ptolemaic measures (Monee 
tolenmaiche ¢ pretolemeiche, in Acoyptes, 1, 1920, 159-88) and on the Alexandrian measures of Roman and 
Byzantine days ( Misure alessandrine del! et romana ¢ bizantina, vhidl., 218-44), 

Paersrake, in on article not accessible to me, hes discussed the methods of payment by bank credits in 
Reman Egypt Sarlow Zahfungen tm sii, Agupten, i fatera, Monette, xm (1018), Ne. 1. (See 
dequptua, 1, 258, no, 453.) 

W. Lo Westenwass, in a short article on the chronology of the reign of Probus, uses P Oxy, x11, 1409 
in proof that the cleaning of the canals by Probus was undertaken while he was Emperor, and after 
AD, 278, probably, as Lépauile held, in 280-4, He deals also with the date of bin accession, which he 
places some time during July, 276, The Papyri and the Chronology of the Reign of the Emperor Profs, in 

Coming now t) the subject of religion, I may note first a lecture (inaccessible to me) by G. Faarwa 
on Egyptian religion. Ido not know how far this i+ of interest to the papyrologist aa such. La religione 
del? antioo Evite, in Meligio, tri fase, ; see Aegyptus, 1,225. W. Spreok.agea, in an addition to an article on 
the cemetery of the sacred cows (Esis-cows) of Aphroditopolis, points out that the mysterious eqic, erew of 
PSL 329 1s not, aa Wilcken in hia niview in the Archiv (see below) explains it, Auy—éogs, “the praised 
one,” but Jet, the sacred cow. Die egrithnisstittte dev heiliyen Niihe con Apdroditopolis (At7id), in Oriental. 
fateraturz., ExT (1920), 254-60, 

In an interesting article on the relations of Endoxus of Cnidus with Egypt G. Méauris traces the 
history of Grasco-Egyptian syncretism, He shows, very convincingly, from Orphie sources, that the much- 
disputed wpoyorwr in Plutarch's account, M+ Seid, of Geir, 0, 6, 393 no, of what Endoxus relates Concerning 
the attitude of the Egyptian priests towards wine, is the trun reading. Aucdore de Quide ot P Egypte, 
itt Aer, de Poel, xn (1919), 21-35, 

The decree of Ptolemy Philopator concerning the mysteries of Dionyana (see Journad, vi, 133) fs 
(lisnussed by PF, Rovaser, who holds that its object was neither, as Schubart held, to constitute an 
orthodox doctrine of the mysteries, ior, according to Reitzenstein's view, to regulate in an unsympathetic 
spirit the secret cults, but to organize the “clergy” and perhaps to revise the titles of private sanctuaries, 
The lepts Adyos be regards as the explanation and tradition of the rites celebrated in any particular 

sanctuary. On dit de Ptolémee Philopator relatif aw culte de Dionysos, in C.-. de Pde, a, Tuecr., 1019, 
23744. The Alezanidrian cults of Alexander the Great and Soter are dealt with by A, Gamnowr in an 
article inaecessible to me Uf Culti Alessunadriad di Alessandro e Tolomeo Soter, in his Studi di Ancichita, 
Roma, 1918; see arses in The Fears Work, 1914-9, p, 121), 

L, FavLaanen devotes an importint article to the subject of the fibel/i in the persecution of the 
Christiana under Decius, dealing with both literary sources and papyri. He holds that the onder to 
sacrifice to the pagan gods was general, not confined to real or suspected Christians, and that the fibedlii are 
to be regarded, from the formal point of view, as returns to the officials and, when provided with the required 
testimony, as certificates, “ Opferatteste.” Ho deals with other provinces as well as Eevpt, Die Lihelfi in 
der Christenrerfolgung des Aaisera Doctus, in 2. Kath. Theol, xunt (1919), 439-66, 617-36. An article, 
innedessible tome, by G, Gamo on /, Lond. v, 1658, apparently discusses the editor's query whether the 
writer of that letter can be St Anthony, Una fetter autografa di 8. Antonio abate’, in Sewola Custobica 
(Milan), March, 1920, 247-50. (Bee Aegyptus, 1, 256, no. 418.) 

Several articles deal with one or another aspect of social life in Egypt, One by K. RanbetMacHeEn, 
dewling with J Gey. 1, pp. 396f, is inaccessible to me (Stgsber. Wien Abad, cLxxxvi, 1918, no, 2, 
1-140; see Aegyptus, 1, 408, no. 728 i; “Contributo allo studio dei costumi pepolari dell’ antichita”), 
G. Mango hss published an article on the paychology of the ancient Egyptians, mainly based on a study 
of the skeletons he has examined. Sulla pstcofoyia del? antieo Egitto, in Atti d. R. Aceadl, di Torino, iv 
(1018-20), 291-308. Catpmnrst's inaugural lecture for 1915-20, now published hut inacoessible to me, was 
devoted to the question of labour in Graseo-Roman Egypt. Aaperti« prodlemi def lavoro secondo ¥ documenti 
lettercri det popirt, Milano, Figli d, Provv., 1920, 8° Pp. 20, (See Aeyyptwa, 1, 228.) In another inaccessible 
article A. Castiaiost deals with the position of women as illustrated ly some recently discovered papyri, 
Le dome in alowni papiri recentemente scoperti in Egitto, in Vita ¢ pensiero (Milan), rm (1B19), 343-8, 
T. Grasat collects, with some discussion, the references in papyri to the subjects of music, dancing, and the 
tite, Music, Minion ¢ Danza seconds ¢ documenti papiraced greco-egist, in Stud d Se, Pap, mi, 117-35, 
TH. Retwacn distwsses the Germanic sceress mentioned in the ostracon published by Schubart (see 
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Journal, ¥1, 133). [he soreiiva germane ane hords du Nil, in Aer. Et Aneciennes, xxv (1920), 14 fi, 
Q. J[vniray] adds a note. 

W. WEISBERGER, in « brief note, denies that Callimachns was ever librarian, against a recent revival by 
Sitster of the view that he waa. GeAort Kallimachas ew den glerandsiaiachen Bibliothekaren?, in Berl, Phat. 
Woek,, xxxrx (1019), 72. 

In the aphere of topography, reference may be mads to J. Crépars Notes aur Olathme de Suez (Bull, 
Fast. fr. darch. or, xvi, 1920, 103-19; vin, Les Conaw ; 1x, Le Cunat de Zoron ; x, Ler Routes; Xt, "Acharainw}. 

J. G. Sweeny, in an interesting article, restores (so far as the sense goes) the two arithmetical problems 
in PST. 186, making many valuable remarks on the Akhmim papyrus and arithmetical methods genernlly, 
and on the reckening of the artaba and the nawbion or aotlion. Some Kramplea of Greek Arithmetic, in 
Hermathena, xu (1920), 106-14. 

One or two articles dealing with palacographical questions have now to be noticed. 

GQ. Taxzt-Mima bas published a usefnl note on the decorated parugrapAei of literary papyri. She 
collects facsimiles of 33 instances of all periuds and diseuzses them, The paragraplos ocours In the Perse 
papyrus, but is not frequent in the Ptolemaic period, It is most common im the second century of our eri, 
less so in the third, more frequent in the fourth, rare Inter. [It may be noted that one occurs in the British - 
Museum papyri of Dinscorus's “ poems” (sixth cent.)-] Parugraphoi ornate in papiri letterari greco-egial, in 
Aegyptus, 1 (1020), 224-7, WinckEN discusses the subscription of the Didymus papyrus, He pointa out 
that 7 was the end of the original subscription ; the rest was added (by the same scribe) later. Hence cy 
is an ordinal, not # cardinal, number: “26th hook,” which is the third on the Philippics, Dye Sudweription 
des Dickjmua-Papyrea, in Hermes, LY, 324-5, An important article by T. W. ALLEN advances a new theory 
as to the origin of the minuseule hand of vellum 4158. Pointing out certain differences from the minuscule 
cursive hands seen, #¢., in the Aphrodite papyri of the Arab period, he suggests that it developed, not from 
that type of hand, but from a concurrent and slightly different type of cursive. Ho finds its place of origin 
«nthe Studium. The shortage of papyrus due to the Arab conquest may, he suggests, have been one reasen 
for the supersession of the uncial by the minuscule hand. Some of his statements and arguments are open 
to question, lait the article a4 a whole is certainly doserving of very serious consideration. The Origin o 
the Greek Minuacule Hoad, in Journ, Hell, Stud. xt. (1920), 1-12 A. Gromwans, who is engaged on an 
inportant volume of “protocols” of the Arab period, publishes an article, in which the problem of the 
protocol is referred to, on the question as to the government wonepoly of the manufacture of papyrus. He 
holds that there was a government monopoly in Inter times, the purpose of the protocol heing to make one 
aheet in each roll unusable and thus increase the sale of papyrus. Die Papyrusertengung als Stantamonopol, 
in Ber. d. Forsch.-Tnat, f. Oaten uv. Orient in Wien, mm (1810), 4-14. An article by ¥. Gagprnauses on the 
protocol, with reference to the comparatively legible specimen of the Byzantine period published in 2. Cai. 

Hosp. 1 (apparently not the later one in vol. 11), i inaccessible to me. Protobell, in 2. d. deufech, Ver. 
jf. Schriftw. wu. Schrifttem, 1919, 97-107. tis reviewed in Berl, Phil. Woek., xe (1920), 364, by W. War- 
neuen, and in Weel. £ AL Phil, xxxvir (1920), 148-0, by K. Paenexpanz. 

Several articles belong to the sphere of lexicagraphy. A. CasTroLion! collects from the papyri instances 

illustrating, if possible, the use, size, und material of various kinds of vases and similar vessels, A further 
instalment is to fullow later; the present one includes eddos, Aecaen, Aqevdoc, worjpior, TTapraT, quahy. 
Contriuti alla nomenclatura det wast secondo i papiri greeo-egizl, in Studi @. Se. Pap, om, 136-48, 
1. Paxnixt discusses, first, the occurrence of y or x in the oblique cases of timpué, second, the gender of 
the word. (1) y is the regular and only form in the Ptolemaic period, y appears but is less common in the 
Roman, y alone appears in Byzantine papyri. Yet Phrynichus says that y was the archaic form, Probably, 
therefore, x was Attic, y belonged to the womy. The emergence of y in the Roman period perhaps indicates 
dialectal pronunciation. (2) The gender is regularly feminine but twice masculine, (eserveziont orto- 
grajiche ¢ grammatical al termine teipwE net papiri, in Aegyptus, 1 | 1920}, 222-4. By way of supplement to 
Preisigke’s article on wripyos (see Journal, v1, 141), E. Maver cites in confirmation of his explanation an 
instance in the New Testament (Murk xii. 1) and some other ocourrences (HYPTO3, “ Wirteckaftageldiude,” 
in Hermes, uv, 1920, 100-2); bat A. Avr questions the correctness of his explanation in three of the cases 
adduced (Noch eiamal IvPTOR, “ Wirtschaftagebliude,” ibid, 334-6). K. Fn. W. Sceuror continins (see 
Jowrnal, V1, 144) bia Zu griechischen Urhvwaden aus Agypten, « study of proper names which occur in 
papyri (Berl, Phil, Woek., <Xxviit, 1918, 906-12, 1073-80), J. Morrar publishes some notes, containing 
nothing very novel, on grammatical and linguistic parallels to the New Testament in P. Oey. x1v. Piekings 
from the Neto Papyri, in The Expositor, 2 3., xiv1 (1920), 138-42. 
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B. Lace hes poblished an important article on the Alexandrine and Byzantine «ystems of accanttiustion, 
giving the main results of a thesis which received the prize of the Berlin Academy but which the difficulties 
of the time have prevented him from publishing in full. He makes special use of papyri. Alesandrinimies 
wed Bysrutinisches Alzentuttionssyatem, in Rhein, Museum, N.F., uxxert (1820), 14. Another ai raed 
article on accetituation ia one by C. M. Exrawr on the change from the ancient (pitch) to the 
(stress) accent. She uses, inter alia, the evidence of papyri. Her article is very useful; but she ia hardly 
justified in using the confusion of ¢ and a (alike in accentunted and unaccentuated syilahlea) asa proof of 
strese accent, amd she should not speak of the Coptic pronunciation in the Ptolemaic period. The Change 
Jrom the Ancient fo the Modern (freek Accent, in Journ. of Phil, xxxv (1919), 61-71. 

A. Catpgnryr and M. C. Moxprst have published a very full and elaborate bibliography of Italian work 
in the sphere of Egyptology and papyrology, It is an excellent piece of work; but it ia perhaps doulitful 
whether « bibliography of this kind, confined to one country and including many itema now obsolete by 
the mere lapse of time, can be of sufficient practical utility to justify fully the immense labour that must 
have been expended on it, Hassegna degli studi iteliand di egittologia ¢ dé papirologia, in Studi d, Se. Pap., 
1, 159M. F. Manot has published some additions to this list drawn from juristic literature {dddinoni 
hilliografiche di papirologia giwridica, in Avgyntua, 1, 1920, 362-6); Cannenest, 4 propos of it, discusses 
the history and present condition of papyrology and Egyptology in Italy, appealing for more attention 
to these eubjects (0 inseqaamenti di wna inbfiografia, in Nuovw Antologia, 4V, 1920, 344-52); and 
C. Barsacan.o, in an article insecessille to me, also seems to discuss this bibliography, though | muy be 
mistaken in referring his article to it (('n' iisiative della seusla papirologicn milenese, in Nuova Riv. Stor., 
T, 118, 97; see Aegyptus, 1, 117, no, 37) Cannmnist discusses the future of papyrology in Italy in 
& lecture, separately published, which I haye not been able to see. Per Farvenire della papirologia in 
Italia. Milano, 1919. (See Aegyptus, t, L17, no, €2;) 

The new periodical dayyptes is publishing, a4 | have already mentioned, lists of recent corrections to 
papyrus texts, The first list appears in 1, 232-4, the corrections being taken from Oertel's Litergie and 
Meyer's Grieehiecte Terfe, On pp. o71-2 of the same periodical appears a list of recent re-editions of Greek 
papyri, referring in this case to Meyer's Jwriatiache Popyri ond some republications in Rabel's P. Basel. 
Both these features of degyptes will be of very great utility to papyrologista, In the Milan Stud? (im, 149- 
65) ViTELtT publishes a number of corrections and additions to PSL tv and v, omitting, however, with a 
few exceptions, the Zeno papyri. Many of these corrections are due to Grenfell, others to Jouguot. 

It. remains to notice auch reviews as have not already been referred to. FP. Gry, x—x1 are reviewed by 
Wesoen (Papyrofogiuche Neverschornungen wihrend der Ariegszett, Mewe Rechtavrdwnden, ou, in Ait. 

Vierteljadrsschr. 7. ter, v. Rechte, tv, L918, 30-03) and Wickes (Arch. ~. Pop, vi, 418-24); FP. Oey. 
x alone by Lewaup ( Vierteljatrechr. 7. Sor, wu. Wirtechaftagesch,, x1, 473-83), G. Borronvoct (Aegyptus, T, 
1920, 237-40), aud Lesquien (fer. Expupst, t, 278-81); P. Gey ant by J[ovaver] (tid, 2824), BH. Renen 
beaches Oryrhynchos, in Nord, Tidsskr, ( Ful, v1, 1917, 152-6), and Bowro.vect (Aegyptus, 1, 
940-3); FP, Bylo by Wescus (Arit. Vierteljahraacir. §£ Gea. uv. Recht, Liv, 68-70) and Wiicnes (Arch. 
J. Pap., Vi, 371-80); PSL or and iv by Wascen ( Vierteljahrsschr. f Ges. u, Rechtiew, civ, 72-51); PSL 
m-v by Wickes (Arch. ff. Pap. v1, 380-4102); PSL iv and v by Wessuny (Byz.-Nexgr, Jukeb., 1, 1920, 
205-8). Corrections for PSL v sre noted by Guenrent (Year's Work, 1918-9, p. 5); and M. Nonsa, 
before the appearnmnuce of PSL. vi, published a preliminary notice of that volume (Un nuovo proaime 
rlume di paperi defia Societe Jtatiana, in Aegyptus, 1, 63-70). PP. Coir. Masp. 01 is reviewed by Lewatp 
(2. Sav.-S¢., x11, 1920, 310-10) ; P. Lond, v by the same (thid.) and Witcken (Arch. f. Pap. vt, 444-7); 
Pf. Hamb, cby Lewacn ( Vierteljairecir. f. Sox, v. Wirtachaftegesch., x11, 473-83); Flor, 11 by Winches 
(arch, f, Pap. VI, 425-36) and Wexcer (Ant. Vierteljahresekr. f. Ges, un. Rechtew., trv, 73-5); P. Jona. 
iv by Witcken (Arch. f Pop., v1, 437-8) and all four parts by H. Rawen ( Nord. Tidesbr. 7. Fil., vi, 1918, 
47-8) ; P. Moa, 1 by Wiicnes (dred, f. Pap, v1, 440-3); Meyer's (friehische Texte by the same (ibved., 
403-8) and Wrreni (Aegyptus, 1, 101-3); 2. Basel by WILckeN (droh, £ Pop, vi, 436-7), A. Sreswesren 
(Deuteche Literuturceitung, xxxviti, 1920, 598-600), K. Fa, W. Scumrpr (erl, Phil, Woek,, xxxvimt, L918, 
6358), and V. Anawato-Ruve ( Aegaptwa, 1, 377-82) ; the Prinz-Joachim-Oatraku by lisaquixa (Rev, Egupt., 
z: 315); Plaumano’s #. Grodenwits by Wrckaw (drei. f. Pop, vi, 365-6); FP. Preih. 1 and m by the 

sand (ili, 408-12); Minns's Avroman documents by the same (iid. 300-70); Preisighe’s &.-8. 1 hy the 
aume (dia, 412); publications of isolated papyri in periodicals, eto., by Meyer, Sehubart, and Schanhaner, 
by the same (iiid., 366-7, 412-15, 367-0) ; the Milan Stwell rand tm by Wewaer (Arit. Vierteljahrasolr. 7. 
Ges, u. Rechine,, Liv, 1918, 81-8); parts 14, 14, and 17 of the Siwd. 2 Pal. « Pap, by Wivcees (Arch, 7 
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Pap., v1, 415-6), and Martin's publication of a papyras from Mendes in park 17 by C[atpgress] (degypties, 
1, 249-50) and Méanris (fee, Equpt., 1, 275-6). | | ee 

Of monographs and articles, Lesquier’s Armee romurine in reviewed by N. H, Barsus (Journ, &. wie iit 
1920, 355-64), H. I, Runt (Journad, v1, 222-1), ConLanr (not accessible to me; referred to in egypt, 


1, 126, no, 216, as Mev, Crit, rim, 1919, 244-52), and S$. Bfisace] (in Aegyptus, 1, 259, no- 458, given aa 


Rev, Arch, « V., vol. x, 1919, 264, but this wseme to be a blunder ; qu. x, 1920, which is Tce 
gible to me!); Schubart's Eiaftirung, by F. Zucken (Wock. f. Klas. Phil, axxvi, V8, 280-04, 313-23), 
A. Speix (Lit. Zentrofbl., x1, 1918, 814-5, 835-6), K. Fa. W. Scummpr (Berl, Phil. Woek., 222¥1t, 1015, 
1235-6), and Canvenist (Aegyptus, 1, 105-10); Oertels Liturgie by M. Geisen (Merl. Phat, Woel, 
XxxVIll, 1918, 555-62) and P. pe Feaxctact (degyptus, t, 1020, 243-8); Preisivke’s Antibes Leben by 
H. Rimnen (Nord. Ticlabr. f. Fil, vu, 915, 47-8); v. Drutiel's Pap. Studien by Winewen (Areh. 7. Pap. 
vi, 443-4) and A, Sremiwenten (Gott. (fel. dns, CLERK, 1919, 30-43) ; Gardthausen's Die grisch. flamed, 


and Di eww (neo Journal, vi, 144) by W. Wernencen (Zerf. Pha. Weel, xxxvu, 1918, 1080), and the 


former by F. Zucnra ( Woeh, f Alaas, Pail, EXXVI, 1919, 101-2); Weinreich’s Newe (rk, 2. Savapie- Hel. 
by Roscumr (Lit, Zentrafit., .xx, 1919, 983-4); and Enger’s Olsercationes ad Avg. pert. adm. {see Journal, 
¥I, 139) by J[ovauer] (Rev. Aiyypt., 1, 281-2). | 

Obituary notices of Mahatfy have been published by Joveuer (fee. Zgypt., 1, 1919, 250-60) and Hunt 


(Aegyptns, 1, 217-21), of G. Castelli, G, Fraccaroli and A. Barsanti by Canprnixt (Sewell of, Se Pepi, tt, 


$15-7), and of J, H. Moulton by J. M. Vosré (ibid., 348). ‘The well-known and able scholar G, A. GERHARD 
died, is I hear from Prof. Wenger, in the spring of 1010 at Vienna ati his way to Cxernowitz, 2UCKER 
has now left Tiibingen for Jena, his place at the former being taken by W. Wenka. I owe to. Prof 
Roatovisell, through Mr F. LL Griffith, the following account of the death of another distinguished 
scholar: “I have just received the ead news of the death af another scholar in the domain of Egyptology-— 
Prof, M. M. Cavostov. He was known as one of the best students of Greek and Roman Egypt, He 
contributed two large works on the economic history of Egypt in Greek and Rotaan times: (1) Jvpestigationa 
into the Aastory of exchange wniler the Hellenistic monarchies and the Roman Empire, 1. History of the 
omental commerce of Graceo-Ruman Egypt. Kazan, 1907. (2) Studies on the organbation of inukintry cena 
commerce in Graeco-Roman Eqypt. 1. The Teatile Industry. Karan, 1914- He was professor of ancient 
history wt Kazan, on the Velys. In 1018, when the Bolsheviks occupied Kazan, he fled to Tos sk in 
Siberia, Here he perished in 1920, either killed by the Bolsheviks ar from « natural death caused by the 
hardships of life under the Bolshevik régime.” | 

I have already mentioned the foundation af Heidelberg of a Papyrusinatitut under the direction of 
Puxsrstoce, 1 bear from Prof, Orro that a Historische Abteilung des Institute fir Papyruskunds at 
Munich has now been established. One pupil of Otto's has nearly finished a work on the important and 
promising subject of Larnedipirtachaapt vive yelten Agypten, and another one on (iitter Tempel im helfensati- 
shen Agypten. 
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B. GREEK INSCRIPTIONS (1920) 
By MARCUS WN. TOD, M.A. 


[= my last Bibliography (.fournal, vt, 214 foll.) T gave some account of the books and articles published 
it the years 1916 to 1919 inchisive which dealt with Greek insoriptions discovered in Egypt. In the present 
Bibliography I attempt to bring the record down to the close of 1920, including in it one or two items 
hdvertently omitted from oy previous sninmary. That my account is complete I dare uot claim under 
present ciroumstances, which rounder the tramanision of foreign books and periodicals slow aml wneertain, 
atd Tmaost leave it to futire Bibliographies te make wand the shortcomings of the present, 

To the full and valuable discussion of tha Roman ary in Egypt published by J. Lesguree (Z'arwee 
romaine d Egypte f Auguste d Disolétien in Mémoires de fIuat. Francais du Coire, x11), and ably reviewed 
by H. 1 Bens in this /owrwal (vi, 222 foll.), an appendis is added containing forty-five inseriptions of the 
Roman period which are of interest for the history of that army but are not ineluded in easily accessible 
collections. Attention may also be callod to a review, by J. Orronn, of the Eeyptian section of the Ancient 
(reek Inacriptions in the Griti¢A Muercm, Part tv (Aneient Kgypt, 1920, 28 fol), 

In the recently issued fasrioule of the Bulletin deta Soetetd Archéotogique df Alerandris (rv, 3, No, 17) 
the editor, EK. Bamocra, makes several contributions to epigraphical and numismatic studies, in addition ta 
a very full review of Lesquiers above-mentioned book {p, 251 foll.), A hourd of Alexandrian coins of the 
imperial perivd, nany of them bearing Greek legends, is deseribed and analysed: they extend from the 
reign of Vespasion to that of Gullienns, reaching their maximam frequency under Alexander Severss 
(231 foll.). An interesting epitaph of the Alexandrian monk Theopemptus, dated 516 ap, is the enrliest 
extant example of tts class and throws fresh light on the convents of the Ennaton (179 fol), while from 
Abtikir (Canopus) the Alexandrian Museum has soquired u dedication set up hy two brothers imep Aarkday 
Hrok¢paing (Evergotes (1) cai GuAieage KRAsowarpar (either 1] or LL) Myrpi Gear evarrqre (188 foll.}, 

The other tneriptions from Lower Egypt are few in number and of slight interest. The Metropolitan 
Museum in New York has acquired, amd E. Rosson] has published (Mud! Metre, Mus, atv, 171 foll.\, a 
herm of Herodotus, Learing the inscription HPOAOTOC, which was found ot Benha and may be 
attributed to the second century of our era. Nineteen inscribed stelae from the Graeeo-Jewish cemetery 
of Tell el-Yehidiyah have been pablished by C.C. Engan (daweles dw Service, xox, 216 foll.). They consist 
of rectangular slabe of limestone, usually in the form of « gabled aoa: three of them are dated in the reign 
of Augustus, and it is probable that the majority of the remainder also belong to the same period. The 
first: ineeription of the series, however, a metrical epitaph im three elegiac couplets, bears the date LNA, 
which toust refer to the fifty-foarth year of the long reign of Ptolemy Euergetes [1, A. Puassanr has 
published (2ull. Cwer. Hell, xu, 357 foll.) notes on the mosaic inseriptions and the Rhodian atmphora- 
handles found by J. Clédat among the ruiga of the Roman outpost at Sheikh Zovuede, correcting and 
restoring the texta as edited by the discoverer (Annales du Service, xv, 15 foll,), 

Turning to Middle Egypt, we may note a fifth instalment of G. Lerkavere’s epigraphical articles on 
Graeco-Roman Egypt (Annaler du Service, x1x, 37 foll,), in which the writer discasses an interesting group 
of documents under the general title of “|EPA AZYAA du Fayoum.” We now poxsesa eleven stelac, 
containing eight different inscriptions, recording the grant of the privileges-of aevAia by the Ptolemies to 
the Synagogue of Laontopolis and to temples at Athribis, Magdola, Theadelphia and Euhemeria, Those 
relating to Leontopolis and Athribts appear in Drrrexnencer, Or. gr. inecr, vel. 129, TH1: that from 
Magdola is still unpublished. In the present article three stelas, discovered at Theadelphia (Ratn Harit) 
in 1917 and transported to the Cairo Museum, are published for the first time: two of them give copies 
of the same text, set up in the annctuary of [sin Sachypais early in 93 1c, the third gives a further copy 
of a document, alrondy known in two exumples, from the tenple of Puepheros, dated towurds the close of 

7 ac. Improved versions are also given of the two dovAie-inseriptions from Euhemerim (Kasr Bent), of 
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ene of whieh, very faultily published in 1912, the niissing portion has recently been acquired by the 
Service of Antiquities. Lerkevre adds (iid. 57 foll) some valuable remarks on this group of texts, on 
the rights involved in the privilege of dowAla, and on the poliey which underlay ita liberal bestowal by the 
Ptolemies on the sanctuaries of the Fayim, The excavations at Theadelphia also bronght to light two 
copies, one 4 slightly abbreviated version of the other, of a text in which a Thracian, who held the offer 
af gymmnasiarch in 150/49 n.c., dedivated the portal and door of the gyminsium to Hermes and Herakles 
(iad. G3 foll.|, A dedication to the same divinities by an eptebos, dated probably in 17/4 s.c., has been 
acquired by the Cairo Museum authorities at Medinet el-Fayim and comes in wll likelihood from the same 
site (ibiel, G4). 

A short grajite from one of the columns of the “tomb of Petosiria” at Tunah has reteed an interesting 
amt diffeult problem, [1 is assigned by Grenfell, Edgar and Lefebvre to the third century mo., while 
Golénischeff on the other hand dates the monument, on the strength of its hieroglyphic inscriptions, to. 
the early part of the Roman period (Journal, v1, 204 ; for the tomb of Petosiris of Aegyptus, 1, 366 fol}, 

The Greek grafitti of the Memnonion, or temple of Sethos 1, at Abydos haye been published by 
P. Perper and G. Lurksver in a swoptuous volume entitled es Grafites (rece du Memnonion 
d' Abyelos (Berger-Levruilt, Naney and Paris, 119). The wisdom of restricting a hook of this nature ti a 
ddition de lure of 280 numbered copies may well be questioned, but the work itaelf has been curried out ba 
an exemplary manner, which reflects the highest credit on authors and publishers alike, In o full amd 
careful Introduction the history of the Memnmmion, the oracle of Sarapis and Bes, the nature of the 
éyetroyo: and the previous publications of the graffi are discussed. The 671 graffiti themselves, very 
many of them previously unpublished or published only partially or incorrectly, are illustrated by faesiniles 
in the text or by the ten plates in heliogravure which enrich the volume, and are sceompanied by an 
adequate commentary, while due atbention hes been paid to that indispensable adjunct of a work of this 
kind, the Index, glance at which serves to bring out the wide range of interest opened out by these 
documents, covering as they do « period of well nigh a millennium. — | 

The tombs of the kings at Thebes have yielded an even larger number of graffiti, and in an interesting 
article (Comptes rexdlus Acad, fnaer., 1020, 107 foll,) J. Barer outlines the work of earlier seholars in 
cupying and publishing them and forecasta ag imminent the issue of « volume containing no fewer than 
£105 such inscriptions. While making no attempt to exaggerate their importance, he points out some of 
the waya in which considerable vulue attaches to these rude and unofficial momorials left by visitors to the 
tombs, eg. in making clear to us the interest excited by the ayringés, the vast area from which tourists 
and tradén were attracted to them, their comparative popularity and their condition in the Greek and 
Roman periods, and in furnishing us with the numes, nationalities and professions of so large a number of 
visitors. Among these were included in the Roman period two citizens of distant Marseilles (J. Bata 
in Séanoes et Travaux du Congres francais de la Syrie, 2—5 jamvier, 1019: Paris, Champian, quoted in 
fer. Bt. Ave., xx, 0), W. Vollgraif proposes to ermend a metrical epitaph, recently discovered at Thebes 
and published by T. Reinach (/ter. Ey. Gr, xxvint, 55 foll.: ef: dial, 375), by substituting ef soir for jyour 
in line 8 (Mnemoayne, XLVTI, 54), 

At this point the present Bibliography should, strictly apeaking, reach its conclusion ; 1 cannot, 
however, refrain from mentioning two articles which make use incidentally of epigraphical evidence 
to throw light wupen Egyptian history and cult, In his investigation of the relations between Greece 
and Egypt between 405 and 3429/1 pc. (few. Byyptologique, 1, 1919, 213 foll, 217), F. Clochd discusses 
a fragment of an Attic decree (LG. 0 OO=LG@. u of mi, ed. min, 110), which is of considerable 
importance for the chronology of the reign of the Ezyptian king Tachos, and also an imsoription from 
Mylasa (Hicks-Hill, 183; Dortexsencen, Sylfoge", 167) relative to Manssollua ‘The same periodical 
(1, 1919,.81 fol.) contains an interesting account by P. Rousse! of the asnectuaries of the Egyptian divinities 
at Delos and Eretris which have been recently excavated and have, both by their architectural remains 
and by their epigraphical texte, thrown some freah light upon the worship of these divinities in Greek 
lands, A recently published inscription from Macedonia affords the first evidence for the cult of Horas- 
Harpocrates in that ares (Mritisl School Annual, xxiii, 86 fol}. 
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PROFESSOR PEET sends us the following account of the general reanits of the first few 
weeks of the Society's excavations at El-Amarna: 

"The site chosen for the Society's excavations this season is that known to Egyptologists 
as Tell El-Amarna. Here lie the ruins of the city of Akhetaten, built about the year 
1570 ac. by one of the most remarkable characters who ever sat upon the throne of Egypt, 
Amenophis LV or, as he afterwards renamed himself Akhenaten: This king at an early date 
in his reign, and probably when still little more than a boy, gave himsclf up entirely to the 
monotheistic worship of the Sun's Disk or Aten, a deity whieh had already in the previous 
reign risen toa position of great importance in the Egyptian atate. Deserting Thebes and 
its temples the young king moved his capital downstream to Akhetaten where he founded 
his new city, and lived, devoted to the worship of the Disk, for about 11 years, regardless 
of threatening storms abroad and at home, 

“Tt is this erty which the Egypt Exploration Society is now laying bare, and it is now 
once more possible to walk about the streets of Akhetaten and to penetrate the innermost 
recesses of its houses The typical house stands in a spacious enclosure. It is built of wmud- 
brick, and its rooms are roofed with wood and reeds, supported where necessary by columns 
of wood set on stone hases. In the centre of the house was the Central Hall whose walls, 
standing higher than those of the surrounding reoms enabled the room to be lighted by a 
kind of clerestory. In this hall is always found a flat stone tank, possibly used for washing 
before meals, and draining off inte a vase of pottery or stone. In or near the centre of the 
room is a large open bragzier of pottery in which are still to be seen the ashes of the fire 
used for warming the room, or, less likely, for cooking the meals. Opening into the Central 
Hall are two long rooms, one on the North and one on the West, each of which seems to 
have had a bread low window in its outer wall which turned the room imto a kind of half 
open loggia. East or South of the Central Hall there is usually a staircase, half of brick, 
half of wood, which led up from the interior of the house to the roof Other apartments 
include women’s quarters, men's quarters, and a bathroom contamimeg a stone bath similar 
to, but not ta be confused with the tank in the Central Hall. In the store rooms remains of 
the wine and oil jars are still to be found, often marked in ink with the name and quality 
of their contents. One householder had certainly had things more valuable to conceal, for 
he had built a small bricked pit under the brick Hoor of his Central Hall. At the time 
when the town came to be deserted he had taken up the bricks of his floor, broken up the 
securely plastered stone lid of the pit and removed his treasure, evidently in considerable 
haste, for he dropped a scarnb of lapis lazuli with gold setting on the floor beside the pit, 

“The garden contains a great well, granaries, stables, a cocking place with pottery ovens, 
a summer-house, and often the remains of trees. Everywhere are traces of the gaiety and 
brightness which seem to have characterized the worship of the Sun's Disk and its 
devotees. The living rooms were coated with brightly painted plaster, and each day brings 
to light dozens of fragments of charming blue-glaze finger rings, of amulets, beads, and 
famtily designed colonred tiles, 
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“Not the least interesting among the finds are Minoan pottery, imported probably from 
Rhodes, and a tablet written in Cuneiform, perhaps a stray member of the great hoard of 
diplomatie documents found here more than thirty years ago.” 

Photographs of the tablet alluded to in Professor Peet's last sentence have reached the 
British Museum, and it is pronounced by the authorities there to be written in Assyrian 
and not in Babylonian. It consists of a list of different kinds of woods, und is of high 
palaeographical importance. 

As regards other excavations, report has reached us of the discovery at Dér el-Bahri by 
the New York expedition of a wonderfully fine Eleventh Dynasty sarcophagus belonging 
to a princess named Menthotpe. This resembles one found on the same site by the Egypt 
Exploration Society, but is full of inscriptions, Inside it was a fine wooden coffin. At the 
‘Tombs of the Kings Lord Carnarvon has been working, but as yet without result. Professor 
Petrie and his assistants have been busy at Lahun, Gurob and Herakleopolis Magna, On 
the last-named site a systematic investigation of the cemetery is m progress, and remains 
of some important towhs of the Viziers Pra‘hotpe and hisson Ra‘ hotpe (temp. Ramesses 11) 
have been found. 


An exhibition of Ancient Egyptian Art, to be opened at the end of April or at the 
beginning of May, has been arranged by the Committee of the Burlington Fine Arts Clab 
in conjunction with our Society, and it is hoped to bring together there the finest specimens 
of old Egyptian handicraft existing in this country outside the British Museum. The 
magnificent collections of Lord Carnarvon and Rev. Wm. Maepregor are to be largely 
represented, and valuable promises of help have been received from many other quarters. 
The owners of particularly beautiful specimens, who would be willing to have them 
exhibited, are requested to communicate immediately with the Secretary of the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club, 17, Savile Row, W. 1. ‘The Exhibition will be open to all members of the 
Egypt Exploration Society. 


The Library of the Society has been doubled in size by a very munificent gift on the 
part of Sir Herbert Thompson. His presentation consists of a collection of many hundreds 
of volumes, among them complete sets of most of the more important Egyptological 
periodicals, as well as many rare and valuable archaeological and philological works, besides 
a handsome mahogany bookease. The making of a card-catalogue has commenced, and 
when this is complete steps will immediately be taken to make the Library available to 
Members. Mr F. W. Percival has accepted the post of Hon. Librarian, and appeals to all 
who are interested for offers of additional books, 


Six lectures have already been given by the Society in the present season, and have 
more than maintained their previous popularity; indeed, on one oceasion at least, Members 
arriving at the last moment were unable to obtain seats in the completely filled room 
placed at our disposal by the Royal Society, The subjects and dates of the meetings were 
as follows: Oct. 28th, Mr P. E. Newberry on “Tell el-Amarna—the predecessors of 
Akhenaten and the influence of Thebes and Heliopolis on the art and religion of the 
Heretic City"; Nov. 25th, Prof. G, Elliot Smith on “The royal mummies"; Dec, 19th, 
MrA M. Blackman on “The Position of Women in the Ancient Egyptian Priesthood”: 
Jan. 20th, 1921, Dr H. R. Hall on “ Egypt and the Outer World in the Tell el Amores 
period"; Feb. 24rd, Prof. ©. G. Seligman on “Ancient Egyptian survivals in Modern 
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Egypt"; Mar. 17th, Mr H, Idris Bell on “Hellenism in Egypt.” Looking ahead, we 
anticipate a most interesting lecture on April 27th from the well-known Assyriclogist 
Prof. : Langdon, who has promised to address us on “The early shranclbay of Sumer 
and Evypt and similarities of their culture.” 


After considerable delay, the volume on Balabish by Mr G. A. Wainwright (to whom 
our congratulations on his appointment as Inspector-General of the Service of Antiquities 
for Upper Egypt !) has now been issued, and can be obtatned on application to the Secretary. 
It contains 2 very careful account of the important cemeteries excavated on that site in 
114, and is illustrated by twenty-five Plates im photograph and tine. The published price 
18 42s,, the price to Members being 24s. 





It is with sincere regret, which will be shared by all who are interested in Egyptology, 
that we record the death of Dr Jesse Haworth, who has been a very good friend and patron 
beth to our Soctety and to Egyptology generally. Born in 1535, his active interest in the 
acronee does not seem to have been awakened until 1880, when Mrs Haworth and himself 
made a tour up the Nile as far as the Second Cataract. To prepare themselves for this 
tour, they had read Mise Amelia Edwards’ fascinating book A Thousand Miles up the Nile, 
and a few years later began their close frendship with the gifted authoress. At her 
instigation Mr Haworth bought and presented to the British Museum the chair, chessboard 
and chessmen that had belonged to Queen Hatshepsut. From 1887 dates. Mr Haworth’'s 
intimacy with Professor Petrie, to whose epoch-making excavations he was for nine years a 
large subscriber. In 1891 he became a subseriber to the Egypt Exploration Fund, which 
he also assisted by large and generous donations from time to time, In 1912, he gave a 
large donation to the Macchester Museum for building purposes and helped to found the 
Egyptian collection at this Museum by presenting the share of the Egyptian antiquities 
whieh he had received in return for his support of Prof. Petrie’s excavations, This Museum 
has benefited further by « gift of £10,000 in 1919 and another of £30,000 bequeathed to the 
same Institution under the terms of his will In 1913, Mr Haworth received from Manchester 
University the degree of Doctor of Laws in recognition of his services to the cause of 
learning. 

Professor Rostovtzeff communicates the sad news that Borns Turaetf, weakened by 
starvation, died in Petrograd in the spring or summer of 1920. Born about 1870, Turaeff 
studied first in Petrograd and later under Professor Erman in Berlin. After his return to 
Russia, he was appointed Professor of Ancient History (Classical East) in the University 
of Petrograd, and when the Golénischeff collection was purchased by the State, was made 
Keeper of the Egyptian collection in the Museum of Classical Art in Moscow. In 1916 he 
was elected a member of the Russian Acalemy of Sciences, A devout member of the 
Russian Orthodox Church and a specialist in its history, Turaeff sat in the representative 
Couneil for electing the Patriarch and for considering the introduction of reforms, His 
large private collection of Egyptian antiquities he intended to bequeath to the Moscow 
Museum. Contributions from his pen are printed in the Jowrnal for 1917 and 1918. 


At the sale of antiquities at Sotheby's on Dee. 6—T last there was not much of interest 
from the strictly Egyptological point of view, The most important object from Egypt was 
the Moir Bryce ivory diptyeh (240), of the Vilth century A.b,, contaming intercessory 
prayers and conimemorations of saints for the use of the deacon during the Anaphora of 
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the divine liturgy. Some account of this, which was acquired for the British Museum, has: 


been given by Mr W. E. Crum in Proe. Soc. Bibl. Arch. xxx, 255—265, XXX1, 255, No, 241 
in the sale-catalogue was an Eighteenth Dynasty stela of good workmanship belonging to 
the Se ee i “great one of the Gold Lands of Amin” (the word “ Amin” 


is erased) named —— “ Minemfiét, son of oe (ll Nebseny.” The father bore 
the same tithe, which is not mentioned in Professor Reisner's admirable account of the 


Viceroys of Ethiopia in Journal, vi. There it is shown (pp. 78—2) that the title “ overseer 


(imy-r) of the Gold Lands of Amin" was borne by several viceroys from the reign of 
Amenophis IH onwards; there is at present nothing to indicate whether the title on the 


stela was identical with the better-known title, whether it was that of an official sub- 
ordinate to the Viceroy, or whether it referred to other gold-mines than those of Nubia, 
eq. those in the desert of Coptos, 

In reference to Professor Sayce’s criticisms (Journal, vi, 296) of Dr Albright’s article on 
Menes and Narim-Sin, Mr Ernest S. Thomas writes from the Residency, Cairo, as follows: 
Professor Sayce in the last number of the Journal remarks “The Egyptians like the rest of 
the ancient Oriental world obtained their copper from Sinai, Cyprus, and the Taurus 
Mountains and not from Kush.” And again, “The Egyptians derived their malachite from 
the Sinaitie Peninsula and not from Kush." I cannot be quite sure that Professor Sayce 
means to imply that there is no copper elsewhere in the neighbourhood of Egypt in 
workable quantities, and that there is no copper ore in Kush. At any rate i may be worth 
noting that copper ore (silicate) occurs extensively in the Wady CAliki, cast of Kubban 
at Abskiel, and this was worked in ancient times. The neighbourhood has not been 
thoroughly searched for indication of Ancient Egyptian work mpon the beds, but they 
appear to have been exploited by the Arabs and Romans. It is hardly conceivable that 
the pioneer miners in the Wady CAl@ki should have neglected these sources of copper, 
especially as the hill slopes (so Mr A. H. Hooker states, who knows the Wady well) are 
dyed peacock blue with the ore. Breasrep, Records, 11, 274, refers to copper from the 
God's Land in a Ramesside inscription, but there is nothing to determine which of the 
many God's Lands is meant. The fact remains that there are no recorded references to 
copper asa tribute from Kush. 
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The Life of the King of the South and North, Kamarva, Daughter of the Sun Hatshepat. A Pageant of 


Court Life in Old Loypt in the early XVILIth Dynasty, Reconstructed fromthe Monuments. A Chapter 


in Loyption History in Dramatic Form. Py Tenuxcr Gnay. Cambridge: W. Helfer and Some, Leel, 

1920, Byo. yy. oxvill+ S00, 

Any contribution to the history of « period as full of interest as it is of obacurity—the early Eighteenth 
Dynasty—is a welcome addition to our knowledge, We have auch contribution offered in the bool cow 
before us by Mr Terenve Gray, and as his name has nob been Previously known in Eeyptolovy, we nous 
take him wt his worl and examine his work in the light of the claims he makes for it in the Tntroduction, 
He has cast the theme into the form of a drama, and as the whole purpiee of the work is to vinunlise the 
ilividuality of a fiw personages, perhaps he could not have achieved bis object in a better way. 

Tt is manifestly not within our provitioe in this /ournad to criticise the drumatic or artistic morits of the 
work, but rather to see of what materials the author bas availed himself and to what use-he hes put thera. 
The Egyptologist is naturally averse from any popular trifling with his science, and not without food 
reison, for ancient Egypt has too often supplied the motive, the stage and the background for many 
ludicrous efforts: by persons wholly ignorant of, and quite inenpable of Wnderstaniding, the rial meaning of 
Egyptian archapology, through Jack of first-hand information. Mr Gray ix whe lly exempt from this 
strictare, for be has used his materials ably and well and admits that he haa workesd lard, wlthough he does 
net tell us whether he bas studied the language and based his drama upon his own interpretation of the 
texts, or whether he has used and digested the translations of others. [f the former is the case he must be 
conmmitilated upon his results as having thoroughly entered into the spirit of the texts, but if the latter, 
whilst admitting that astute judgment has been inanifested, we think that more precise wcknowledgernent 
is due to the scholars to whose researches he ia indebted than the very scanty bibliography can convey, 
Be this os it may, the author, or his promypter, has adhered very closely to the sense and, ae far as we 
Westerners can probe it, to the paychology of the texta, und has imparted a thorpughly Egyptian flavour 
to the whole production. 

There is one pomt to which closer attention might have been pald, and that i4 nomenclature. The 
vexed question of the transcription of proper names has evolved various systema, but to none of thom docs 
the author consistently adhere. For the principal figure in the drama the old conventional ape lini 
Hatshepsut is weed, but side by side with this we have, to take a few instances, Tahutmosis, E*bina, Persa, 
Osyri, Bra, Yahmase, Yarnoun and Yamounhotpu. We thus have a series of hybrids displaying a mixture 
ofthe Manethonian, Masperonian, old conventional, and modern usages. Moreover, there is no warrant 
whatever for a prothetic ¥ in the hame of Ainiin and its compounds, as the Cuneiform, Coptic and Greek 
equivalents show, The author is of cvuirse free to follow whatever system he pleases, but whilst he has 
wisely eschewed such barbarities as 'Thothmes and Amenhetep, he has introduced novelties quite as ¢is- 
concerting, He might with profit have consulted the chapter on proper names contriluted by Dr Gardiner 
ta the Topographical Cutalogue of the Private Tombs of Thabes, 

The historical fhets us to the mutual relationships of the three Tuthmosides and the groat queen, as far 
ia we can gather them, are ingeniously worked ont, although the now usually accepted interpretation, as 
formulated by Prof. Breasted in his Afistory, is rejected. We cannot help thinking that the author has pot 
allowed sufficiently for the fact that we have no intimate biography of the queen to guide we, but only 
inscriptions couched in the pompous and time-honoured terms whereby each succending Pharach sought 
to convey to posterity that he was the greatest of all kings and the nest virtuous of tet, Hatehepant was 
no Mere modest thin her peers, and whilst we have abundant evidence that her reiyn was 4 remarkable 
ond, it is difficult at-times to avoid the conclusion that this was due, not so much to the queen's own 
pewers as to her ability, ike William | of Germany, to surround herself with capable mon, We cannot 
help thinking, too, that the character of Tuthmosis [17 as Mr Gray presents it, is somewhat belied by what 
we know of his later career, 
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the setting and has cleverly introduced much contemporary custom and literature. This the lowe songs of 
the Harris Papyrus are sung to the queen by the harper, the story of the Shipwrecked Sailor ia read to tho 





little princess to wile away the tedium of a long sail on the river, and eleewhore the wise saws of Ptahhotpe 


are appropriately quoted—and ridiculed. | 
Mr Gray's drama, if not contributing anything new to our knowledge of the poriod, has at least the 


merit of presenting us with asynopais of tho principal characters of the time in a novel form, which cunnot 


but stimulate independent enquiry by thowe who are sufficiently interested to work the wabject ont for 


themselves. Moreover, this book is an indication that Egyptology has gained i an acerssion to her ranks. 


anew and enthusiastic devotee, who hua shown his capability to do thoronsh work, 
Warnes R. Dawsow, 





Juvistione Papyri: Erklérang tow Crkanden cur Einfildreng in die Juristlache £ 
M. Meven. Berlin: Weidmann, 1920, Pp, xx +380, 
The sub-title of this excellent work well expresses ite mitare and object. Whereis Mitteia lin lis 
portion of his and Wilcken’s Grundzige und Chrestomathie der Papyriabunde sketched the whole field of 
laa! practice in Graeco-Roman Egypt in one part, while collecting the illustrative texts; with brief intro. 


ductions and commentaries, iy another, Meyer gives « summary conapoctus of theanhject in which are 


ineorparated, as ocension demands, the texts used to illustrate his points. The object of the volume ix, an 
be explains in his prefaes, to introduce to the juristic side of papyrology both jurists unnequainted with 
the papyri and the general student of history or philology, He has endesvoured, so far ax practicable, to 
include texts not given by Mitteis; and he has heen helped in this by the fet that several papyri of great 
legal importance have been published since the appearance of the Papyrastuade. Thus, out af the 06 texte 
contained in the volume 40 are not to be found im Mitteis ; one, no, 48, is here published for the first time 
except for the first 15 lines, which wore quoted by Jirs in a recent article, iJ . 
Tho importance of this publication, by a scholar of Meyer's reputation, hardly needs etaplusizing. 


Like all Meyer's editions it is distinguished by ita wealth of bibliographical refereness, and by the care 


and thoroughness nf the editorial work. (t isnot a large volume, and the introductions and oonumentaries 
to the various texta are comparatively brief, but a vast amount of instruction haa been puicked into « 
Hall space, The refersnens ti pardlel documents and to juristic and papyrological literature will enable 
the student readily to acquaint himself, in more detail than the scope of this work allows, with any 
partiovar subject; ond the volume ia therefore wmirably ailaptext to serve its pirpose as an introduction, 
The utrangenent of the work, which i divided inte six main sections, themselves further anbdivided, ix a 
ghod one, and facilitates handy reference; and particularly uaeful features are the auth practice of 
inmficating, In the introduction to each document, the various parts of which it is composed, and his 
frequent remiering of Greek words and phrases into the corresponding Latin terma, of which the Gruek ia 
often» translation, Naturally his explanations of certain disputed points will not be abbepted by all, ind 
there are matters of detail on which he is open to eriticiam; but his -work is an extremely nsefal puide to 
tbe subject and will be found invaluable hay: editors-and students of legal docnments fron Evypt. He wna 
fortinately able to include in an appendix a complete text, with « brief but valuable commentary, of the 
Berlin Giowon of the Idios Logos. Tothe thanks which papyrologists owe him must be added congratula- 
tions on the completion of such an undertaking amid the difficulties of the present time 
iL Bers. 


. By Pawn. 
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ON TWO STATUETTES IN THE LOUVRE MUSEUM 
By CHARLES BOREUX? 


THE two wooden statuettes in the Louvre Museum—Nos I 1575 and I 854—reproduced 
in Plates XIX—XX belong to a class of monuments to which Maspero long ago drew 
attention’, and of which the essential characteristic is a long staff; at the top of this staff 
is usually an animal's head, and the person represented either holds it before him with 
both hands, or clasps it along his body. One of these two has already been published’, and 
of the other statuettes of the same type the only ones that have been published up to the 
present are statuettes Nos D 15,119 and D 43 of the Leyden Museum‘ and statuettes 
Nos. 3047 and 3048 of the Turin Museum"; the other specimens conserved in the latter 
museum are known only by stmmary mentions in catalogues* and by Maspero's description 
of one of them’. 

Statuette No. 1 1575 (Plate XIX)" is a work of striking delicacy and charm, in the 
elegant and supple style which characterises the best pieces of the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Dynasties’; the elongated oval of the face, the long and boldly rendered nose, 
the sensitive mouth, the lips of which seem to be slightly parted, all give to the face a 
character of somewhat melancholy grace which assorts in most harmonious fashion with 
the slender proportions of the body and the nobility of the pose. Statuette No. I 854 
(Plate XX)"—apart from the qualities of modelling shown by certain parts such as the 
breast™ and belly—is chiefly commendable for the solidity of a technique which can be 
reproached for at most a littlé heaviness, Neither piece is inscribed; nevertheless the 
comparison that they invite with the similar inscribed statues of Leyden and Turin leaves 


l ‘This article has been translated for the Journal by Mr Battiscombe Gaan— Eo; 

1 Rec. de Trov., 0, 175-7, 185 + 1, 104. 

2 Raver, Mownmencs de PArt Antique, 1 (Statueties en bots prowenant de Thahes) . 

4 Capant, Recucl de Monuu. Egypt. 2° série, Pla LXXX—LX XXII; Statueties D 18 and 119 had 
previously been published, in the form of drawings, by Leemans (A apyptincha Monumenten..., Part u, Pls. 
TI and TV) and desoribed by Maspero (in Ave. of Trar., 1, 10M). 

‘ Pernre, Photographs, Nos 278—2580 (=Onovati, tt, 91, No. 3, and 92, No, 14; Fannerri-Rossr- 
Laszone, Reg. Museo di Torino, 415-6; Masprro, in Hee. cle Trav,, mm, 175-6), | 

6 Oncurtt, 1, 91, No. 4, and $2, Nos, 15 and 16 (=Faunerry, Nos, 3046, 3049 and 3050), 

' Kee, de Trov., 0, 185 (No, 3046 of Pasnerrt). 

* Acquired by the Louvre in 1826 with the Salt Collection (No, 548 of the catalogue of that collection). 
Light wood, formerly painted. Height (including stand), 424m. Height of the head to the level of the 
shoulders, (65m. Breadth (from shoulder to shoulder), ‘104m. Dimensions of the stand: length, “2m, ; 
width, 085 m.; height, (48 m. 

* It may be compared with the breccia statuette warped in the Twenty-secoml Dynasty by: the First 


Prophet of Amin ETD CTE 1 ood (F- LeGRAIN, Statues et Statuettes da Rois et de Porticuliers, 


No, 47194}, 

@ No. 629 of the Salt Collection catalogue. Light wood, formerly painted. Height (including stand), 
‘345m. Height of bead, 064 m.; breadth (from shoulder to shoulder),-I'm. Dimensions of stand: length, 
"165 m.; width, 095m.; height, 05 m. 

M The salience of this is rendered merely by the modelling of the pectoral muscles; in Statuette No, | 
1575 it is accentuated by the conventional three incised lines, 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. vit. 15 
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no doubt that we here have to do with two of those persons who are habitually designated 


in the msecriptions by the name of sdm-Cé(w) m tat mitt, pee (} —= ‘oe I a 
The monuments upon which these persons are thus styled—stone and wooden statues, 
stelae, shawabtis, etc.'—all come from a group of burials situated close to Dér el-Medineh 
and Draft Abu-'n-Naga*, that is to say from the vicinity of the burial-ground of the Theban 
kings of the Middle and New Kingdoms. Ag, in the occasional reliefs in which the arta -€9( a!) 
are represented exercising their functions’, they are shown in adoration before a series of 
kings, at the head of whom regularly stands Amenophis I, and all of whom “were buried or 
at least had their tomb-chapels in the neighbourhood of the latter king's tomb,” Maspero' 
saw jn these functionaries members of a confraternity attached, in the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Dynasties, to a particular region of the Theban Necropolis which was called 
ors, and which arose round the tomb of Amenophis I, between Kurheh and 
Dra -Abu-'n-Naga’, In this capacity the adm-s(w) are supposed to have taken part in 
the care of that tomb, a5 well as of the tomb of a certain number of kings, queens and princes 
who were buried near by, and who were the objects of a common worship’, Further, in the 
hierarchy of the functionaries entrusted with this cult they oceupied, according to Maspe 


the lowest grade; they were the servants ( ¥ 7— i) of the 1° and as such ranke 
| _ Sc ca : 





immediately below the priests, al ro | 

As a matter of fact their costume and the style of their wigs” accord but ill with such a 
lowly station: The two sdim-Ciw) of the Louvre are dressed in the long pleated kilt with 
triangular apron, rising behind almost to the shoulder-blades, and knotted round the waist 
i little below the navel; their wig'is the heavy wig hiding the upper part of the ears", its 
tresses coming down in front” on either side of the neck and falling on the breast at the level 
of the collarbones. Now this kilt and wig are those that are seen worn, in the New 
Kingdom, by priestly functionaries of the highest rank, particularly by the First Prophets 
of Amin™, some of whom were royal personages“. It is true that these latter usually also 
wear a tunic with wide sleeves"; but one of the sdm-Ca(w) at Leyden ts dressed in this very 
same tunic’. To repeat, these persons hardly suggest, in respect at least to the details of 
their dress, the idea of subordinate employees”, | 


| A list of these—stopping short at the year 18893—was made by Maspero in his Mappert aur nae 
fission en Italie (Ree, de Trae., 11, 159-99; 111, 103-4), ? Op. ent, 0, 169, 

* Levs., Deném., 1, 2, 6 and ¢, and 173, b and ¢ {tombs Noa, 11 and fof Die al-Medineh), 

* Masreko in op. cit., ot, He. a Loe. vit. 


os Persons having funetion’ connected with the dtm‘? were at one time considered to have been 
judges who played during the Theban period the samo part as the = (i 1a in the Old Kingdom ; 


<—> 

Maspero rightly disposed of this view in Mec. dé Trav,, ti, 140, 

© Op. cit, TT, 166. ; © Op, cit.,.10, 112. * Gp. cit., 1, 108, 

M Gp, ot. 11, 111 (and figs, 1—S), 4 It may be mentioned thet these are pierced, 

* They terminated at the back in “ bunches rounded against the neck” (MasPeRro in op. eff, 11, TLL 
and fig. 3). “Cf. Leowars, Statues et Statuetier, No. 42156. M Op. eit,, No, 42158, 

M* Op. cit., Nos, 42157 to 42159; 42161, 49163, ~ 

MW Oarant, op. cit., PL UXXXI1, 

Y Tt-was for this raion, no doubt, that Maspero thought (in op, cit, 11, 111) that their statues show 
them in their ceremonial costumes, and also that ilthough their title “emphasised their humblo estate 


’ Plate XX 
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Neither is this idea suggested by the characteristic emblem that they hold im their 
hands. In statwe I 1575 this emblem—which the figure holds before it with both hands— 
is composed of a semi-cylindrical staff terminated above by an aegis with a ram’s head 
bearing the disk*; in statue I 854 the staff—here held with one hand along the body like 
a weapon—has the form of a round stock at the top of which is an abacus surmounted by a 
falcon’s head. Such variants of this traditional type as are to be found do not appreciably 
modify it. For example the staff of statue D 16 at Leyden, extremely short and thin, is 
terminated by a lotus-flower supporting the abacus, on which are set, in as many successive 
stages, the aegis, the ram's head and the disk*; while a _ in the Turin 
Museum, has a staff in each hand‘, and while again the staff, usually held in the left hand®, 1s 
in some cases held in the right®. Notwithstanding these slight divergences it is clear that 
the elemerits composing the badge of office of the sdm-Cé(w) are essentially a support and a 
divine symbol, the latter chiefly taking the form, in the examples at present known, of the 
head of the ram of Amin’, or of that of the faleon of Horns*, sometimes also of the image 
of Amin or Ptah*. These standard-staves may be, if not identified, at least-compared with 
those stands and small chests supporting the emblem of a god which so many statues of the 
Theban period show us in the hands of kneeling or squatting supphants”; the comparison 
is the more cogent the fact that this emblem is usually, just like the badge of the 


contrasted with the deified anceatora at whose expense they lived... they were really considerable 
personages, well-to-do, educated, and looked up tu in their section of the city” (Aistoire Ancieune, U1, 526, 
Cf. Capakt, foc, eif,). 

1 Tt was apparently because it is thus held that the carver cut away ite hinder surface in order to fit it 
hetter acninat the statue. This hinder surface is pierced with mortises to which corresponded tenons—one 
of which is still in si#e—fixing the standard to the apron. Another eutting, of elbow form, made in the 
lower part of the staif allowed the latter to le removed at will, or on the other hand to be fitted more 
firmly by fixing it under the apron. 

® The details of the segis are painted in green, also tha ram's wig; the beard and horns of the ram (the 

end of the right horn ia broken off} are painted black; the disk appears to have been painted red, 
3 (apart, op, dt, Pl. LXXX. The figure holds this staff in front of him; on the other hand the 
stares of figures D 14 and’ D48—which are held at the aide—support the divine symbol without any 
intermediate platform (the symbol has disappeared in statue D 43). 

' MaAsrero in op, cit. a, 176, | 

® Statues J 854 in the Louvre, D 19 and D4a at Leyden; statue of ih lah at Turin (Masrero 


it op, et, 11, 185), 
‘ Statue of A RY My at Turin (MaseERo in op. eit, tt, 178). 
23) "The most usual case (Statues 1 1575 Louvre, D 18 and 19 Leyden). 


* Statue [ 854, Louvre; statue of aK iN mie Turin, 


» Statues of u ISd day and of — afi Turin. The staff of Cairo Statue No. 4214 
oc we eed - ? Ll 


terminates with the head of a goddess (Hathor 7) bearing disk and horns. 

0 Of Lnonars, Statues of Statuetter, Nos. 42143 and 42156 (Nineteenth Dynasty), 42161 (Twentieth 
Dynasty; the suppliant ia here standing) and 42214 {statue of the Nineteenth Dynasty re-used in the 
Twenty-second! of. the style of the wig); in some examples the divine emblem is placed before the 
suppliant and rests on no support (LiamaLs, op. ei¢,, Nos, 42172, 42160). For the rest, these supports do 
not appear to connect with the same ideas as those attached to the standards, Vow Bissine, Denkniiler 
something approximating to this," 
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sdm-C#w), a ram's head bearing the disk’, Here again the persons who hold such stands 
before them have often the rank of First Prophets of Amin", and some of them are even 
kings’; it thus seems very difficult not to admit that the sdm-Ca(w)—who themselves are 
sometimes seen holding out this very same support with ram's head‘—were prieste of quite 
high rank. 

And there is further and more direct evidence in support of this view, Although it is 
not known that the First Prophets of Amiin ever bore the title of sdm-‘a(w), they may 
nevertheless have occasionally performed the duties of these latter, sice some of them are 
expressly represented holding in their hands the standard-staff’. Further, kings could also 
perform them, as is shown by a representation in the Temple of Sethos I at Abydos"; this 
fact is further proved by the colossi of Sethos IT conserved at the Louvre and at Turin’, and 
also by three statues from the Karnak cache, one of which appears to represent Haremhab*, 
the other two bemg of Ramesses I1[*, In these last the king holds along his left arm eee 
<> 
camel wen BOG Tavern acme 
7 ena . of engraved on one of these staves", that the latter must have ii ehs 
the special instruments of a clearly defined act. 

| Leonary; op, ct., Nos, 42143, 42161, 42172 and 42180. The emblem of Statues Nos, 42156 and 
47914 is a ram's head without disk. 

+ LEGRAIN, op. cit., Nos, 42156, 42161. 

* Leenars, op. eit., No. 42143; of. also Von Erasmo, foe, cit. (Sethos IT), 

‘ Cf, for example, the Turin Museum statue of the adm-¢3 i te ee, LGaaerenc 32 


staff of the sdm-‘s(w)"; it even appears, from the inscription 


Ree. de Trav., 0,177); the stela, at the same museum, usm aetna FOR | = : My 
shows us the latter adoring a ram standing on a aitins (op. ctt., 1T4)}. 
* Leonars, op, cit, No. 42160 (statue of ae © 1M). from the Karnak cache; tt is worthy of 


note that this same cache yielded another statue bearing the name of the same person in which the figure 
holds before him a shrine surmounted by a ram’s head with disk (No. 42161). Statue No. 42194 cannot 
be cited in this connection, the Firet Prophet of Amiin whose name it beara having usurped it in the 
Twenty-second Dynasty. Besides the First Prophets of Amin, scribes holding the standard staff are 
sometimes found (LEGRAIN, op, cit., No. 42165; ef aloo Maspeno in Ree. de Trav, tv, 147). 

" Manette, Abydos, 1,71 (=Carant, Le Temple de Seti FP, Pl. XXIII); in this representation the 
king holds before him at arto’s length a standard having the ram's head with diak. Judging by what can 
be made out, in Capart’s reproduction, of the legend over the scene, the meaning of the Intter is unfortu- 
nately not explained theraby. 

* Ou these colossi see Von Hissrno, Denkmdler digypt. Seulptur, 54. The object which the Louvre 
statue holds in its right band, and which has been only roughed out, is extremely puzzling (foe, cué.). 

* Leonarn, op. cit. No, 42005, — 

* Op. cit,, Nos, 42149, 42150 (colossus and statue of Ramesses TID). Of also the Ramesses [I holding 
two standards at the Cuiro Museum (Masveno, Guide to the Cairo Museum, 1908, p. 176, No. 513). 

4 Sethos IT and Ramesses IT bold it in the usual manner; Haremhab (1) holds it, however, with his 
right arm folded transversely across his breast. The upper part of the standard is missing in No, 42006 ; 
in Nos, 42149 and 42160it is an aegis with ram's head without disk. It has been arbitrarily restored in 
the Louvre statue of Sethos I; in the Turin one it is entirely destroyed. 

4 No, 42149, The staves of the colossi of Sethoa II and those of Statues Noa. 42095, 42160 at Cairo bear 
only the royal titulary ; in the statues of sdm-‘i(w) expressly stated to be such, the staff reproduces, when 


it is inscribed, the ordinary formula of th | = \\. 
necri bed, ordinary formula o el 
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Is it possible to determine this act, and thus to define the exact part played by the 
sdm-CHw)? I have already said that-the monuments which show us the latter fulfilling 
their duties are rare; unfortunately they are also somewhat obscure. At Dér el-Medineh 


ee bys ES makes offering to Amenophis I followed by a series of kings and queens’, 


and A 89), before burni i in fro Ls | his I and vari 
A) pe yy Shs Dore Durning ‘incense im! nt of this same Amenophis I and various 


royul persons, has assumed the panther-skin’. Another sdm-¢# has in like manner vested 
himself in it to offer incense and libation to three deified kings*; another presents two 
censers to the image of Amenophis I carried upon a throne‘. These indications, all that are 
notable, are valuable in that they confirm the importance of the office held by the sdm-© #( w}, 
but they are at the same time too general to throw much light upon the real character of 
this office itself, A study of the standards appears to be much more instructive in this 
respect. It makes it clear, m fact, that the standards of the sdm-‘s(w) are sharply distin- 
guished, both by the symbols which surmount them and by the form of the supports on 
which these symbols are set, from the standards that are seen carried in the processions of 
the sed-feast, for example, or of various other religious feasts represented on the temple 
walls', On the contrary, these very symbols forming the upper part of the standards borne 
by the sdm-i(w) reproduce more or less exactly the upper part of the aegises set up at each 
end of the sacred bark on which was placed the shrine containing the image of the god or 
deified king. Thus, all the emblems of the sdm-Ca(w) ab the Louvre, at Leyden and at 
Turin are found at the prow and poop of some of the divine barks depicted in’ the seven 
chapels of the Temple of Sethos I at Abydos‘; and if the aegises of these barks—or those 
of the barks adored in other sanctuaries—are not, per contra, all found among the standards 
of sdm-Ci(w)-fanctionaries that are known to us at present’, the reason is doubtless merely 
that the known examples of these latter standards are not sufficiently numerous. However 
this may be, the analogy is most striking; the parallelism even goes so far, as regards the 
ram's head at all events, that the latter, in the Temple of Sethos I, emerges from a lotus- 
flower at the front and back of the bark of Aman, exactly as in the upper part of the standard 
of one of the Leyden sdm-CHw)*. Aegises and standards thus offer us not only the same 


! Lers., Jenkm., 11, 173 ¢. 2 Op. cit. 1, 2a. a Op. cit., mt, 1734 

4 Op. cit. 26. Cf. also Leckar in Annates au Serv. 1x, 57, 

+ Of, for example, the proceasions represented at Soléb (Lars, Dentm., m1, 55-6) and at Medinet Habu 
(Cuampotiion, Monwnents, PL OCXKIV™, CCOALV™); ef. also, for the later periods, Navitne, festival 
Hail, Pl. 11; Manierre, DenderaA, 1, PL 38; tv, Pla. 3-4, 12-14; Béwéorre, Philae, 1 Pla. XXATA 
and XLI, ete, Z 

@ Manierre, Abydos, 1, 63-4, 70-1. In these barks are to be observed the rams head (Chapel of 
Amin), the falcon's head (Chapel of Horus), and the head of a goddess bearing the disk and horns 
(Chapel of Isis); although we de not there find the statuettes of Amin and Ptah, seated, which top 
ibe hes stands ob JS es) at Turin (Peretz, Photographs, Nos, 273-9), both these gods are 
nevertheless represented on the aegises at Abydos, the former by the already mentioned rain’s head, the 
lntter by two soul-birds perched upon a i€ Cf, also the standards of sdm-fiw) with aegises of sacred 


harks shown Lora, Denkm., ur, 14, 138, 160, 180-1; Coampontion, Monwments, Pla. ALT, CL™: Garver, 
Louzor, Pis. XLI—XLII1 ; Cuasersat, £dfou, 1, Pl. XIV, ete. 
We do not find, for example, in the standards the aymbol of Harakhte (Manrerre, Abwolos, 1, G4): 
the lioneas-head of Mehit (Caassmat, fdfow, 1, PL XXXe), ete, 
* Manerre, Abydos, 1, 63; Carant, Kecueil de Monuments (2° série), Pl. LAX. 
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types of emblems but even the same varieties of these types, and they must therefore have 
very closely related meanings ; and since the heads of a ram, of a falcon, of Hathor, ete, when 
surmounting the aegisesa of barks, appear only in the most withdrawn part of the temple, 
where they protect, by their magic virtue, the mysterious adytum in the depths of which 
the majesty of the god is hidden, it 1s legitimate to believe that when they surmounted 
standards they played an analogous part, that is to say that the standards were also in 
some way connected with the service of the Holy of Holies, In other words, it seems that 
between the Eighteenth and Twentieth Dynasties there existed in certain Egyptian temples, 
independently of the processional standards of the usual type, other standards—comed after 
the pattern of the aegises of the sacred barks—which did not figure in the processions, but 
which doubtless stood fixed in front of the entrance of the sanctuary in order to protect 
from without the approach to this latter, just as the aegises inside protected the approach 
to the shrine proper. It is this second eategory of standards that appears to have been 
entrusted to the sdm-CHw), a veritable guard of honour of the god's house, a kind of 
chamberlains who did not indeed enter the sanctuary, since that privilege was reserved for 
the king and the high-priest', but who, nevertheless, approached it sufficiently closely to be 
able to boast of being “a soul face-to-face with his master,” and of * passing the night in 
the shadow (7) of his face" Tt certainly seems that such expressions give us a glimpse of 
the nature of their principal fonction’, 

We know, further, through at least two representations, that the characteristic sfatacis 
of the sdin-#(w) were sometimes carried night into the sanctuary itself, where therr pro- 
tective action doubtless reinforced that of the aegises. One of these representations, already 
mentioned above, is in the Temple of Sethos I at Abydos, and shows the king, behind the 
sacred bark of Amin, holding a ram-headed standard with both hands, The other repre- 
sentation occurs at the Temple of the Wady-es-Sebi%. On the walls of the “cella” of this 
temple, consecrated jointly to Amin, to Harakhte and to Ramesses I], the last-named is 
shown before and behind the two barks of Amin and of Harakhte, which are decorated 
with aegises having ram's and faleon’s heads respectively". In the former case he presents 
the offering to these barks; im the latter he raises behind their shrines an immense 
Habellum, and on this oceasion he is followed by three standard-stayes which terminated 
one in au pam’s head, the next in a faleon’s bead, the third in. a_king’s (7) head*, thus 


' The statues to which the sdm-I(rr) are seen offering incense and libation in the tonite of ‘Dér 
el-Medineh (cf. last page, notes 1-1) are not the idols themeeclves, and the place-in which they arv to be 
thought as making these offerings is not the sanctuury; these acenes are of a purely commemorative 
character, and are doubtless not even to be located in a sod de 


IE KNoge~..fle Th HIRE (Turin Stelaof A Fs 


oS 1a ef. Masreno in Fee. 'de Trae., 0, 14-5. mca veiliie of the word Twit of Mean? 


Worterbuch, 1024). To mark still further their attachment to the god or dated king whose sanctuary they 
guarded, the adm-Har) often had the image of the god or king tattooed on their arms (MasPeno in op, cit., 
1H, 111, Statue 119 at Leyden, eto.) 

3 The sdm-Ci(w) further seem in some cases to have egercised actual priestly fonetions (cf above, 
nite 2). 

* Manterrn, Abydos, 1, 71 =Carant, Le Temple de Seti Pr, PL. XXTIT (of, p, 116 above, note 8) 

* Lars, Denkm., m1, 180 (—Gacraren, Ld Temple de Quedi es Seboud, PL LX, and pp..208, 205-0), 

® This royal (1) head weare the double crown in one case, and in the other bears the disk and horns ; it 
may thus alternatively have been the head of n godidesa—Maut or Hathor, 
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reproducing the acgises of the barks of the three-divinities adored in the temple}, in exactly 
the same fashion as the standards of the sdm-Gi{w) may have done. It is very probably 
these standards, then, that are represented here, and the scene may be merely a variant of 
the one at Abydos. That the three standards are held in this case only by animated ‘5 
and | symbols is doubtless because the sdm-Cé(w), unlike the king, could not enter the 
sanctuary 1 person®. | 

The sdm-Ci(w) performed their duties in a place which the texts invariably designate 
_ . by the term i ae It is at first sight tempting to see in this name one of the appella- 
tions of the sanctuary, the place where the king made the offering of Matet to the gud, 
and which might for this reason have been called the “abode” of this goddess. As a matter 
of fact this meaning would not apply at all very well here, since access to the sanctuary 
was just what was forbidden to the sdm-C#(w); moreover, one of the most convincing parts 
of Maspero's argumentation is certainly that in which he establishes that the ist-mitt was 
that region of the Theban Necropolis which extended from Dra Abu-'n-Naga to Kurneh*. 
He demonstrates also that this region is found mentioned only between the reigns of 
Amenophis I and Amenophis IT and between those of Ramesses [ and Ramesses IV 4, and 
he coneludes from this, as we have seen, that the quite fortuitous collocation of the tombs 
of these various kings had as a consequence, in the period of the Exghteenth to Twentieth 
Dynasties, the creation of a confraternity charged with the care of these tombs, a con- 
fraternity of which the sdm-€s(w) were the lowest members". That there was indeed in this 
period a body of functionaries specially attached to the ist-ms¢f is not open to doubt, since 
the inscriptions give us a whole series of titles connected as much with the maintenance 
and administration of this part of the Necropolis as with the funerary cults which were 
there celebrated®, Nevertheless it 1s not possible to say Whether the whole of these 
functionaries, or the sdm-G(w) alone, were constituted as a confratermity In the proper sense 
of the word, or even if any of them had ever formed confraternities of this kind’. Their 
titles, moreover, apply quite as well to funerary temples as to tombs, and some of them 


1 Tt is doubtless on account of the cult of deified kings that certain sdim-‘Ker), eg. the If sj of statue 


t the Lo lo thenisel b — a= +h [l. t may be mentioned that this Njr-rnpt, 
1, 852 ot the Louvre, style themselves _ pos 1 I It may be mentions is V/r-rnpt, 


who is standing with both arms banging at his sides, carries ne standard. 

4 Tt isa question whether they are not here represented by the figures which stand in front of each 
standard on « support fixed to the upper part of this, just below the aegis (¢7, Lera., Dewlm_, mm, 180); in 
slaw ak ake place: ooompied by the standards it it however more probable that these figures are a0 Minny 
representations of the king himself, whom the standards protect as they protect the god, It is not possible 
tu verify this point in Gauthier’s reproduction. 

4 Ree, de Trav, 0, 163-6. 

+ (ip. cit., 1, 166. | ) | | 
i Of, p. 114 above. This fraternity was supposed to have been analogous “to that of the people who 
later, in the Greek Period, contracted with families to make annually, on certain days, the offerings and 
consecrated prayers in honour of such and euch a deceased person ” (Masreko in op, cit, 1, 160). 

" fler. de Trae., 11, 160, m1, 107-8, 

aD sees “ft noone 1 the taxt of t 4 ¢ 25 

* Jt is Inns pocesst bales ta gain any information on this pent from the tert of the atela of | ; a My) 

ee 


(ef. note 2, last page); despite the apparently precise details which it gives reganding the functions of the 
adm-i(w), this text is as a whole extremely obscure. 
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apply a good deal better, so that the tst-mé?t appears in the last analysis to have been the 
region occupied not by the tombs of the kings of the Eighteenth to Twentieth Dynasties 
mentioned above—the majority of these tombs, for the rest, have been found in the Bibin 
el-Mulfik—but by the funerary temples of these same kings, temples which we know, as 
regards those of Amenophis I and Sethos I, at all events, to have actually stood in the 
neighbourhood of Kurneh. It is precisely the nature of the functions exercised by the 
sdm-€sw) that forms the strongest argument in favour of such an interpretation; the 
characteristic emblem of the most important of these functions proves that these latter 
could have been exercised only in a temple. And as they were seemingly always exercised 
at the entrance of the sanctuary itself, it is evident that the sdm-Ciw) must have been—as 
the costume in which they are habitually represented has already disposed us to believe— 
priests of considerable rank. It seems clear that their title, and probably their office also’, 
is peculiar to the tst-mi¢t, and that like the latter it is no longer met with after the 
Twentieth Dynasty. In any case we must not be misled by the humble appearance of this 
title. Although the meaning “servant,” “domestic,” is assured to the phrase fo) —— by 
indubitable examples", the aan, of a god* were no ordinary domestics, and we must 
doubtless take the title in this connection in a sense, if not quite similar, at all events 
somewhat analogous to that in which the kings reigning over Upper Egypt during the 
pre-Menite period took the word j when they styled themselves Si) that is to say 
“Servants of Horus,” 


Postsckirt. The war, in consequence of which it is possible only gradually to put 
oneself in touch with the Egyptological work published during the past few years, is the 
canse of my nob becoming acquainted, before concluding the above article, with the 
very interesting study published by Monsieur H. Gauthier in the Bulletin de (Jnatitut 
Francais d' Archéologie Orientale, XI, 153—168, entitled La Neécropole de Thebes et son 
Personnel, Neither the conclusions of the author, nor the list which he gives, following 
Baillet, of the various kinds of sdm-ts(w), appear to me to render necessary any modifica- 
tion of the theory offered above regarding the quite special category of sdim-a(w) which 
bore the title of ae saat Se ilieshs 

\_A scene in the temple of Dendereh (MARIETTE, Denderah, 1, Fla. 44-5) perhaps shows that at least 
the memory of the sdm-i(w) was still extant in the time of the last Ptolemies. In the “cella” in which 
the king burns incense before the barks of Isis-Hathor and Horus, the bark of the latter deity is 
accompanied by two P-$ and a holding standards ; now the emblems surmounting these standards sre 
the falcon of Horus, the double feathers of Amiin (variant, the winged scarab) and the royal white crown 
variant, the mace 1) . that is to say, they depict the same protective symbols that are to be observed in 
the “cella” of the Widy es-Sebi‘a. 

¢ Masruno in Ror, de Trav., 11, 161-2 

4 eas cate) een aoeeetines Gund eiprenty called 3 ah Se ee |} am 

deve) aro sometimes found expromiy called SF "(1) 7 afl of So) 
a kj (MasPERO in op, cit, 11, 163). 
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THE FIRST APPEARANCE OF THE NEGROES 
IN HISTORY 


By Dr HERMANN JUNKER! 


AccorDtNG to the popular conception Africa is the Black Continent, the domain of the 
Negroes, in which other races play only a quite subordinate part, Neither for the present 
time, however, nor as regards antiquity does this view correspond to the facts, It is truer 
to say in general terms that there are two great families which share possession, Negroes 
and Hamites; not that one half of Africa is exclusively inhabited by the one, the other 
half by the other, but rather that throughout the whole region Hamitic population varies 
with Nigritic, The modern distribution of languages in Africa shows Hamitie idioms, 
whether pure or vestigial, in the east between the Lower Nile and the Red Sea, the whole 
complex south of this down to and including German East Africa being dominated by 
them: in South Africa we find the Nama and Korana languages in German South-West 
Africa and its surroundings; in the west, parts of French West Africa, and in the north 
large tracts of Moroceo, Alweria and Tunisia; to these must be added the Tuaregs in the 

Vet these linguistic areas represent only a part of the Hamitic domains. In not a few 
other cases we certainly have a Hamitie population which has lost its’ own language; I need 
only mention Egypt and other regions of northern Africa. Thus, throughout the whole 
continent we have a motley mixture of groups belonging to both races. In addition to this 
there is at many points a mingling of the races, as probably with the Bantu ; in other cases 
we see a Negro population dominated by a Hamitic superstratum. In brief, all degrees of 
intermixture are to be found. 

This state of affairs must be the result of many migrations and numerous conflicts with 
varying issues, which began in immemorial times and have continued, to a lesser extent, 
down to the modern period, Of all these events history knows very little. In the majority 
of cases It can but argue back from the nature of the results to the anterior stages, and this 
only for fairly recent epochs. 

Now, that an attempt should be made to throw some light on the history of the Blacks 
from the Egyptological side needs no justification. For Egypt isa part of Afmea, and has 
the oldest history accessible to us. Its soil has not only yielded us a great abundance of 
witnesses to all phases of its own development, but has also preserved in copious measure 
documents relating to the history of the neighbouring races. Especially the excavations of 
the last few decades have provided us with rich material which 1s of the highest interest 
particularly for the study of foreign peoples.) No more need be recalled here than the 


1 A Lecture given at the Statutory Annual Meeting of the Vienna Academy of Sciences, “ith May, 1920. 
Weare indebted to Dr Junker for permission to reproduce his important lecture in the pages of the Jouraadl. 
The translation has been made by Mr Rattiscombe Gunn.— Ep, | | 

! See, for example, Maintior, Die Sprache dar Afomiten, in Abhondlungen des Hamburgischen Xolonial- 
institute, ix, Hamburg, 1820. 
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discovery of reliefs in which are represented Semites, both settled and nomadic, Libyans and 
southern peoples, from about the time of 3000 p.c,, and further the numerous finds of vases 
from the Mediterranean civilizations, which latter in part depend for their chronology upon 
these very finds. Finally, there is no country in the whole world which can exhibit so much 
certain and dated craniological material as Egypt, from all periods of its four thousand 
years’ history; and of this maternal a not inconsiderable proportion is contributed by foreign 
TACES, 

In endeavouring to ascertain the date of the first appearance of the Negroes in history, 
we must not consider this achieved by, for instance, the dating of an isolated Negro skull 
from an Egyptian cemetery, since that might perhaps be some representative of the black 
races who had come by way of trade as a slave to Egypt, without the latter having been in 
any sort of contact with his country of origin. It is rather a question of ascertaming when 
the first meeting with communities of this race took place, whether in trade or in war, 
where we have to lock for the seat of these Negroes, when they became neighbours of the 
Pharaonic kingdom, and so on. 

A second important preliminary point has also to be settled, namely, what we should 
understand by a “ Negro,” what are the somatic characters of that race. The misunder- 
standing of this matter has given rise to various fallacies in the history of the Negroes. 
There has been too great a tendency to regard the darker coloration of the skin asthe chief 
distinctive character, but it is not the most important or the most typical; for a similar strong 
pigmentation occurs among other peoples, and the degree of darkness is by no means con- 
stant within the Negro races themselves. The real characteristics are, however, not equally 
emphasized by all anthropologists; I here follow the views of Derry, von Luschan, Elhot 
Smith and Péeh', 

Let ns begin with the characteristies of the Negro skull. Tt is long and narrow, and, 
seen from above, is elliptical; in general tts height is greater than its breadth and it has a 
lnrge facial base (Basi-alveolar length). The zygomatic arches are prominent (Phanerozygy), 
and project well forward in the face ; the bony nasal aperture (apertura piriformis) is broad, 
about equal in height and width. Most typical is the so-called subnasal prognathiam, the 
salience of the upper maxillary; the lips are thick and putty, the in tegumental upper lp 
often shows a concave profile, The hair is woolly and is generally twisted together in small 
tufts, “ peppercorns,” between which the scalp is visible. 

Noteworthy in the skeleton is the extent of the flexion in the lumbar part of the 
vertebral column and the accompanying marked inclination of the pelvis, so that the 
buttocks and thighs appear to be pushed backwards, Equally striking is the dolichoknemy, 
ie, the great length of the bones of the calf as compared with the thigh bones; the femoro- 
tibial index is 84 in the Sudanese Negroes, in Europeans about 80, This proportion is often 
emphasized in life by the thinness of the calves, caused by the length of the muscles and 
the shortness of the Achillis Tendo. | 

In the oldest period of Egypt that is necessible to us, up to the beginning of the Old 
Kingdom, i.e, roughly from 5000 to 3600 B.c., we find no evidence whatsoever of Negroes 
in the vicinity of Egypt. We meet with them neither in tablets commemorating victories, 
in ceremonial palettes or rock-reliefs, not yet hinted at in any other way, It is true that 

t Perry and Elliot Smith according to their work in the Archaeological Survey of Nutia, Keport I, amd. 
in the various Bulletins; Luschan from his Mamitiohe Typen in Meinhofa work cited above ; Péch from 
verbal communications 
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with the prehistoric skeletons of Nag ed-Dér in Upper Egypt Elliot Smith assumes 2 °/, 
with negroidal traits, but it is practically certain that this state of things ia to be explained 
otherwise than by immigration of Negroes dwelling near by. They certainly cannot have 
entered gradually from the south through Nubia; for in the cemetery of South Kubaniyeh, 
much further south, which has been excavated on behalf of our Academy, and which 1s of 
the same period, no negroid characters were observable in the skeletons’, And, what is still 
more significant, still further south, im Nubia, neither pure nor hybrid Negroes appear 
during the prehistoric period, and even in the subsequent A-period down to the Second 
Dynasty skulls from which any admixture of Negro elements can be inferred are here quite 
isolated® It should be remembered that both m Nubia and at Nag ed-Dér the appearance 
of somewhat negroid traits in isolated individuals is very far from implying any connection, 
whether direct or indirect, with full Negroes; this indicates merely an immigration of 
elements which possessed a strain of Negro blood. Should the existence of a pure Negro at 
Nag? ed-Dér really be demonstrated—and this has not yet been done convineingly*—he 
certainly arrived there by way of trade, and his tribe must have dwelt far away. 


1 Bee Anthropologiache Cuterswchung der manachlichen Uberreste awa den altigyptischen Grilberfeldern 
vow Et Kubanieh, in the Denkachritten der Akademie der Wisenschaften in Wien, Mathematioch-natwrmissen- 
whafiliche Klasse, 06 Band, Vienna, 1919, p, 45: “any considerable admixture of Negro elements in these 
is not demonstrable.” An exception is pointed out op. cit, p. 43: “It may further be noticed that in the 
whole material to hand only one skull of decidedly Negro type is to be found. It is the skull of South 
Group No. 6, which was wet included in the tables owing to premature By TOstos1s of the sagittal suture.” 
This skull was found in Grave 22/1. 9, Prof. Pich describes it as follows : “ Root of the nose broad, and 
flat nasal bones, broad osseous nasal aperture, atrong alveolar prognathism, low face, somewhat sloping 
foreliead.” Grive 22 29 had been plundered ; judging from its situation it belonged to the last repre- 
sentatives of the A-period, But Szombsty points out “that the skull exhibits quite a different stute of 
preservation te that of its neighbours ; these are much more desiconted by alkaline action (anagelongt) and 
weathered, while the * Negro’-skull is still greasy and appears to be of more recent date.” As a oiatter of 
fact there are a number of early Muslim graves situated just in this district; see AY Aubanich-Siid 
(Dunkwhriften der Abademie der Wissenschaften 1 Wien, 62, 3), pp. 210, 212, PL LIL; wo may thus very 
well have to do with one of these later burials, The abseuce of the eastern loculus also occurs elsewhere, 
eg, in 22H, 1, and is to be attributed to the re-tilization of old shafts. 

4 This is to be inferred from the Archasological Surcey of Nubia, Bulletin 6 (1910): “,.....08 we pointed 
out in the First Bulletin (p. 28) and have repeatedly confirmed since, the only change in the pliysical 
charactera of the population [from the early dynastic period to the Old Kingdom] was due to a slight 
admixture with Negroes.” I have examined the detailed descriptions contained in the above-mentioned 
report, Vol. 1, and find no instante even of negroid traita from the Early and Middle Prehistoric Periods. 
number of negroid characters are found ; of op. cit., p. T1, Grave 7: 104, bodies of & woman and a man, 
“being the only meubers of the A-Group preamnting any possible traces of Megro admiature® and even these 
are not sufielently definite to permit of w more positive statement betng mate.” Cf also; 30:39, “Young 
Predynastic mule...well-marked prognathism™; 40; 57, ditto ; 41: 406, ditto; 45: 403 4,“...Skull is of the 
Egyptian type. ...the nares are negroid,” ete. ; 45; 435, “ alight prognathiam"; 45:517 a, ditto. Thus in 
reality the two skulls of Grave 7; 104 ure the only ones in which any admixture of Negro blood is in ques- 
tion at all, since the rest may be explained as variations of the early Nubian type, Negro-hybrids would 
thus appear to be rarer in Nubia during the early period than in Egypt, and an infiltration of Negroes 
from the south cannot have taken place at that time; even o merely negroid race, to which the two per 
cent. of negroid skulls at Nag’ ed-Dér is to be attributed, must have come by another route than through 
Nubia, 

2 The occurrence of pure Negroes appears to be assumed by Elliot Smith in The People af Egypt in 
Cairo Scientifie Journal, No. 30, 1909, p. 14: “Even in early predynastic times in Egypt we meet with 

* ‘The italies in the matter cited in this footnote and the next are due to Dr Junker.—Tuansu. 
16—2 
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For the following period, styled the Old Kingdom (roughly from 3600 to 2700 Re.), the 


state of affairs is generally assumed to have materially altered. It has become a fable 


convenue among historians, as also among many anthropologists, that in the meantime the 
Negroes had penetrated northward along the course of the Nile, and had peopled Nubia 
down to about the First Cataract. Among the authorities I may name Eduard Meyer, 
Breasted and Randall-MacIver'. According to them the history of the Negroes began as 
far back as circa 3000 n.c., and we are able to follow the fortunes of their northernmost 
representatives from that time onwards uninterruptedly. | 

But this view can no longer be maintained; for it runs entirely counter to the faets. 

Representations of Negroes are wholly absent im the Old Kingdom. In the reliefs which 
show us the conquered peoples, including those of the south, a Negro is nowhere to be 
perceived. It is true that the Sixth Dynasty representation of the monarch Pepinakht at 
Elephantine, which shows a dark brown colouring instead of the usual red-brown, has been 
inveked in this connection, but it has been overlooked that the picture does not possess the 
specific Negro characters. The abnormal colouring of the skin may pomt to a dark Nubian 
mother, for the Princes of Elephantine, on the southern frontier of Egypt, who led the ex- 
peditions into Nubia, perhaps did not disdain to marry the daughter of a chieftain of the 
south?; but it is more probable that the reddish colouring of the reliefs was the conventional 
tint which differed from the actual hue in the south of Egypt. 

But the main argument is derived from the word niéyw, which in later times not seldom 
accompanies the representations of Negroes, and which, it 1s considered, must also in the 
Old Kingdom have designated the blacks. But I have been able to demonstrate* that the 
occasional Negro-hybrids, or even pure Negroes; bat it was not until near the time of the Pyramid-builders 
that any appreciable number of Negroes came north, and even then most of them come no further than 
Lower Nubia” (regarding the list statement see the preceding note). CA, on the other hand, thud, p. 5, 
“Sporadic eximples of negroid tndividuads do occur in these predynastic graves: but it is surprising that 
a population inhabiting the narrow ridge of habitable land jotning the territories of the white and black 
peoples should include xo few Aybrids...... What I do maintain is,.....that definite and anmistakeablo 
Negro charactoristics of skull, bones or hair are so rare in the predynastic people that it is altogether 
unwarrantable and quite misleading to look wpon the Negro as one of the constituent elements in this 
population,” 


In the Archasological Survey of Nubia, Report 1907-1008, mu, 34, he writes on the same question; “In- 


the earliest known Predynastic series of remains (I refer to those from Nag ed-Dér in Upper Egypt) two 
per cent, of the akeletona exhibit undoubted weyroid traits... At the present time, therefore, we murt con- 
fess that, except for sporadic cases of Aylridiam with Negroes, there is no appreciable Negro-element in the 
Predynastio Egyptian.” 

| See JunKen, Bericht iiber die Grebungen auf den Friedhifen von El Kubanich-Nord, Denkwhriften der 
Akademie der Wissenschafton, Phil.-hiet, Klasse 64, 3; p. 13; ¢f. aleo von Loschan in MEtNqor, op. cit, 
p. 244, where he says of the Berbertu; “They were originally dark Africans, and were always represented 
by the ancient Egyptians a4 such, as real ‘Negroes.’ [n the course of intermixture with their Egyptian 
neighbours during several thousand years they have doubtless received aome Hamitic tlood......," ete. 

? The Petrograd Papyrus 1116 a, recto, which describes the rise of the Twelfth Dynasty, states (1. 55) 
that the founder of the latter, Amenemmés I, is the child of a Nubian woman. I have often asked myself 
in this connection whether the somewhat foreign-looking traits of the kings of the Twelfth Dynasty—above 
ill the very salient cheek-bonesa—are not a legacy from the Nubian ancestress; the Kushites then dwelling 
itt Nubia certainly show somewhat negroid characters, 

2 See Al AwhanieA-Nord, pp. 14 foll, [The demonstration may be summarixed here for the convenience 
of readers who have not had access to the work referred to. (a) The archaeological evidence is clean con- 
trary to the view that Negroes inhabited Nubia in the periods of the Old and Middle Kingdoma ; thus sd, 
which is applied te the Nubians, cannot mean “Negroes.” (6) We possess three Old Kingdom reliefs of 





rh 
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word never possessed this meaning, but rather designated at all times the inhabitants of 
the south and south-east, and only later referred to the Negroes, and then only through the 
inclusion of these among the southern peoples. A strong factor in the argumentation is 
formed by the discovery of two representations in relief of such nhisyw from the middle of 
the Old Kingdom on the site of the Academy's excavations at the Pyramids of Gizeh, 
They here appear as typical Hamites, not differing from the accompanying Egyptians in 
cranial conformation, facial type and figure’, , 

Anthropology also gives powerful support to this thesis. The systematic excavations of 
the Egyptian Survey of Nubia have brought to light throughout Lower Nubia skulls and 
skeletons, of the period corresponding to the Old Kingdom, which are Hamitie; it is true 
that « certain percentage with somewhat negroid characters occurs, but this shght admix- 
ture is without material importance, particularly as here also no pure Negroes have been 
found? Thus the fact remains that Hamites dwelt in Nubia during the period of the Old 


persons expressly stated to be nAdyw; all these exhibit a type related to the Egyptian not only in physical 

conformation but in dress and treatment of hair and beard, and show no trace of negroid characteristics, 

The Old Kingdom hieroglyph determining nfAtyie points the aame way. (¢) Even in the New Kingdom the 

Puntites, who are demonstrably not Negroes, are more than once referred to as nddyw, (2) The Nubians 
are called indifferently diratye and addy in the Middle and New Kingdoms, and the term featyw, “'Trog- 

lodytea” or the like, cannot refer to pure Negroes, Moreover these old terma were applied to the inhabitants 

of Nubia after the population of that country bad completely changed, in race if not in appearance, 

(#) Although Negroes may have predominated much later in several provinces they were not called mésyw 
because they were Negroes, but, so to speak, in apite of that fact, the term being, as previously, geographical 

mad not ethnic, En, | 

| See Jonker, Vorbericht ther die sweite (frabung bei den Pyramiden von Gizeh vom 16. Det, 1912 bia 
2s. Mires 1918, in the Anzeige der Phil.-Aist. Klasse der Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1913, No, 14, p. 23, 

* Derry speaks, foc, ait, of a “slight admixture with Negroes,” during the Nubian Old Kingdom, 
Elliot Smith states, Arch. Sure. Nuh. Report JT, 34: “Our investigations in Nubia have shown that, ata 
time assigned by Dr Reisner to the Third Dynasty, the Negro element suddenly became more pronounced, 
althouzh it wad still relatively slight inawmount.” Here he seems to assumes reinforcement of real Negroes, 
In this connection he adduces (/oc. cit.) two instances: “As an example of the small Negross who came 
tiorth in the tinies of the Ancient Empire and mingled with the Archaic Egyptian to form the B-group 
mixture, I might refer to the ocoupant of Grave 162 in Cemetery 22..." And further: “In spite of the fact 
that most of these Archaic Negroes were small, tall Negroea also occasionally came north in these early 
times; thusa Negro in Cemetery 23 (Archaic Nubian) was 1-724 metres in height.” Hoth theae cotaes, how- 
ever, must be eliminated. Reisner, Report J, 180, shows that Cemetery 22 has in the west graves fetus tlie 
time of the Middle Kingdom, and Byzantine burials in the south; only the east perhaps contained 
B-group cemetery, But Grave 162 is certainly Byzantine: it is expressly described on p. 183 fis 2 Grave: 
Christian type v1, orientation West, “body lying at full length on back.” No grave-num ber is given for the 
other case, from Cemetery 23, but it can be only 23: 28: Heport HT, 124: “A tall (1724) Nogro of the 
Archaic Nubian or B-group.” According to Report J, 161, however, No, 23:28 belongs to the C-group, t¢., 
to the Middle Kingdom; the position on the left side and the northward orientation further indicate the 
end of that epoch. Here also, therefore, full Negroes do not oceur; the further details as to negroid 
characters at this period may be collected here:—Czurruny 7, Early B-group remains, Neport £1, pp. 75 foll.: 
202, “typical Egyptian nose in association with definite subnasal prognathism"; 260, “appearance af aub- 
niwal prognathise.” For the latter B-group: 112, “very slight prognathiam" ; 119, “subnasal prognathiam 
weit definite Negro features but a negroid appearance"; L464, “moderate subnasal prognathism" ; 
IM, “nose somewhat broad with prominéat bridge alight prognathiam and subnasal fattening.” 
Cemermy 17, No, 61, “...ovoid akull.,,,..flat nose of Negro type"; 55, "a suspicion of Negro mlmixture 
but no prognathiam,” Cxermay 23: p, 129, No, 75, claimed to be Archaic Nubian, belongs to C-group, 
see Heport J, 164; 81, “very slight subnasal prognathism"; 85 belongs to C-group; 46 the same, 
Cumernny 41: p. 155, grave 215, “margina of the nares are infantile and negroid......slight apparent 
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Kingdom, and that Egypt was also at that time in no direct communication with the 
Negroes. 

That this conclusion is correct is shown by the known facts in the subsequent period of 
Egyptian History, the Middle Kingdom, which comprises the time from 2000 to 1700 Bo. 

Before this great changes had taken place in the south. Tribal groups penetrated from 
the Stdan northwards, and rolled through the whole of Nubia right into Egyptian territory, 
as is shown by the Academy's excavations in North Fl-Kubiniyeh. But these new 
neighbours of Eypt, coming from the south, are again decided Hamites, Thns in the pre- 
vious period the whole population to deep within the Sadin must have been Hamitic, and 
neither in the Middle Kingdom nor previously can Negroes have dwelt in Nubia. 

We are now able to divide the new races which meet us here mto various groups or 
tribes: the northern, which covers the territory between the First and Second Cataracts; 
the southern, whose principal seat was in the province of Dongola; and the middle, who 
probably occupied the territory between the Third and Second Cataracts, or roughly 
speaking Dar SukkOd and Dar Mahaa’. 

It has been said that these peoples were in essentials Hamites, No definitive results 
have, however, been arrived at with regard to a more precise classification, ‘The editors of 
the material brought to light by the Nubian Survey consider the northern group to be 
Hamites showing a not inconsiderable admixture of Negro blood, this however being not 
recent but of long standing, and having resulted in a stable mixed type with markedly 
predominant Hamitie elements, In addition to this they assume a repeated immigration 
of Negroes from the south, 

We are in the fortunate position of being able in part to test these views independently. 
The Academy has had cemeteries of this group excavated in two separate places, namely, 
at the northernmost point of ‘their territory, at North El-Kubiniyeh, and at the most 
southerly point investigated hitherto, at Toshkeh, which is only about ninety kilometres 
distant from the second Cataract. For Kubiniyeh we have the above-mentioned work of 
Toldt, who was not able to find any considerable admixture of Negro elements in any of 
the skulls; a Negro skull was not found there at all. The material from Toshkeh has been 
rendered available expressly for the purposes of the present investigation through the 
courtesy of Professor Péch and Herr Szombaty, and Professor Puch’s researches have led 
to the same eonelusions as those obtained by Toldt for Kubaniyeh*, The discrepancy in 
these views is in part explained by the fact that Elliot Smith and Derry included without 
distinction the latest burials in the above-named cemeteries, some of these burials extending 
prognathism ”; 216, “there is evident prognathism." Cumereny 43, p. 162. Grave 4, woman, “ skull iv dis- 
tinctly negroid......the mandible,.....is distinctly negroid, the margins of the nares are negroid, and the noae 
is fat”; the date of the grave is not certain; the position is that of the C-group; 44, woman, “xkull is ovoid, 
with a flat nose. The margins of the nares are sharp. There is apparent prognathism.” Cemereny 45, 
pp. 167 foll. Grave 206, “slight apparent prognathiam"; 2135, woman, “apparent prognathiam"; 225, 
woman, ditto ; 207, “the face is distinctly negroid, but the nose has been fairly prominent.” These quota- 
tions show how little we are entitled te speak of a Negro population in Nubia during the Old Kingdom ; 
no full Negroos occur, and strongly negroid skulls are equally to seek, since No, 43:4 must be eliminated 
as uncertain. It can thos be a matter only of accretions to a population, including a fow slightly negroid 
individuals, almost exclusively women; see also footnote 1,'end, next page. 

| Seo Al Awbanich-Nora, 15 foll. 

2 Weigall's summary statement in A Report ow the Antiquities of Lower Nubia, 29, must certainly reat 
on a mitinterpretation of cranial characteristics: “The skulls which the writer brought back from 
Toshkeh and elsewhere do not prove anything. Most of them are negro, and a few are Ezyptian.” 
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up to, and perhaps also into, the New Kingdom. Moreover they have in one case certainly 
taken into their calculations the burials of a cemetery which, as is now clear, belongs to 
another group nnd tom later period, The result of an examination of the material published 
by the Survey of Nubia is that convincing evidence of the oeeurrence of full Negroes 
during the period of the C-group proper is not forthcoming’. 

The investigations into the southern group are not yet available ina complete form. 
Tam speaking now of the gigantic burial grounds at Kerma, which were excavated by 
Reisner in the years 1913 to 1915. All that is at present certain is that we have here 
essentially to do with Hamites, who here, deeper in the Sadan, are perhaps crossed with 
Negro blood to a somewhat greater degree. The bodies of the chieftains show such a 
decided and pure Hamite type that Reisner declares them to be Egyptians, and believes 
that he can find in this fact confirmation of his theory of an Egyptian domination of 
Nubian natives. But the conclusions which he draws from the archaeological material are 
not really valid*; a difigrence in physical appearance between rulers and subjects is found 


| Here again I may collect the detailed statements and make the necessary corrections. CEMETERY 7, 
Report 7,35, The skeletons dealt with here do not come from the C-group, but from a related, more 
southerly tribe, and doubtless belong to the New Kingdom (see my publication of North Kubéntyeh, p. a0). 
Here also, however, no full Negro occurs, since even No. 162.4 does not show negroid traits, CemereRny 23. 
Grave 28 belongs, as shown above, to the quite late C-group; occupant perhaps an immigrant, “ Negro, 
akull is broken: there is extreme prognathism " ; 75, late C-group, woman, “ Face 1s distinctly prognathous, 
The margins of the nares are negroid. The bridge of the nose is flat and broad"; 81, “very slight sub 
nasal prognathism” ; 86, woman, “flat negroid prognathous face." Cemmrenr 29, This cemetery belongs 
to the quite late C-group, as is shown by orientation and pottery. 29:1, “Egyptian type with little 
evidence of Negro mixture”; 9, “Negro......the face is pure Negro.....,the hair consists of typical Negro 
peppercorns."—There must here, however, be some mistake in the grave-numbering, since Reisner, 
Report [, 189, lias for No. 29:9, “Infant, disturbed by weight of grave filling.” 29:10, “very slight sub- 
nasal prognathisin ; 29:12, man, “Skull is broken and distorted, The faoo is distinotly negroid...,.There 
is well-marked subnasal prognathism™; 29:102 ia of uncertain date. Cemmreny 30. Grave 11, imme- 
diately before the New Kingdom, “face slightly prognathous”; 13, of the same period, “considerable 
apparent prognathism"; 5, old woman, “The face is strongly negroid ; the forehead very retreating and 
the jaw is negroid.” The period is given as early C-group ; yet the grave extends into Gmve 4 of the 
C-group. 31, woman of the later C-group, “slight prognathism and the nose is broad.” Cemmreny 41. 
Grave 503, man, “with a prognathic and somewhat Australoid type of face”; 515, woman, “distinctly 
nesroid ” ; 529, woman, “slight subnasal prognathiam”; 530, woman, “distinctly negroul,” Cemmreny 45, 
Grave 257, woman, “There is slight but definite prognathism.” 

Up to this point it in seen that pure Negroes are assumed in twa cise: one, however, 23:25, 
belongs to the final C-group ; there thus remains only 20-9, the numbering of which is however probably 
in error. Apart from this there are five cases of strongly negroid akulls. 

Derry, who had at his disposal the materia] from severol cemeteries lying further south, writes, 
Bulletin 6, penit. 10:" we have the most definite evidence (see Plates Li, ITT, 1V, and V) that fresh Nogroes 
came north from time :to time, adding to the population elements by no means uniform in their physical 
traits." 

In so far ae a fairly marked manifestation of negroid traita is here meant, the statement may be freely 
pointed out that evidence for this is lacking. For cemeteries | to 45 see above ; the reproductions in 
Pls, 10, 2-4, TV, 34 in Butletin 6 show only strongly negroid traits, as indeed is stated in the captions 
thereto: comparison with the negress in Pl. VI makes the difference clear. It is for the rest surprising 
that the negroid characters appear almost exclusively with women. Toldt points out to me that itis with 
this sex that greater and more frequent deviations from the normal type occur, and that one must there- 
fore proceed with double caution in drawing conclusions as to an admixture of foreign elements. 

+ See Al Aubanieh-Vord, 20 foll. 
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elsewhere,-for example during the New Kingdom, in Punt, on the coast of Somaliland, the 
chieftains of which are given a much lighter colourmg than their people m the representa- 
tions. Present-lay Africa also offers numerous parallels; I need mention only the Hima 
and Tusi among the Bantu, and the Woronga among the Nyam-nyam. 

The conclusion that during the whole period of the Middle Kingdom Nubia was 
inhabited not by Negroes but by Hamites finds confirmation in the fact that where we 
find representations of Nubians belonging to that time these show a type related in all 
respects to that of the Egyptians. The principal documents are the vietory-relief of 
Mentuhotpe at Gebelén, the victory-stela of Sesostris | at Wady Halfeh, and perhaps also 
a group of soldiers at Beni Hasan’. The well-known wooden figures from the tomb of 
Mesehti at Siitt have been invoked in support of the theory of a Negro population of 
Nubia, In these a body of Egyptian soldiers 1s accompamed by Nubian mercenaries : 
these latter have been claimed to be Negroes, but on what ground is not at all clear. 
| have been able to examine their appearance afresh from the first-rate photographs of the 
Berlin Academy; they are typical Hamites, devoid of the specific characters of the black races*. 

Perhaps, however, we can indirectly infer something regarding the history of the 
Negroes in this period. The above-mentioned northward penetration of the Sear 
which must have set in between the Old and Middle Kingdoms, should probably be 
attributed to-strong pressure in the south, and this pressure must have arisen from the 
Negroes, whom we shall find appearing later as southerly neighbours of the Hamites. 

After the decline of Egypt during the so-called Hyksos period, the country arose to 
fresh prosperity, and the New Kingdom began about 1600 B.c. In this period we mect for 
the first time with numerous representations of genuine Negro peoples. The Egyptian 
artist, who had of old an uncommonly sharp eye for what was typical and characteristic, 
depicts us the black figures, gently caricatured, in a mature style which was never surpassed’, 

1 See W. Max Monnens, Asien ane Europa, 6-7. 

* 1] have similar doubts with regard to the “ Negro troops” in the tomb of Thantiny at Shéekh ‘Abd el- 
Kurneh (No, 74), of the New Kingdom, Wreazinski writes in bis Atlas sur altaagyptiechen Auiturgeschichtes, 
Pl. 23, of the lower line of soldiora: “On the nght are marching seven Negroes, the first two of which are 
carrying trumpets (7), while the five others are armed with throwing-sticks.” But the photograph seems to 
vive little support to this: view. | do not see that their colour is darker than thet of the group on the left- 
hand side. The facial conformation is in no tespect different from that of the Egyptian soldiers on the left 
or in the upper register: note the sharp lips of soldiers nos. dand 7. The hair might be that of Negroes, 
but just as well, and much more probably, Hamitic hair, which is at the present day still worn im similar 
fashion, Finally, the more ugual adornment of Negroes was a single ostrich-feather, while the soldiers 
reproduced bere wear the double crossed ostrich feathers. To recognize the obvious contrast with real 
Negroes, contemporary representations of the latter, eg. in the tomb of Sebekhotpe, ‘Abd el-Kurneh 64, 
WResxiNsxl, op, ert, Pl. Sfa, should be compared. 

(Ur Junker states in a letter that since the first publication of his lecture the above observations on the 
supposed Negroes in the tomb of Thamuny have received confirmation from Herr Wreazinski, who informs 
him that according to the original photograph their colour is not black, and their hair no trae Negro hair. 

Dr Junker also points out in « lotter that the representation of the wityt + eure A il on her stela 


figured De Morea, Fiwilles d Dodohour, 1, 39, which has been taken for that of a negress, is not meces- 
sarily-one. The facial type, he writes, is not more vegroid than Hamitic ; the style of tho hair is Nubian, 
but is not that of a negress, and resembles that of the Nubian women in the tombs of Anena and 
Rekbmirét at Thebes; the colour of the skin is not indicated in the publication,—Ep, ] 

2 For good representations of typical Negroes, see, for example, Lars, Jeatm., 01, 120-1, Tomb of 
Harembhah, Mémoires de fa Mizsion, ¥, PL IV; good reproductions are Warezissnt, Aas, Pla. Ga, 35 ; 
Wall Decorations of Egyptian Tombs illustrated from cramples in the British Muaewm, Fig, 9, p, 15. 
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Now, therefore, the Negroes enter definitely into the circle of historic peoples. But we 
need not content ourselves with the establishment of this general fact. It will be worth 
while to investigate the question whether at this time they had really pushed their halatat 
further northwards, and further at what point of time direct contact with them was 
effected, 

It is significant that the first encounters with the Negroes of which we have any know- 
ledge occurred through two quite different channels, When Queen Hatshepsowet, in the 
ninth year of her reign, te. 1482 g.0., sent a great fleet to the land of Punt, which included 
roughly the regions of Italian Erithrea and of British Somiililand, the expedition there 
met with genuine Negroes as well as half-breeds among the Hamitic Puntites. In the 
famous pictures of the rock temple at Dér el-Bahri' we see them moving about among the 
round huts built on piles. Whether they lived in a state of subjection to the real in- 
habitants of the country, or had settled beside them in the harbour district, or had merely 
come from the hinterland for purposes of trade, are matters of conjecture. 

At about the same time occurred the other encounter, in the countries of the Upper 
Nile. In this case we may be certain that the meeting was brought about not by influx of 
Negroes but by the extension of the Egyptian frontier. The realm of the Middle Kingdom 
had extended only a little distance into the region of the Second Cataract, to about fifty 
kilometres south of Wady Halfeh. But one of the first rulers of the New Kingdom, 
Tuthmosis I, extended if in a victorious campaign, pushing it as far as Napata, some 
600 kilometres south of the previous frontier. Naturally in the incorporation of so much 
territory tribes belonging to other races now became subjects or neighbours of Egypt. 
But it seems that even here, so greatly further south, Negroes are not yet to be looked for 
in the Nile Valley. Tuthmosis presented a part of the captives to the Temple of Amin as 
slaves. A group of them, men, women and. children, is represented in the tomb of Anena 
at Thebes, and they are not Negroes but typical Hamites. I have been able to collate the 
reproductions in Mémoires de la Mission, xvii, 9, with the photograph (No. T70) of the 
Foreign Peoples Expedition of the Berlin Academy and thus obtain a reliable basis for 
study, We see here brown figures, resembling the Egyptians in structure and facial type ; 
the men, who bring the characteristic products of the Siddn, such as ebony, are clothed 
like the Egyptians in a short kilt. The women are unnaturally slender and have loose, 
pendent breasts; for clothing they wear a long coat of narrow strips sewn together, 
reaching to the feet and differing materially from the garments which negresses are usually 
shown as wearing in the later tombs. 

We must assume, then, that as far as the Fourth Cataract Tuthmosis IT had not yet 
eome upon the actual Negro country, But from this southern point expeditions and 
skirmishes were doubtless carried out into the settlements of the Blacks, and the neigh- 
bouring Negro chieftains certainly acknowledged the supremacy of the Egyptian king by 
annual tribute of goods and slaves, without, in some cases, their territory being actually 
subjected to Egypt, and only to protect themselves from raids and plunderings, Finally, 
many negro tribes of the interior of Africa will have sought out the newly established 
trading-places of the Egyptians for the sake of barter; others may, at least in isolated 
cases, have penetrated further into Egyptian territory along the safe routes which now led 
from Napata to the north. 


' See Navitng, Meir ef Bahari, wi, Pla LAX, LAX; toxt, pp. 12 foll.; seealeo Pi, LAXIV, text p. 11. 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. vin 17 
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These conditions, however, cannot have been the immediate fruit of the first conquest 
of the territory up to the Fourth Cataract, but must have come about. gradually after the: 
consolidation of the new possessions which took place under Tuthmosis IT and ITT. This 
development explains why, in the first period of the New Kingdom, representations uf 
Negroes still keep the background in the pictures of southern peoples. In the tomb of 
Anena there are no blacks; in the tomb of Rekhmirét, temp. Tathmosis UT, out of twelve 
bringers of tribute from the Siidin, only two are depicted as Negroes, and among the 
numerous prisoners of these very same Southerners none at all; they are all the same 
Hamites that have been described above’. Very soon, however, Negroes predominate in 
such representations ; thus already in the tomb of Harembab, who lived under Tuthmosis [11 
and Amenophis IIT. It must indeed not be left out of account that in many eases there 
was a stereotyping of the subject-matter and of the figures, the artist obviously taking 
more pleasure in the comical figures of the Negroes than in the mixed type of the 
Nubians? Further, the tribute of slaves was doubtless later obtained not so much from the 
Egyptian province of Kush as from the adjacent states, which acknowledged the Egyptian 
suzerainty by this tax, just as the Christian kingdoms of the Sidin were obliged to send 
their babt-contribution to Cairo annually in the Middle Ages. 

Although we have thus no reason to assume a northward movement of masses of 
Negroes even in this period’, a considerable accretion of Negroes and negroid elements 
has to be reckoned with in Nubia. Here we meet with blacks in the desert mines and in 
the quarries, also attached to the strong fortresses and great temples which the Pharaohs 
founded in Nubia at that time. - 

In Lower Nubia, on the other hand, at least in the districts adjoming Egypt, there 
appears to have been another process, Here the Egyptian element increases; side by sidé 

1 See Mémoires de to Mission, ¥, PL V1; ef. text, pp. dt foll We have here to doe with the princes of the 
foreign countries of the South, and the Nubiins are particularly mentioned: “Twelve Ethiopian envoys. 
Twh of these envoys are blacks ; the others are of a red-brown, in some cases comparatively light, in other 
cases darker; some of them ore clothed in kilts of wover stuff, the majority in girdles of spotted animals 
skins,” ete. They are bringing ebony, elephants’ tusks, panther-skins, ostrich feathers, apes, etc, In 
PL VILL = text, p. 39 (ef Saran, Orbunden, tv, 1102) are presented the prisoners from the foreign countries 
of the South, who are used as temple slaves, First come eight men of brown pigmentation with panther- 
skin kilts, then several groups of women with the long couts described above, and finally five naked women. 
The agreement, with the figures in the tomb of Anena is obvious, Here, then, we have before ua the actual 
Nublan type, such as must also have been prevalent at Dongola. 

* There is certainly imitation of previous work in the representation of the groupe of women, On the 
other hind it must not be left owt of account tliat in many ches renderings of particular individaals appear 
to occur, as with the Negroes in the tomb of Harembah, which doubtless reproduce trilul peculiarities 
which struck the artist as remarkable. (See Photographs Nos, 746 and 747 of the Berlin “ Foreigners® 
Expedition.) [ have attempted to follow up these matters, but am quite unable to do so for lack of 
material The publications are for the most part wholly inadequate for the establishment of finer distine- 
tions. A number of pictures aro lacking in the photographs of the Berlin “Foreigners” Expedition, 
and apurt from this, for miny important matters the photographs cannot be used with autiicient confidence 
in view of the state of preweryation of sotwe of the paintings, I am convinced, however, that much of 
ioportance for the study of the Negro moes of that time would emerge from an exact study of the detail 

* Although, in the New Kingdom: division of the classes of mankind into ra, “Egyptian,” ‘im, 
“ Asiatic,” widl, “Southerner,” ¢mAw, “ Libyan" (seq Lapa, Oentm., m1, Pl. 136), the wfdi appear as 
Negroes, this of course proves nothing for the near neighbourhood of the Negroes to Egypt, and as little 
for the contemporary meaning of the name afd, The blacks appear in this connection as representatives 
of the Sonth; a do the Asiatics for the (North-)East and the Libyans for the West; they were now, as a 
mitter of fact, the tribes adjoining the enlarged Egyptian empire in the south, 
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with the foundation of purely Egyptian settlements, an intensive colonisation appears to 
have taken place in such a way that the majority of the native men were eliminated, and 
the women were married to Egyptians, For the anthropological data show the Egyptian 
type on some oecasions quite predominant in these districts during the New Kingdom as 
regards the male skulls, while a considerable number of the women's akulls are Nubian’, 
Nubia has many times had to undergo a similar forcible modification of the race in later 
periods, as during the compulsory Islamization, and in a limited area in still more recent 
times through the compulsory settlement of Muhammedan Albanians in the provinces of 
Dirr, Ermenneh and Argin. 

But farther south the population remained exempt from this fate. The only Egyptians 
dwelling here will have been the officials and the priests in the temples, the garrisons in 
the fortresses and such traders as there may have been. 

We see this clearly at Tbrim, 100 kilometres north of the Seeond Cataract. Here a 
native prince ruled under Tutankhamun, about 1350 Bc, as at Areika, situated somewhat 
further north. Huy has represented him for us in his tomb.at Thebes. The owner of the 
tomb there receives the homage and tribute of the great men of Nubia; among these 
appears, In a prominent postion, and with strong Negro characters, “the Prince of M¢m 
(Tbrim), the good ruler." The reproduction of the southerners is here by no means uniform; 
we find Hamites and Negroes mixed, but the latter are quite predominant*. The artist has 
evidently not been willing to undertake the task of giving to each of the numerous tribes 
its particular characteristics, and certainly did not know them all from his own observation, 
It would thus be premature to draw fixed conclusions from the picture. We are in a 
position to demonstrate this positively through contemporary anthropological material 
from the territory of the above-mentioned prince of Tbrim. In 1911 a New Kingdom 
cemetery at Ermenneh, some 30 kilometres south of Ibrim, was exeavated on behalf of the 
Academy of Sciences. The investigations of Prof. Pich showed that out of about 60 well- 
peosarved skulls only four were of decidedly Negro type, all of these coming from young 

eoresses, while seven showed negroid traits, mostly very slight. All the remaining skulls 
Are , non-negroid, and exhibit the two elasses of more refined and coarser types pointed ont 
by Toldt in Kubdniyeh. 

At that time, therefore, Hamites dwelt as previously not far from the Second Cataract, 
but they now begin to receive a more constierable admixture of Negro blood, although by 
no means so much as the representations would lead ns to suppose. We must conceive of 





' See Report JZ, 180-1: "These, however, suffice to show thot, as in groves of the time of the New 
Empire examined elsewhore in Nubia, a large proportion of the men aud some of the women conform to 
the Egyptian type, but they are mixed with a few Nubinn men and a considerable number of Nubian 
women.” See also especially the results from Cemetery 7, op. cit., 88 foll., particularly page 92. 

* Photographs Nos, 582-588 of the Berlin “ Foreigners” Expedition were at my disposal for the 
study of the representations in the tomb of Huy. While the faces appear as of o Negro type in most 
of these, those of the “Prince of all Foreign Countries,” of the Princess, of the woman waggoner and 
probably also of the two cattle-drivers, are Hamitic ; also the kneeling princes in the uppermost register 
appear leas negroid in comparison with the carriers in their rear. For the most part their hair is arranged 
in the form of a vap or wig; it-ia very doubtful whether we have here artificially matted hair and not 
rather a variety of Hamite hair (similar to that of the Nubians in Photo. No, 745 of the Berlin * Foreigners” 
Expedition), as Professor Pich also points out to me. The ahort woolly hair of the Negroes does not appear, 
on the contrary the Princes’ hair is-dressed in Egyptian style, as also that of the fan-bearers and cattle- 
drivers. 
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similar conditions as being prevalent as far as the southern boundary of the Egyptian 
province. The modification which has been noted is doubtless to be attributed chiefly to 
Negro slaves, who came hither either in the performance of military duties or by way of 
trade. We may recall the similar conditions in Nubia only a few decades ago, before the 
abolition of slavery. 

If we now, in conclusion, summarize the evidence regarding the first appearance of the 
Negroes in history, we find it quite clear, in the first place, that in the oldest periods they 
came into no contact with the civilization of Egypt. Further, the assumption made hitherto, 
that as far back as the Old Kingdom they had penetrated into Nubia and had become 
neighbours of Egypt, has proved to be untenable. Indirectly we may perhaps infer the 
presence of the blacks in the transitional period before the Middle Kingilom, since 
the northward trend of the Kushites in that epoch is doubtless to be attributed to 
pressure from the Negro tribes in the South. But at this time, as previously, the Nubians 
are true Hamites. 

The great vietories of the New Kingdom brought Egypt, at about 1500 no. for the 
first time in direct contact with the Blacks, whose habitat is to be sought south of the 
Fourth Cataract, At the same time we meet them on the coast of Somiililand, at about 
the same latitude, The territory of the Negroes proper thus extended at that time almost 
exactly as far as at present, or only a little further northward. 

During the War great excavations were carried out in Nubia. They were chiefly con- 
fined to the large monuments in the neighbourhood of Napata—the sites of Gebel Barkal 
and the Pyramids of Néri, and threw new light on the history of the Nubian dynasties 
of the late period. For the great qnestion of the distribution of races in Nubia and 
the history of its tribes, they are of only subordinate importance. Information on the 
subject will doubtless be given us less by the oft-plundered Capitals than by the simple 
cemeteries which must lie there, hidden under the sand, and from+which rich anthropo- 
logical material is to be hoped. May work on them, more thankless and less productive of 
museum objects, not be forgotten, and be undertaken before here as elsewhere the waters 
of the projected great barrages annihilate most of them and render impossible the final 
solution and full classification of these problems. 
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THE EARLY CHRONOLOGY OF SUMER AND EGYPT 
AND THE SIMILARITIES IN THEIR CULTURE 





By Proressor S$. LANGDON, M.A. 


We now possess, in almost complete form, trustworthy material for reconstructing the 
chronology of the early history of Mesopotamian civilization. Hitherto the earliest date 
established with reasonable certainty by dead reckoning and astronomy was 2474 hc, that 
being the date of the founding of the Sumerian empire of Ur by Ur-Engur. This date is 
still disputed by some Assyriologists, notably by Weidner, who reduces it by about a century 
and a half; but, so far as the present state of our knowledge permits us to judge, its accuracy 
seems indisputable, for it is controlled by several statements of dead reckoning in the 
inseriptions, as well as by Berossus.. Before 2474, the date when the last great Sumerian 
dynasty was founded, we have now dynastic lists, or summaries of them, for no less than 
eighteen dynasties. The niost important early dynastic tables have been found at Nippur, 
and one was purchased from a dealer in Paris’, These tablets purport to contain the 
names of all the kings who ruled over the united lands of Sumer and Accad from the Flood 
to the age in which they were written. The chronologists of the temple school at Nippur 
wrote toward the end of the period when Isin was the reigning city, that is during the 
twenty-third century Bc. They compiled the entire chronology, in some redactions mpon one 
huge tablet having six columns on either side and each column contaiming about 45 lines. 
At the end of these great tablets we are told that eleven different cities had served as 
dynastic capitals, and three of these cities had been the capital more than once. Ti is 
evident that from the period of the earliest traditions the Sumerians had been pressed 
southwards and confined in the area between the head of the Persian Gulf and a point not 
far south of Babylon. For the Sumerian scholars themselves, even for those of the ancient 
seat of learning at Nippur, the Semite had always been in the land. The age when the 
Sumerian enjoyed unchallenged oceupation of the whole of Mesopotamia, as he surely once 
did, was so remote that there is not even a tradition of a Sumerian occupation of the 
northern cities. The history of early Babylonia is thus truly the history of the two kingdoms 
of the south and north, or rather of two peoples, the Sumerians in the south and the 
Seimites in the north. It must, moreover, be emphasized that when the Semite arrived in 
Mesopotamia he ocenpied Sumerian cities that were already of some antiquity. The most 
ancient centre of Semitic influence was at Kish in Accad, and the most ancient capital of 
Sumer was Erech. But at no period in our records were the kingdoms of the south and 
north divided, as they were in Egypt*, Undoubtedly Erech and Kish correspond in a 


1 The latter tablet, generally known as the “Scheil dynastic tablet,” differs in form frou fhe Mippur 
dynastic lista in that it bears only a single column and enumerates the names of the kings only of the 
dynasties of Akjak, Kish (Fourth Dynasty), Erech (Third Dynasty), and Ageda.’ "It probably belonged to 
a series of tablets which contained the Hats from the earliest times to the period of Hammuraln. 

4 Suoh ix the statement, to be inferred from the dynastic tablets, but T regard the first two kingdoms as 


contemporary. 
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measure to Buto and Nekhen in Egypt, but political power had been consolidated at 
a period before 4000—so early in fact, that there is no clear tradition of a divided empire. 

By means of numerous duplicates of the dynastic lists the first real historic dynasty can 
be placed by dead reckoning at about 4200 nc, In that age king Mesannipadda of Ur is 
said to have secured control of the two lands and reigned 80 years, Before 4200 the 
dynastic lists place two long semi-mythical dynasties, which correspond in a measure to 
the demigods and the age of the Horus-worshippers in Egypt. Of these two long dynasties 
belonging to the age before 4200, the first is attributed to the Semitic northern eapital of 
Kish, about twenty-one kings, of whom the names of nine are known; fabulous lengths are 
assigned to their reigns, 1200, 900, 840, 780 years, ete. The next kingdom of prehistoric 
times ruled at the southern capital of Erech, about 11 kings, of whom the names of five are 
known; fabulous reigns are likewise attributed to them, 1200, 420, 325, 126, 100 years, 
This long prehistoric period, to which over 26,700 years are assigned, contains the names 
of several kings who became gods or demigods in later mythology. The lists actually place the 
determinative for god before the names of Lugalbunda, Tammuz and Gilgamish of the first 
kingdom of Erech, Among the kings of the first dynasty of Kish, Etana the shepherd became 
in later legend a demigod: he is said to have ruled all lands and to have ascended to heaven 
on the back of an eagle in order to obtain the plant of renewed birth, or the plant of life. 

Three kings of the prehistoric Sumerian dynasty of the south became demigods in later 
legend. Tammuz, who corresponds to Osiris of the Egyptian religion, was identified with the 
older Abu of Sumerian mythology and became the dying god, incarnation of perishing 
vegetation, who descended yearly into the plains of death. There is a striking resemblance 
between these prehistoric kings of Sumer and Accad and the semi-divine kings of Egypt 
who ruled, according to Manetho, before Menes, Manetho calls them “the Dead Kings,” 
and the Turin Papyrus * The Spirits, the Horus-servers,” who ruled Egypt for 19,220 years. 
They are identified with the rulers of the old kingdoms of Buto and Nekhen, before the 
union of the two lands under Menes. It is extremely probable that the two sermi-historic 
dynasties of Kish and Erech were likewise contemporary rulers of the north and south in 
Mesopotamia and are erroneously placed in consecutive order by the chronologists of Nippur. 
This extraordinary similarity in the historical traditions of prehistoric Egypt and Sumer 
cannot, of course, be used to show actual contact between them, But both traditions seem 
to indicate that in both lands there was a long political history of divided kingdoms before 
real history began. Certainly 500 or 1000 years can be attributed to the demigods of 
Sumer and Accad before 4200 nc. Thus 5000 nc. seems a conservative date for the omgin 
of Sumerian and Semitic history. 

But there are such striking similarities between the important religious beliefs of Sumer 
and Egypt that it seems necessary to assume relations of some kind here: Tammuz is 
always associated with the virgin-mother goddess Innini, who is hia sister in the old 
Sumerian mythology. This is also the Egyptian view of the relation between Isis and 
Osiris, and the mystic rituals of both cults are similar. The theory of the emanation of all 
things divine and earthly from the god of heaven and the earth-goddess in Sumer is 
similur, except that the genders are reversed, to the belief in the umon of the Egyptian Nut 
and Géb, The daily voyage of the sun across the heavens and through the nether sea in a 
bark is characteristic of both peoples. There is the remarkable connection between Tammuz 
and Innini, with their ophidian worship, and the same ophidian aspects of Osiris and Ists. 
In both lands we have primitive figures of the mother and child. 
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The theology and complex pantheon of Babylonia is almost entirely Sumerian; so are 
the great mythological legends and the names of the gods. The Semite exerted very little 
influence in any department of these origins, and my impression is that this was also true of 
the origins of Egyptian religion. The mentality of the prehistoric Egyptian and Sumerian 
is so similar, their remarkable logic in reducing the spiritual phenomena of man to 
a complex theological system is so closely parallel, that an explanation is urgently called for, 
Sumerian is a highly organized agglutinating language, and there seems to be no linguistic 
connection with Epyptian as we know it. At any rate, Egyptian religion is clearly non- 
Semitic in. origin and related to Sumerian. 

It seems clear that the Semites who migrated into Mesopotamia, and became the 
Aceadians of the northern kingdom, came from south Arabia; they were closely related to 
the so-called Himyaritic-Sabaean civilization of the Red Sea coast, This is evident both 
from the similarity of the verbal conjugation and from the vocabularies, Only Accadian and 
Sabaean possess the Semitic verbs dandnu, “be strong,” na’ adu, “revere,” and sale, “be high.” 
Ethiopic, a direct descendant of this South Arabic group, usually agrees with Accadian in 
grammar and vocabulary over against all the other Semitic languages. The Semite arrived 
in Babylonia at a very early period, certainly before 5000 n.c. and he conceivably invaded 
Egypt, probably by the Wady Hammamat, somewhat later. But although he suceceded in 
completely transforming Egyptian into a semi-Semitie language, he had no such suceess in 
Sumer. There is little trace of Semitic influence upon Sumerian grammar, and very little 
upon the vocabulary. For the present, however, the problem of racial connection or cultural 
influence between prehistoric Sumer and Egypt must rest here. These things existed, and 
cannot be explained away. 

Now, before taking up the problem of actual cultural contact in historical times, I shall 
attempt to fix the period of the First and Second Egyptian Dynasties by means of our 
recently established Sumerian and Accadian chronology. 

From about 4200, or the old kingdom of Ur, the seats of the various capitals which ruled 
the united lands are completely known, The names of nearly all the kings from 4200 
onward are ascertamed, and the lengths of the dynasties established, except for small 
margins of uncertainty in two cases, From Ur in the south the dynastic power passed to 
Awan, a city east of the Tigris, where it remained 356 years. There were only four kings 
of Awan, and J reduce the figure 356 to 100, Ur in the south regained the supremacy 
about 3950, where ite four kings ruled 108 years, About this time the old thin geometrical 
pottery was being made in Elam; énough of it has been found in Sumer by Hall and 
Thompson to assure us of its manufacture there, Now an obvious conhection exists between» 
the designs of animals and plants on the pottery of the period, about 4000 Bc, and the 
Oldest known Sumerian pictographs, Writing must have been developed at about this period, 
and some of our oldest inscriptions may possibly eo back to the second kingdom of Ur. 

The next capital was Kish in the north, where, according to a dynastic tablet, six 
kings roled for 8792 years. There is probably an error of 8600 years in the seribe's figures 
here, the sign for 3600 being madvertently prefixed to the number. After a short interval 
in the ascendancy of Kish, when the power passed for seven years to the city Hamazi, east of 
the Tigris near Awan, Kish regamed control; and we now, with this third dynasty of Kish, 
reach the period of actual inscriptions in which the names of some of its six kings are 
mentioned. One of its kings, Mesilim, figured largely in the history of the period. The third 
kingdom of Kish, to which belonged also Urzaged, Lugaltarsi and Enbi-Ashdar, reigned not 
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later than 3688—3488, when Erech in the south again became the capital, four kings ruling 
there about 180 years, Three of the names of this dynasty are known, Ensagku%anna 


Lugalkigubnidudu and Lugalkisalsi. Adab, a city in Sumer between Nippur and Erech, 
now obtained the hememony of the two lands for 90 years. A dynastic tablet recently 
discovered by Legrain assigns the whole period to only one king, Lugalannamundu, but the 
names of at least two others are known. Two dynasties in the north, that of Ma-er on the 
middle Euphrates, followed by that of Aksak, later renamed Opis, on the Tigris at the 
mouth of the Adhem, roled from about 3268—3089, 

With the foundation of the kingdom of Aksak or (pis in $188 there is no longer much 
uncertainty in fixing the chronology of Sumer and Accad with reference to the accepted 
date of Ur-Engur, 2474, After Akgok, Kish again obtained the hegemony for 192 years, 
which brings us to the period of the well-known conqueror, Lugalzagyisi of Erech. This 
Sumerian patest of Umma in the south had served under the later kings of the fourth 
dynasty of Kish, and finally, after wars with neighbouring Sumerian cities, subdued the 
south and overthrew the Semitic kingdom at Kish, He made Erech his capital, and ruled 
25 years. 

Sargon, a priest or cup-bearer in the cult of Ur-Ilbaba, a deified king-of the preceding 
kingdom of Kish, organized a rebellion in the north, united the Semites and overthrew the 
king of Erech. He now founded the famous dynasty of Agade at a city near Sippar in 2872, 
and reigned 55 years, Sargon subdued the greater part of Western Asia and founded a 
great empire, the first in history, ruling from Elam to the shores of the Mediterranean Sea 
and Anatolia. He was succeeded by his son Rimush, who ruled 15 years and was in turn sue- 
ceeded by his son Manishtesu, who ruled seven years. In 2795 Narim-Sin, son of Manishtesu, 
ascended the throne and reigned 56 years. He is the most brilliant figure in early Asiatic 
history, and in his reign it can be shown that Sumer and Accad came under Egyptian 
influence, In order to prove this point, and to fix approximately the period of Menes and 
the first two Egyptian dynasties, it will be necessary to describe the methods of year-dating 
in these two lands. 

Nardm-Sin introduced a new method of year-dating by promulgating an official date at 
the beginning of the year. For example, a revenue account written in Sumerian from 
Lagas is dated in the following manner; “In the year after Naram-Sin laid the foundation 
of the temple of Enlil in Nippur and of the temple of Tanimt in J NNINI-AB.” A clay tag 
attached to a jar of clay tableta sent from Agade to LagaS in the reign of Narim-5Sin's 
successor is dated by this formula: “In the year after Shargalisharri [conquered] the 
. Amorite [in Basar]!.” It is now known that the event selected for an official date occurred 
in the preceding year, and consequently a large number of dates refer to events which could 
not be known at the beginning of the calendar year. These dates are taken from the 
archives of the Sumerian city of LagaS in the far south, where the official year-dates of 
Agade were imposed. The annual formula was written in Semitic, which proves that this 
innovation was introduced by the Semitie kings of Agade, most probably by Narim-Sin* 

1 TuvnEzav-Danat, Recueil de Tableties Chaldéennes [Ht. T.C.], 85; of. 124 and the same scholar’s Die 
sumenizchen tnd abbodischen AGnigstnachriften, 225. 

2 It should be noted that the curious Semitic expression in iitemit kewat, “in one year,” “in the one 
year when,” which begins in the date-formulae of the period of Agade, occurs only in the inscriptions 
of Naram-Sin. The full form je tn fatton iitenit Gtu, “in the your after,” see Statue A, Delégution en Perse, 
v1, PL I, col. 1, 89 and the Marada door socket, Rerwe Astyriofogique, x1, 53, 8-9, The phrase hes beer 
hitherto misunderstood. The word dtu was omitted from the dite-formulae for the sake of brevity. 
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The method of dating a year by an event of the preceding year is cumbrous, and without a 
date-list similar to the Palermo Stone for the corresponding custom in Egypt it is impossible 
to determine its place in a reign. The Sumerians adopted the custom, and the dates are 
sometimes written in Sumerian even in the Agade period; so always under the sieceeding 
dynasties, Should no event of sufficient importance occur to afford a year-date, the formula 
was made up after the Egyptian method by saying “year after.” For example there 
is a year-date of the period which reads, “ Year after Shargalisharri went up to Sumer’ and 
smote it, year after that.” 

But long before the empire of Agade the Sumorians had been using a much more 
convenient method of dating by regnal years. At Lagaé, in the time of its great patesis 
who owed allegiance to the reigning capital of Kish (fourth kingdom, 3089—2897), the 
records are dated by the year of the local city viceruys ( patesis)". There are a few tablets 
from Suruppak of an earlier period, probably from the time of the kingdom of Aksak, which 
are dated by the names of officials who held office for only that year. The Semitic kings of 
Agade, therefore, were the first to impose a uniform method of year-dates throughout the 
two lands, Hitherto each city had gone its own way, When Narim-Sin inaugurated this 
system it is curious that he adopted the Egyptian method, in spite of the fact that the 
Sumerians had already introduced a more convenient one. It is the more astonishing 
because the Semites persistently adopted everything they could from the Sumerians: the 
business documents of the older Semites are drawn up in Sumerian legal terms, and the 
writing itself was Sumerian, their religion was Sumerian and the Semitic kings often wrote 
their own names in Sumerian ideograms. It is impossible to explain this new chronological 
system without assuming some contact with Egypt. 

The question now arises as to when the corresponding Egyptian date-system was in use, 
how it was developed, and at what stage it corresponded precisely to the phraseology 
adopted by Naram-Sin. If this can be done, and the time-limits fixed when the borrowing 
must have taken place, it will be possible to determine the approximate date of the early 
Egyptian dynasties 

The method of dating a year by some event seems to have been introduced into Egypt by 
Menes*; the second and third lines of the Palermo Stone preserve a few of these year-dates 
of the First Dynasty. Menes and his immediate successors used the very simple system of 
dating years by the feast of the worship of Horus, which occurred every two years, beginning 
with the second full year of a reign. The seeond year of Athothis is the year of the 
worship of Horus, and his fourth, sixth and eighth years are so designated on the Palermo 
Stone. The first regnal year is indicated by the phrase “ Union of the Two Lands.” Other 
years are known in the fragment preserved for the reign of Athothis either by the names of 
festivals or by events. The date used for his fifth year is “ Designing of the House (called) 
* Mighty of the Gods,’” 

Menes and Athothis; who employ the Horus-worship cyele, do not even determine 
the number of this festival in their reigns. For example, a document dated in the second 


! Written Ai-gi-en, for Ai-en-gi, Poxne., Historical and Grammatical Tarts, No, 38. 
* For example a contract of sale in the time of the poten Entemona is dated by the numeral 19, 
Tuuneav-Daxom, AT. C., No, 9. | 
My principaleauthority im the following discussion is Professor Serae's Aeitriige sur dltesten 
Geschichte Agyptens (Vol. nz of Catermohungen sur Geschichte und Altertumalunds Agyptens), 60foll, The 
translations of the dates on the Palermo Stone ure taken from Bueasren, Ancient Mecords, 1, $4 90 fell. 
Journ, of Egypt, Arch, v1. 18 
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year would read “ Worship of Horus.” not “ First occurrence of the Worship of Horus,” and 
it was impossible to say im later years whether such a document belonged to the second, 
fourth, sixth or eighth year, ete, When a year is dated by an event, the latter is not even 
preceded by the word “ year.” A. few dates of Menes are known from the monuments. 
There is the ebony tablet from a tomb at Abydos’ which fixes a year by three events: “The 
smiting of the Nubians,” "the casting* of Anubis,” and an event represented by obscure 
pictographs, which seem to indicate the taking of a walled city, Two of these events could 
not possibly have been known at the beginning of the year, and there is nothing to indicate 
that the reading is“ After the smiting of the Nubians.” With the year-dates of Menes to 
Zet, or the first four kings of the First Dynasty for a period of about 150 years, the 
Egyptians were as yet only feeling after a suitable method of year-dating. If a year was 
designated by an event it was rather for the purpose of commemorating the event than for 
practical purposes. The very fact that the Sumerians and Accadians did not pass through 
this primitive struggle towards a better system proves that they borrowed it from a people 
among whom it had been perfected. The phraseology of Naram-3in's year-dates Is exact ; 
they begin, “In the first year after” auch and such an event occurred, and this indicates 
that he is later than the first four kings of the First Dynasty. To make Menes a con- 
temporary of Naram-Sin of the twenty-eighth century B.C. 18 absolutely impossible. 

But let us follow the evolution of this interesting Egyptian method of dating years by 
events, The early kings of the First Dynasty introduced in actual practice at least one 
valuable indication. They placed their names after the date, which at any rate determines 
the reign. Under Udann (* Den”), the fourth successor of Menes, the Egyptians attained a 
more accurate date-formula, Before the event is placed the sign for “year”; the Palermo 
Stone omits the sign for “year” until it reaches the Fifth Dynasty. Butdates of Udmu, ‘Azab, 
Samerkhet and Kafa (“KA”), which are actually found on ivory and bone tablets, ete., do begin 
with the word “year.” It was of course evident to them that the system of dating by 
factivals was useless, Of what use would it be to date a contract for the sale of a house m 
the " Year of Easter of King George,” unless we say, for example, “ Year of the fifth Easter ne 
Udinu-Usaphais devised the formula” Year when such and such an event occurred.” Although 
other events and sometimes festivals are added, the specific event, following the word for 
“year,” at any rate gave some precision, There is now extraordinary similarity even in the 
contents of the date-formulae in Egypt and Accad. “Year when” a temple “was built,” 
“year when” a bowl or statue “ was made,” “year when” some city “was besieged and 
captured,” are closely parallel to numerous year-dates in Sumer and Accad. Udmu com- 
memorates on one of his tablets, “ The first time of the smiting of the Eastern people,” and 
the tablet represents him smiting an Asiatic. 

Now with the Second Egyptian Dynasty a new and more efficient method of dating came 
in, namely by fiseal numberings ; these occurred every two years, together with the festival of 
Horus, The second year of « reign is designated as the “ year of the first numbering,” the 
fourth year as the year of the kecond numbering, and finally the Horus festival disappears 
under Snefru, last king of the Third Dynasty. The intermediate years are designated by 
“-vear after the first numbering,” “after the second numbering, etc., and finally, in the Sixth 
Dynasty, the numberings become yearly. The addition of events to designate a year along- 
side the numbering probably continued in actual practice until the Fifth Dynasty. In the 
Fifth Dynasty the Palermo Stone places the word for “year” only before the numbering. 

1 See Sern, thd, 62. * Je. casting a metal image of the god, see Serae in Jowrnal, 1, 234, 
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It isevident that Naram-Sin could have borrowed his phraseology not earlier than Udmu 
(Usapbais), and that it may have been in practical use in Egypt as late as the Fourth 
Dynasty. The most probable period of borrowing is near the end of the Second Dynasty, 
Menes, therefore, would have reigned about 450 years before Naraim-Sin, that is, about 
$200 n.c, To fix the latitude of possibility more accurately it is necessary to have more 
examples of actually dated documents of the Second and Third Dynasties. But all evidence 
tends to shew that dating by events did not have vogue in Egypt after Snefro. The 
Palermo Stone is not a safe guide here; the long list of events for years which it gives for 
the Fourth and Fifth Dynasties are probably of the nature of annals and not taken from the 
real date-lists. If the custom went out of actual use in the Second Dynasty it is necessary 
to reduce Menes to about 3000. But it will appear, I think, on archaeological grounds, 
that Menes and the foundation of the First Dynasty cannot be reduced to 3000+. 

The conclusions to which I have come, that Narim-Sin cannot be placed before Udmu 
(Usaphais), and that he is really considerably later, would dispose of the suggestion that 
Menes is identical with Manium, king of Magan, who was conquered by Narim-Sin. Thus 
by means of the inscriptions alone it has been possible to shew that Narim-Sin, who 
reigned 2795—2739, is to be placed somewhere between Udmu and Zoser, founder of the 
Third Dynasty. I think it will be apparent that we can fix even more closely the relation 
between the Sargonids of Agade and the Second Dynasty. Sargon and his four descendants 
reigned 2872—2714, or a period of 158 years, and the dynasty, after Shargalisharri, passed 
into the hands of feeble kings who kept the empire together for only thirty-nine years. 
Archaeologists haye always been attracted to this brilliant period of the Sargonids of 
Agade. Sargon reached the silver mines of the Taurus and the cedar forests of Lebanon, 
even to Iarmuti, which I believe to be the Plain of Sharon and the Shaftlu*, He is said to 
have crossed the Western Sea, which probably means that he visited Cyprus and Crete. 
Sargon also visited Dilmun, a land on the Persian Gulf, from whose ports the sailors of the 
period appear to have reached the Red Sea by way of the Gulf of Aden. It is probable that 
the kings of Agade were in contact with Egypt both by way of Syria and the Delta and by 
way of the southern sea route in the time of Sargon, who may be considered approximately 
contemporary with Neterimu. Only one important object of art has been recovered from 
his reign, a large triangular stela of black diorite. It remains unpublished, but one infers 
from the minute description by Gauthier and Scheil* that Egy phian art had already 
influenced the sculpture of Agade, There are here already distinct signs of the birth of the 
famous school of art which produced the finest masterpieces of sculpture in the long history 
of Western Asia. No important sculptures and seals from the reigns of the son (Rimush) 
and the grandson (Manishtesu) of Sargon are known, but the art of the time of Naram-Sin 
and his successor reveals such delicacy and power that it belongs to a period of its own, The 
monuments of these two kings are from the hands of a new school; their success cannot be 


' The Babylonians of the Cassite period also followed the Egyptians in the matter of yearsiating. 
After retaining the Egyptian method of dating by events until the end of the First Babylonian Dynasty 
(cirea 1900), the new Egyptian method of dating by regnal years was adopted by the Cassite kings about 
S00 years after it had become customary in Egypt (then at its Eleventh Dynasty), 

= Reasons for this and the following statements ore given in my History of Sumer and Accod, now 
in the press, Sayce places it much farther north, in the region of Arsus, Journal, v1, 296, and King, 
Legends of Babylon and Egypt, 9, agrees with Sayce. Poebel, Historical Treats, 225, believes that 
Iurmuti is the plain of Antioch. T agree with Dr Albright os to the location of Larmiuti, 

7 fMispation ew Pérae, x, 5-8, 

18—z2 
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explained as a development of the older Sumerian art, and it perished in the long period of 
disorder which followed the kings of Agade at the hands of the barbarians from Gutium ; 
after this it was not revived, The illustrations here given (Pls. XXT, XXT) will prove beyond 
doubt that this art of Agade cannot bea development of the art of Sumer which immediately 
preceded it. The Stela of the Vultures of Eannatum from Laga’ is only about one century 
before thia exquisite bas-relief of Naram-Sin (Pil. XXT), There ts here the indescribable touch - 
of Egyptian art; the delicate imitation in seulpture of a surface overlaid with gold leaf 
repoussé. Note especially the living movement of the figures, the fine delineation of plants 
and the perfect effeet of the grouping. It reveals the influence of painting and repoussd metal 
work upon sculpture, and only Egyptian sculpture can have had the advantage of such 
influence. The origin of such delicate bas-relief work is seen on the mace heads of Narmer 
and of the “Scorpion” king. There is in Egypt no bas-relief work of the period quite 
comparable to the Stela of Victory of Narim-Sin, but the aesthetic element, so sadly lacking 
in all genuine Sumerian art, is characteristic of the painting, metal-work and sculpture of 
the Second, Third and Fourth Egyptian Dynasties, Its origins and development in Egypt 
can be perfectly determined, and there is no other explanation for its sudden appearance in 
Sumer and Accad in the period of the Second Dynnsty, The Egyptian people discovered 
the aesthetic in nature and in the soul of man. That is their imperishable achievement m 
the history of antiquity. 

The cylinder seal is a Sumerian or Elamitic invention which found its way into Egypt 
in prehistoric times. But before I take up this aspect of the problem I shall emphasize the 
sudden advance in seal-eylinder engraving under the Sargonids; the glyptique of the period 
also reveals an astonishing improvement upon Sumerian work. The seal of Lugalanda, 








a viceroy of Laga’ who lived about 80 years before Naram-Sin, represents the familiar 
combat of Gilgamish and Enkidu with lions, the human headed bull and a faun ; see Fig. 1. 
The same subject is treated on a seal dedicated to Bingalisharri', son of Narim-Sin. On 
this seal the treatment is, of course, different, for it was not lawful to engrave seals with 
precisely the same scene, But the execution of the unimal and human figures by the 
engravers of the Agade period is incomparably superior, This may be attributed to the 
general improvement in art under Egyptian infinence at the capital (Agade) rather than to 
Egyptian glyptique of the period. The famous seal of Tbni-sharri dedicated to Shargalisharri, 
last; of the Sargonida of Agade, is justly regarded as the finest piece of ancient glyptique ; see 
' Or read Sapin-gali-terri? The aeal belonged to Tbnisharri, a scribe. 
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PL XXM, Fig. 4. The subject is Gilgamish watering a buffalo from an overflowing vase beside 
a stream; and there is nothing in Egyptian glyptique of the period comparable to this seal. 
The contemporary seals from the end of the First Dynasty and the Second Dynasty usually 
contain nothing but well-cut inscriptions’, The inferiority of contemporary Egyptian seal- 
engraving is difficult to explain in view of their superiority in sculpture and painting and 
metal work. The cylinder in Egypt was a Sumerian and Elamitie importation ; skill in 
gem-engraving waa not developed here. Sayce most aptly remarks,“ Upper Egypt is a 
land of stone, and the river silt, which is mixed with sand, is altogether unsuited for the 
purpose of writing®.” The Egyptians had not the incentive of the Sumerians and Baby- 
lonians, who were constantly using the seal to sign clay tablets. The fine glyptigue which 
thrived in Sumer and Accad in the period of the Sargonids is an independent development 
of earlier Sumerian art, 

There is unmistakable resemblance between the methods of treatment in registers in 
the art of early Sumer and Egypt. Fragments of the Lagas stela* which I attribute to the 
reien of Naram-Sin belong to the same school of sculpture as the Stela of Victory of Naram- 
Sin; compared with the Slate Palette of Narmer the influence of Egyptian art of the period 
is even more convineing here, The physieal vigour and rode force so characteristic of 
Sumerian art is replaced by the lighter aesthetic touch of the Egyptian school. The gesture 
of the conquering king wielding a battle mace over a conquered foe is similar on both monu- 
ments. The interlaced monsters with serpent necks and lion heads which form the cireular 
cup of the palette have been fortunately compared with a Sumerian seal* of an earlier period ; 
see Pi, XXII, Fig. 3. An earlier Egyptian palette employs the same fantastic monsters 
to enclose the cirenlar cup®. The molif is unmistakably Sumerian, a survival of the pre- 
dynastic period, but the execution of the palette of Narmer, the mace-heads of his period 
and the mace of the “Scorpion” king belong to the period of the birth of great Egyptian 
art, whose reflex influence upon the sculpture of Sumer and Accad explains the brief but 
brilliant period of Sargonide seulpture. 

The evidence afforded by the new method of year-dating is supported by that of the art. 
Naram-Sin and the kings of Agade were in Intimate contact with Egypt, and the period can 
be determined within 200 yeara, Naram-Sin reigned not long after Neterimu, and was 
probably contemporary with the end of the Second Dynasty or approximately so, It is 
a priori incredible that the Sargonids, who had complete control of Syria and the 
Mediterranean sea-coast, as also of the provinees on both coasts of the Persian Gulf, should 
not have maintained political and commercial relations with Egypt in the time of the 
Second and Third Dynasties. 


' Pera, Hoya! Tombs of the Earliant Dynastees, 1, Pls, 18-20, with discussion of the inscriptions by 
Griffith, pp. 34-45; op, eit, m, Pla. 18-24, with discussion by Griffith, pp. 51-54, Elaborate seal 
impressions from the Third Dynasty will be found in Ganstanc, Mofdea and BH Ahaltif, Pla. 8-10, 
with interpretations by Sethe, pp. 19-27. The ivory eviinders attributed to the First Dynasty and one 
engraved with the name of Narmer found at Hierakonpolis contain nothing but repeated figures of men 
and animals, and the execution is inferior; see Carant, Primitive Art in Agypt, 138, 

® Sarce, Archaeology of the Crneiform Inscriptions, 112. 

© Reproduced in Heuser’s Catalogue cles Antiquités Chalddéennes, No. 21. 

‘ Heuzey, in Compte ARenduas de FAcadémie des Inscriptions et Helles-Lettres, 1899, 66-88, This 
important seal of the Louvre is now published by Louris Detaporre, Cutalogue des Cyfineres Cacheta at 
Pierre Gravdes, Pl. 64, No. 9, 

' Carant, Primitive Art, 239. 
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Narim-Sin repeatedly mentions his conquest of Magan, the name of whose king is 
variously written Man-nu-da-an-nu', Ma-nu-um’, Ma-ni-u[m?)?, Since Magan is actually 
employed for Egypt in the inscriptions of Assurbanipal (seventh century)* it is of course 
tempting to connect Manum, Manium, king of Magan, with Menes, that is if Magan actually 
means Egypt in the early period. Dr Albright has vigorously defended the identification in 
this Journal, V1, 89-98, where the inscriptional material, and the arguments which can be 
urged in favour of the thesis, are ably treated. He accepts the conclusions which are 
involved, namely that Menes was a contemporary of Naram-Sin, and places Nanim-Sin at 
9925. But when Albright wrote he was not acquainted with two dynastic tablets recently 
diseovered by Léon Legrain*. It is now certain that Narim-Sin ts to be placed more than 
100 years later; consequently Menes would be brought down to the twenty-cighth century, 
which even on grounds of the imperfectly documented Egyptian chronology is whally 
impossible. But if Albright’s suggestion as to the connection of Narim-Sin and Menes 
must be given np, there remain still more interesting suggestions regarding Magan and its 
place in the history of Egypt and Babylonia. 

The French “ Expédition en Mésopctamie,” conducted by Oppert and Fresnel more 
than fifty years ago, secured an alabaster (!) vase which was afterwards lost in a shipwreck. 
Oppert’s copy, published in Vol.1 of the Inscriptions of Western Asa edited by Rawlinson, 
reads, " Narim-Sin, king of the four regions, a vase the booty of Magan(ti),” A duplicate 
has been found at Susa*, and a fragment in London probably carries the same inscription’. 
These duplicates are of alabaster, consequently Magan was supposed to be a land where 
alabaster was known and worked, On the diorite statue from Susa; Naram-Sin claims to have 
conquered Magan and to haye seized with his hand* Manium lord of Magan, He then mined 
diorite® in the mountains of Magan and brought it to his capital Agade. The texts make 1t 
clear both in Sumerian and Semitic that Manium was actually captured by Narim-Sin, 
which renders very improbable the identification of him with a dynastic king of Egypt. 
The problem of the localization of “ Magan,” as employed during the various periods, is 

1 Kina, Chronicles of Karly Babylonian Aings, 11, 10, 4. ® Boraren, Herve of Aseyriologie, 16, 41. 

2 Diorite statue from Suan, Dvidyation en Pere, vt, PL I, col, m1, 4, Here he is called “Jord”; but 
Thurean-Dangin in Kise, History of Swner and Abbod, 241, 0. 2, says that the Inst sign is not wm but 
possibly dan. The photograph certamly favors wn, as does the Assyrian Omen Tablet, Kinxe, Chronictes, 
ti, 39, 18 137, 18, and this reading is defended by the name of the land Wa-ai-wn-(4), from which « cortain 
FiaSan is said to have come in the time of Dungi (Aev, d Assyr., rx, Pl. 1, No. 12). The tablet, in mentioning 
Patan oso Man from Manium(£i),” probably refers to an inhabitant of a city in Magan who was then 
resident in Sumer. 

4 The evidence for Magan=Egypt, and Melohha= Ethiopia in the inseriptions of Assurbanipal ix con- 
vineing, see Srreck, Assurbawepal, 11, 74. 

‘The first of the two tablets discovered by Legrain is published in the Micsewm Jovrnal, Philadelphia, 
1920, x1, 175—180.. The second tablet, which completes Rev. 1 and the reigns of the kings of Agade, war 
communicated to me privately in April 1921. The gap between Ur-Engur and Tirikan at the end of the 
Gutium dynasty occurs at the end of Rev. 11, and this gap can have contained only the short Fifth Dynasty 
of Erech, with about three kings, as we know from the totals on Poebel's dynastic lists (No.2). The material 
reconatruction of the Legrain tablet allows for the restoration of not more than three kings, for whet 
| assume &) years. Starting with 2474 (Ur-Engur), we have 2474450 (Erech)+125 (otium) +26 
(Krech) +29 (list six kings of Agade)—2714, to end of the reign of Shargalisharri (25 years). Thus the 
beginning and the end of the reign of Narim-Sin are fixed at 2706 and 2739. 

© Palégation on Perse, rv, 1. ’ Kova in Cuneiform Tablets, 32, Pl. 8. 

* Sumerian #w-dug, which is correctly rendered in the Omen Tablet by bat-aw ibuel, 

© Abnf e-si-im thulamma, see Posen, Historical and Graniwmationl Terts, 1v, 206. 
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perplexing. Dr Albright has put forward with ability the arguments which can be adduced 
for its identification with Egypt in all periods. The grammatical syllabaries contain 
Sumerian and Semitic words for objects which came from Magan. These points are re- 
capitulated here. The Egyptian word for “reed'," g##, was borrowed by the Sumerians and 
written gi-zi and gi-i(?)}-21", which then became éisu in Babylonian and explained by kan 
maggan, ie." the word for kant in Magan®” his proves beyond possibility of doubt that 
Magan was applied to Egypt in Sumer and Aeccanl when the syllabary was written. The 
Sumerians knew a species of pig called makkand, or Maganite pig*, which seems to indicate 
Egypt rather than any part of Arabia. 

It is, however, certain that Magan was not properly employed for Egypt, but for a land on 
the shores of the Persian Gulf, probably modern El-Hasa. Throughout the Sumerian inserip- 
tions Magan is associated with Dilmun, the eastern coast of the Red Sea, and with Melubha. 
Now Meluhha probably means Ethiopia in the El-Amarna Letters, as ti clearly does in 
the inscriptions of Assurbanipal. But it is equally clear that it was not originally employed 
for any part of Africa. Sargon of Assyria, at the end of the eighth century, in a geographical 
description of the various parts of his empire®, says that it was 120 hour-marches (baru) from 
the reservoir of the Euphrates to the border of Melubha along the sea coast". The inscriptions 
of the same king deseribe Dilmun as a land 30 hour-marches from the head of the Persian 
Gulf At any rate the point of departure for these measurements is presumably near the 
mouths of the Tigris and Euphrates, in those days at least 20 miles inland from the pre- 
sent coastline’, The border of Meluhha was reached by a journey of 400 miles from about 
the dist parallel of latitude, which brings the traveller only a little more than half-way to 
Oman. Moreover this same Assyrian geographical survey of the eighth century alludes to 
the lands beyond the Upper Sea, v2. Asia Minor, and “Dilmun and Ma-gin-na-(ki), the 
lands beyond the Lower Sea,” that 1s the provinces on the Persian Gulf*. The use of bairi 
famfi Sapleti in the historical inscriptions is fully determined; it cannot possibly refer to 
Egypt, over 3000 miles away by sea-route. A legend of Narim-Sin refers to his conquest of 
Dilmun, Ma-gan-na and Meluhha with their seventeen kings and 90,000 soldiers. When * 
the syllabaries refer to species of dates from these lands the order is “dates of Dilmun, 
Magan, Meluhha",” and Magan precedes Melnuhha in similar lists‘. Ships from these lands 


t Not the papyrus reed but the ordinary reed, corresponding to Sumerian gin, gan, loan-word dmi. See 
Bunce, Dictionary of Egyptian Hieroglyphics, p. 804. Mr Griffith tells me that gfi is never used for papyrus. 

? on, RK 84a, 27 should have an obliterated sign between qi and a. My copy has a faint resemblance to 
fori. Cf. v, BR. 32, 4: Unasan, Zeitehr. 7. Aseyr., xxx1, 268. 

2 Not “ Egyptian reed,” which woul! be fond mabland. 

' Cunciform Tubleta of the British Muaewm, 14, 1, 1, 28. 

' Scupnorpen, Neilachriftierte verschiedenen [nhalta, No. 92. 

0 120 hiry de-ta-du ate ACN ™ Puratti adi pdt ™™ Meiua-fja. For ACN, * reservoir," see Bab, Exped, 
Pennaylv., 31, 15 and Zeitech. d. Deutsch. Morgent. Ges. uxix, 502. The reservoir of a canal in opposed to 
its KA, mouth, or upper bead, hence the reservoir of the Euphrates was somewhere near its mouth, 
and was conatructed to irrigate the region near the sea-coast; the use of fiddy, coast, coast line, border, 
district, probably indicates that the distance ia measured along the sea coast. 

T See, for the location of Dilmun, Potme Sumerien du Paradis, 6-10, 

® Note alan that the mountain Magan in the Sumerian epic of Ninurta, rv, BR. 13a, 16 14 opposed to 
wads ef hey, 

* Kia, Cuneiform Taleta, xv, 44. i* AQ, 2131, Obv. 6-10, in Rerwe Asayriologique, VI. 

Mt Agar, Leaest.4, 66,10, 23 = Am, Journ. Sen. Lang., xxxrv, 62; Lanonon, Publ. Bab, Sect., Philadelphia, 
x11, 26 (from [sin peried) has only Magan. 
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are listed in the order, “a Dilmun ship, a Magan ship, a Melubha ship'.” It is therefore 
inferred that Magan lay between Sumer and Melubha. 

Now these three lands are deeply rooted in Sumerian tradition and religion. Dilmon 
east of the Gulf was the traditional land of Paradise and the seat of some of the oldest 
Sumerian gods; and the Epic of Paradise, which represents the legend of the oldest inhabited 
Sumerian lands, mentions Magan and its deity Nindulla, the protectress of fountains* 
A fragment of a similar Sumerian poem on the origins of civilization mentions Dilmun, 
Magan and Melubha together’, It is incredible that the Sumerian theologians and poets 
should have regarded Egypt and Ethiopia and their gods in the same way as they did the 
lands and yods of Sumer itself. These three lands were associated with Sumer from the 
prehistoric period, and were centres of the oldest Sumerian civilization. In the period of 
Ur, ina temple aceount of Lagad, there is mention of one Ur-Jsir galu Md-gan-na, “Ur-Lsir, 
a man of Magan‘,” and his name is Sumerian. A record from the state archives of the 
same period contains entries of provisions of wine, bread and butter’ for messengers 
travelling to various lands: one goes to Ga-eS, a well-known city in Sumer or Acead, one to 
Magan and one to AnSan in Elam. Now the provisions for these messengers are all about 
the same in quantity; from this it may be inferred that the journey to Magan was about 
equal to the distance to Anéan. Egypt is not to be thought of in this connection. 

Magan meant in all probability the fertile date country in the region of classical Cerra, 
modern El-Hasa, and Meluhha began shortly beyond Bahrein and included Oman. When 
were these old terms so abused as to refer to lands two and three thousand miles away and 
on another continent? ‘They never really lost their traditional meaning down to the latest 
Assyrian and Babylonian times, but they were so abused, there is no possible doubt about 
it; and this is the crux of the whole problem. Sumer was in touch with Egypt and Ethiopia 
by sea-route, or by Syria and the Delta, from the most remote times. There was intimate 
contact in the age of the Sargonids of Agade; but Ethiopia was referred to as Meluhha 
and West Arabia (including Sinai) as Magan only at a much later period. 

It is, however, extremely probable that Dilmun, Magan and Meluhha, with their 
seventeen kings, in the legend of Sargon, mean nothing more than the lands east and west 
of the Persian Gulf Manium—Manum—Mannu-dannu, king of Magan, cannot possibly be 
referred to Egypt. His real name appears to have been Ma-ni-um; two centuries after 
Naram-Sin his fame in Magan was perpetuated in the name of a city or land Afa-m-um', 
and a certain Bagam, a man of Ma-ni-wm-(ix), sent sacrifices to the national Sumerian cult 
of Sumer. If his real name be Mannw-dannu, as Sayce maintains, and not “Mannu the 
mighty,” as Assyriolopists usually translate, then he is a Semite, and Magan would here 
refer to the rich province of Yemen. The problem as to why Magun was renowned for its 
diorite, or its copper, or how Manium obtained his alabaster vases, should not distort our 
interpretation of the obvious facts, There is also the famous mes wood of Magan, the 
musukkanu of the Assyrians and Babylonians, which Haupt and Albright strenuously assert 
to be the Egyptian Acacia, But the acacia is a characteristic tree of the hills along the 
whole coast-line of Oman and the Hasa, These are troublesome points in a larger issue, and 
the situation is not entirely clear. But Magan is certainly not Egypt in the inscriptions of 





| dAayr. Lesest*, 88, ¥, 5-7. ; 2 Poéeme dv Paradis, 808, 44. 
3 Lasapos, in Pwhl. Bob, Sect, Pailadelphia, x, 112. ' Nres, Ur Dynasty Tablets, 58, rv, 145 
' Sama, oil, but also grease, © Reme Assyriolugique, 1x, Pl, 1, No, 12 
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Naram-Sin, and it is equally certain that Egyptian products reached Sumer by the sea 
lands of Melubha, Dilmun and Magan from the very earliest times’, 

The period from Menes to KhaCsekhmui and Zoser? having been established within some- 
what secure limits, it is possible to discuss more lucidly the remarkable evidence of Sumerian 
and Elamitic influence upon early Egypt. The diseussion concerning Magan and Melubha has 
cleared up ut least one important point; early Sumerian culture reached Egypt by way of 
Oman and the Red Sea. I am not capable of expressing an opinion between the claiins of 
priority in the origins of Egyptian civilization held by those Egyptologists who seek for them 
in the Delta and those who defend the claims of Upper Egypt. But the fact remains that 
the antiquities in the region of Nekhen, the old capital of the Southern Kingdom, are those 
which claim first consideration. As a result of my Investigations Menes lived about half a 
century before Ur-Nini, Udmu-Usaphais and CAzab-Miebis would thus be contemporaries of 
the great patesis of Lava’, Eannatum and Entemena, who lived in the period of the Fourth 
Dynasty of Kish, while Narmer and the “ Scorpion” king* would be contemporary with the 
kingdom of Ma-er, 3268—3188, The ivory knife-handle from Gebel el-CArak‘, near Coptos, 
belongs by general consent to « period considerably before Narmer, and may be of about the 
period of Mesilim and the third kingdom of Kish (4638 —3488), from which period there 
are some Sumerian monuments and seals, The most striking similarity with Sumer on this 
knife-hamdle is the scene at the top of one side, a bearded 
min restraining two powerful lions, a scene which at once 
reminded Béndelite, Petrie and L, W. King of the familiar 
struggle of the hero Gilgamish on Sumerian seals of all 
periods. Bénédite, on this supposed identification, even. con- 
nected the figure with the Egyptian satyr Bes. But the hero 
with the lions on the Egyptian knife-handle is not Gilgamish., 
His clothing is identical with the prehistoric Sumerian skirt, 
which consists of nothing but a plain woollen cloth punt 
round the waist and overlapped at the front, being fastened at 
the waist by a pirdle. This costume is characteristic of the 
earliest Sumerian monuments; see the reproductions of the 
Lagas stone tablet, the so-called Figure awe Plumes (Fig, 2), 
of about 3700 nc, and of a seal of the same period in / 
Delaportes Catalogue of the eylinder seals in the Pibliothibque Nationale. It is not 
permissible to identify the figure on the knife-handle with Gilgamish, the demigod 
of Erech, who fought with a legendary bull created by Ishtar to slay the hero who had 
rejected her loye. Gilgamish is always represented naked, wearing nothing but a band at 
the waist with tassels hanging from the hip. The Egyptian scene reproduces the familiar 





Fig..2. The Figure our Phomes, 


' For the minerals apd flora of South Arabia the reader is referred to the German edition of Wellsted's 
Trevels in Aralia, mentioned by Kmosko in Zetechr. £ Asnyriologie, xxxt, 63, and to Etisite Reo.us, 
Nouvelle Giographie Universelle, ix. Ritler’s Erdiunde is not helpful on Arabia Felix. 

* For the length of the First and Second Dynasties I depend upon the consensus of Egyptolegical 
opinion as expressed by Sethe, Hreasted, Moyer, Hall and Newberry, 

ae | acoept the consensus of opinion regarding the period of these unidentified kings whe are said to have 
immediately preceded Menes, Narmer is identified with Menos by some Egyptologiats, and even the 
Scorpion king has been identified with Narmer. 

* Reproduced by Petrie in Amctent Egypt, 1917, 26 foll,, with full discussion and titerature after 
Béndtite. See alau Kin, Legenals of Babylonia and Egypt, 7, 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch. vm, Le 
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Sumerian drawing of a hunter struggling with ane or two lions. The dress and the figures of 
the lions are pure Sumerian and indicate an age below which it is not possible to descend in 
Sumerian chronology. The form. of the skirt worn by the hunter on the knife-handle dis- 
appears in Sumerian art before 3600. Other designs.on the knife-handle are unmistakably 
Sumerian, T should like also to pomt out the similar scene on the walls of a pre-historic 
brick walled tomb discovered by Quibell and Green ab Hierakonpolis; the figure between 
the lions in these very primitive: paintings is very similar to the Gilgamish design. 

Again, very noticeable on the knife-handle is the pose of the two dogs guxing upwards 
toward their master in conflict with the lions and below the lion pursuing and devouring # 
bull. 'The two dogs recall at once the early seals representing Etana the shepherd ascending 
to heaven, with two dogs gazing upward toward their master; aee Fig, 3. The decorative 
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Fig. 3.. Seals of Etana. 


motif of a wild animal of prey pursuing a domestic animal or another wild animal is charac- 
teristic of Sumerian art and of pre-dynastic Egypt. Decoration consisting of animals in file 1s 
also characteristic of Sumero-Elamitic art and of pre4lynastic Egyptian work. This similanty 
has been noticedand dealt with by Petrie and Bénédite, and Prof. Restovizetf has repeatedly 
referred to it in private conversation with me. Material for comparison on this point is s0 
abundant that it is dificult to select examples ; but I may refer here te the Egyptian Ivory 
Comb formerly im the Davis Collection’ and to three Elamitic and Sumerian seals of the same 
period®; for the latter, see Pi. XXU, Figs 2, 5,.6. There is one other mohf im early 
Egyptian art to whose Sumerian origin I shall call attention before leaving this aspect of the 
subject. On the slate palette of the Louvre are depicted two giraffes facing a bree vis-d-vis, 
a decorative motif which seems to have been fairly common in early Egypt as late as the 
First Dynasty. Similar designs pecur in Sumerian art from the most primitive stage and im 
all periods. I have selected for comparison a seal of Elam! from a period about contemporary 
with Menes. The seene depicts two goats ms-c-eis, and a pine-tree growing upon a 
mountam; see Pl. XXII, Fig. 7, and of. also bid, Fig- 1. 

In conclusion 1 shall draw attention to the most important fact which emerges from the 

t Journal, ¥, Pl. XX XT. 

? Denaronte, op. cit, 46, says that 8, 323 may be as late us the period of Agade, which is extremely 
pongo tet bole. 1 DeLAPORTEH, op. cit, 5. 254, 

‘4 Sumerian weal, taken from W. H. Wann, Cyfinders of the Moryan Iabrary, 145, 
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comparison of the early archaeology of these countries. If the prehistoric tomb-paintings 
faithfully represent the physical appearance of the first inhabitants of the Nile valley, 
there can be no doubt concerning the racial connection of these with the Sumerians and 
the prehistoric Elimites of the age of the thin geometrical pottery. The bird-like heads 
of the human figures in the tombe of Hierakonpolis are practically identical with the 
representation of the heads of Sumerians on seal-cylinders and bas-reliefs of the early 
period. The long bird-like nose is only an exaggeration of one of the most salient features 
of the two peoples. The Sumerian was dolichocephalons, having a high thin straight nose 
which joined the cranium without depression. The forehead slants backward almost on a 
line with the nose, exuctly ns in the primitive heads of the Egyptian tomb-paintings. 
Sumerian and Elamite shaved both faee and: head at a very early period, but there are 
early representations of these peoples before the beard had been wholly removed, as on 
some of the faces of the Hierakonopolis tombs. Perhaps the most interesting feature of the 
Sumerian was the peculiar character of the eye, which is probably a trifle exaggerated in early 
statuettes, A line drawn from the inner corner of the eye-socket to the outer corner is not 
horizontal but slants slightly downward. I am unable to determine from the tomb-paintings 
of Hierakonpolis whether this is really true of these primitive Egyptians, It certainly 
occurs on some of the limestone and ivory heads of Hierakonpolis of the pre-dynastie 
period, but these are said to be Negro-Libyan or pure Libyan, and their general features 
are entirely different from those of the primitive tombs. . 

It may be fatuous to compare the * pottery marks" of Abydos with the early Sumerian 
ideographs, but there are a few signs whose similarity with the latter is astounding. In 
making my suggestions I shall refer to Pernie, The Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty, 1, 
Pls. XLVUI—LVITT'. If these comparisons are justified they point to the Egyptian marks 
being a survival from 2 very early period when Sumerian linear writing was known in 
Egypt; mn any case they will prove that linear writing was also the earliest style in 
Eeypt. If the Sumerians ever possessed realistic pictographs they were changed to the 
Imear style, under the influence of the geometrical pottery decoration, before the age 
of the written monuments. Perrie, 376, 346, 357, ete, resembles the earliest sign A, water, 
REC 470% The pictograms for fish, bird and serpent are naturally similar, as they 
are bound to be, but the detailed similarity of the serpent Perrie, 429 with the early 
sign MUS, REC 158, is hardly an accident, the two forks of the tail being peculiar to 
the oldest Sumerian pictograph*. Prerate, 261 is probably the unidentified sign on the 
prehistoric Philadelphia tablet I], case 3, end’, Perrin, 548, 540, ete. is identical with 
the sign NIM, two-winged insect, fly, REC 165. The most extraordinary coincidence is 
Petrie, 608, 665, 666, ete, identical with the compound SU + AN, ie. BN, REC 258 the 
Sumerian ideogram for “curse.” This is not # pictograph but expresses the idea “suppression 
of god,” the curse of a demon which expels a man’s god from his body; the sign for “ god" 
is written with a star in Sumerian. This can hardly be an accident. Perrre, 617 (at left) 

t Petrie, op. cit, 1, 2) fall,, 1, 47, identifies some of these markings with the Egyptian hieroglyphs, 
The sign which Petrie identifies with a hoo and calle mer is astonishingly like the Sumerian linear sign 
NIM, Rook, « f Berit, cundif., 165, a two-winged insect. The sign for mr is supposed to represent. a hoe in 
Eeyptian. Dr Gardiner assures me that the pre<dynastic Egyptian linear signs have no connection at all 
with the origin of the hieroglyphs. 

**REO* =Turseac-Danain, Recherches our (Origine oe 'Keriture Cundiforine, 

* See the primitive sign on the early Sumerian tablet, Bartow in Pybl, Bab, Sect, PAiteedelphia, vx, 
No, 2, col. vit, 5. Putrie says that it represents two serpetits. * Banton, ta., No. 1, 
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has a great resemblance to the Sumerian @/R, scorpion, REC 4*. Prrare, 632, 635 is in any 
case the sign which occurs on an early tablet, CT 32,7, right edge, 1. 3, probably AZAG, 
gold; see also Orient. Tatt.-Zetung, 1913, hand REC 242, Prram, 700, 1165, 1160, ete. is 
identical with the sign SIG, fleece, wool, hair, REC 404, The resemblance of Perrifé, 779 to 
the sign GAN, field, is unmistakable, Prrrre, 833 is most certainly the Sumerian MUS- 
LANU, serpent twining on a pole, the ordinary pictograph for the mother goddess Innini, 
REC 294 and Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch. 1914, 281. The sign is also used for bright, pure, ex- 
cellent appearance, The sign later took on a form precisely similar to PeTrie, 864, 862, ete. 
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Fig. 4. Table of Pottery Markings and Sumerian Equivalents. 


See Hinprront, Old Babylonian Insertptions, No, 94. The square or rectangle which occurs 
40 Frequently as a mark on the Egyptian pottery is identical with the sign V/GIN, which 
has a large number of meanings, such as chamber, to enclose, surround, and the name of a 
vessel which measured 10 fa or about 14 pints*, It is remarkable that this sign occurs so 
often on the pottery. Perrre, 1371, 1973, ete. is the sign NUN, prince, REC 43% 

I have selected for the above list only those marks the forms of which are undoubtedly 





1 Seo ALLOTTE DE LA Fute, Documents Pre-Sorgonigues, 410, col. tv: 

* In Sumerian the sign for a ieasare is V/GLN doubled, 

* This comparison is not quite precise, but see the furm of VUN in Banton in Publ. Bab, Sect. 
Philadetphin, rx, No. 2, col. m1, 9. 
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similar to the early Sumerian pictographs. If the markings on the Egyptian pottery be 
really survivals of the old Sumerian writing they are survivals from a period at least four or 
five centuries before Menes, I am not able to express any opinion about the age of Ecyptian 
pottery from its archaeological aspect. But the total dissimilarity of the ordinary Egyptian 
hieroglyphs as they appear shortly before Menes, and the Sumerian linear pictographs, can- 
not be easily explained, in view of the unlimited evidence as to Sumer-Ecyptian cultural 
ogins, Sumerian writing was well developed in the period of the Third Kingdom of Kish, 
3038—3488 (circa period of Mesilim), and the numerous Sumerian contributions to Kgypt 
such as the cylinder seal, the mace head, the decorative designs, the thin geometrical pottery 
of Elam, certainly oceurred about that time. It is the period to which the forms of the 
pottery markings must be referred if these really belong to the Sumerian system of linear 
writing. In that case writing accompanied the art of the period into Egypt about 4000 p.c,, 
as-is to be expected. It perished and was lost along with the Sumero-Elamitie civilization 
which preceded the Inter African and Semitic culture, not, however, without contributing 
lasting elements to Egyptian origins. The early Egyptians were displaced by a people or an 
amalgamation of peoples whose genius for art far surpassed anything which Sumer and 
Elam can provide, The Assyriologist can go no further in the discussion of the origins of 
the wonderful civilization of Egypt. Sumerian and Elamitic influence ceases early in the 
Mirst Dynasty, and even here it is only a survival. Asan Assyriologist who understands but 
little of the complex problem of the new native culture which now arose in Egypt, I ean 
only express the hope that the racial problem will be explained. The true Egyptian culture 
which replaced the prehistoric Asiatic is to us an achievement of unsurpassed excellence, 
In conclusion it should be stated that the evidence for the identification of Magan with 
Egypt before 700 Bc. is abont nil. It dwindles down in fact to two entries in syllabaries, 
the name for “reed” in Magan and the “pig of Magan.” These syllabarjes, written in the 
seventh century BC., are copies of originals dating from about 2300 ; but the late syllabaries 
frequently insert new words, By comparing copies of the older period with those of the 
Assurbanipal library one finds numerous examples of this practice, Let us compare, for - 
example, the early copy of a part of HAAR-RA=Auwhullu in my Sumerian Grammatical 
Texts, 24 foll. with the copy from the Konyunjik Collection published by Delitesch, Assyr, 
Lesest2, 86. Note that Ni. 4598 does not, after L 16=K. 43580, 0,7, have the late insertion 
“ou-2a garran Nim-ma-ki=(pal-ti-gu, see Am. Journ. Sem. Lang., XXx1v, 62], ie, the 
word for “char” in Elamitic is mserted m the late text. NL 4598, 20 "gu-sa Jugal, 
“a chair for a king,” is omitted on K. 4338a 11 after 19. Ni, 4598, 23 =. 4338e 11, 22 has 
"eu-ca = mea-uk-ha-niu-w (Am, Journ, Sem. Long. xxxtv, 62) after which the late text insorts 
“ou-sa Me-lug-ga =me-luh-hu-w, “a chair of Meluhha.” It ia to be noted also that both 
early and late syllabaries then mention “a sailor's chair,” “gu-20 md-lag = ga ma-laA-hi, see 
Am. Journ. Sem. Lang, xxxiv, 62, which again connects Magan with a sea-faring people, 
K. 43984 has a large number of insertions in col. 11 before |. 55, see my note op. cit, p. 26, 
n. 11, and see p, 27, n. 2 for two more late insertions, p. 28, n. 3 ete. When Haupt and 
Albright argue for the identification of Magan with Egypt on the basis of these late syllabaries 
the evidence is quite unsatisfactory until the original can be supplied. When a syllabary of 
the seventh century states that the werd for reed in Magan is gizi=kisu, the Egyptian gi, 
it is highly probable that the scribe is speaking in terms of the late period, The evidence for 
Magan = Egypt before the seventh century thus vanishes absolutely, and the evidence that 
it was & province on the Persian Gulf even in the eighth century is positive and irrefutable 
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Another fallacy in the chronological argument should be pointed out. In order to raise 
the date of Narim-Sin to a century to which Menes could be brought down by ingenious 
argument, the whole dynasty of Adab is inserted before Ur-Engur. Lagalannamundu and the 
other kings of Adab are placed, on the dynastic tablet discovered by Legrain, four dynasties 
before Sargon and seven dynasties before the period to which Dr Albright assigns them. 
The entire theory disappears, in whichever way the problem is looked at. As to the identi- 
fication of the mes wood of Magan, the Assyrian musukkanu, and the Hebrew mi‘subban 
“which rots not” (Is. xl. 20) with the Egyptian acacia, the assumption may be true, but this 
word also is late, very late in cuneiform texts, The inscriptions of the Neo-Babylonian 
Empire eall it the “everlasting wood” which points rather to a cedar, and it is actually listed 
with cedars in the botanical list, Mitt, Vorderas. Ges., 1913, 2, p. 21, Il 28-41 foll. The his- 
torical inscriptions repeatedly mention the Magan wood with erinu, cedar. Rerrren, £rd- 
Kunde, X1, 544 says that the Ficus sycomorus was proof against worms and used for nummy 
coffins, but Mr Griffith tells me that the imperishable part of the coffin, that is the lining, — 
is a cedar imported from Palestine and Syria. 

The argument for the identification of Magan with Sinai from the fact that 1t wasa 
mountain of copper rests upon a late syllabary and is weakened by the fact that copper 1s 
found in the Gebel Akhdar of Oman'. The samfu-stone, Sumerian gug-stone, is as yet un- 
identified, Both the Sumerian and Semitic words mean red, glistening, and consequently 
Thureau-Dangin® has identitied it with a carnelian. Since the syllabaries repeatedly state 
that it came from Metnhha, and Gudea states that he obtained guq-girin or the brilliant 
gug-stone from Melubha, Jensen, on the erroneous supposition that Meluhha originally 
meant Ethiopia, first suggeated malachite? and afterwards porphyry’ Haupt, also misled 
by the same geographical argument, argued for the meaning electrum?® and connected samitu 
with Hebrew sdham, Aramaic séma, sim, Egyptian w-s-m", and Greek aonpos. There is 
great probability in the identification, which has been entered for some time in the Hebrew 
lexicons, of samtu with goham, but the versions of the Hebrew texts suggest onyx and sardius, 
and Aramaic s4ma, ima, séma are ordinarily supposed to be crude silver. Electrum ia brown, 
yellow or amber, and only sardine agrees with samfu (red, brilliant) in colour. It is not per- 
missible to argue for a stone from Ethiopia or Egypt, for the cuneiform texts definitely annul 
the argument, and the only possible means of discovering what qug or samtu stone means 18 
to find out more than we now know concerning the precious stones of south-eastern Arabia, 
or to find a monument with this word written on it in such a way that the word names the 
material of the monument itself. Gudea brought mineral gold from Melubha, and in the 
sume connection he mentions Gubin. Jensen, on the evidence of Ptolemaic inseriptions, 
argued that Ajpny is to be located in Punt’, but Mr Griffith tells me that this location is 
not indicated in Ptolemaic inseriptions, which anyhow are of little value in view of the 
undoubted identification Ajmy with Gebal-Byblos as late as 1000 Be. The gold of Melubha 
is certainly difficult to explain; in fact it cannot be explained. But Meluhha and Magan 

' See the map of Weniaten's Travels fn Arabia at the end of Ridiger’s edition, and op, cit, 82 The 
mines are found near Kotha just south of the Gebel Akhdar, a» heavily wooded range, 

1 Huttitine Campagne de Sargon, 52, . 4. 

2 Zeitschr, f, Asayr,, x, 372. ‘ Keilinache, Bibl, v1, 570. Se, Lite-Zalt., 1913, 489. 

* T fal to understand how samfu can be connected with Egyptian wmjfivt, “malachite,” as suggested by 
Albright in Jowrnal, yn, 4; vi, 90, Moreover there is no word w-s-m in Egyptian; it has been misread for 
dtm, which means gold, see Gardiner in Zeitechr. 7, ag. Spr, x14, 73 foll. 

? Zeiteche. f. Asnyr,, %. 360, 
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were clearly wealthy trading provinces on the south-east Arabian sea-coast, and the products 
of Egypt and Ethiopia may have reached Sumer through them, 

The chronological and geographical issues are so important for the history of Eeypt and 
Sumer that I believe a table of the dynasties of Sumer and Accad will prove useful to 
atholurs, The new dynastic tablets discovered by Legrain complete the dynastic lists, and 
it is not likely that I have erred on the side of exaggerating the only lacuna, the length of 
which certainly falls between fifty and one hundred years’. 


COMPARATIVE CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF THE KINGDOMS OF 
BARYLONIA AND EGYPT. 


_ Reigning Dynasty Reigning Dynasty 
Kise. First Dynasty 0... ws. 500092 Erxcn. First Dynasty .. ... ... SOOO? 


revere peeteaaes Meskingader a2 i . = “95 
Tres ° puabad tv ieielts ice aadetetess rer kies ST ae - ee a Ot 
lg igs setts wi a vs a J Lugalbands + Fa ors «. 1200 
al titbles ... = -e .« TS04 Mamnintin (60 
‘(Gril im ... Hs - EL ; a oe ) ats ep } 

F =a mas oa ) Gilgamish . ae ree wee eon 
Ziikakipu (Scorpion) _.. Tt .. G40 : luval es 
Eta Tiss ane i" mt aa =a 720 Total wbowt 11 icings, These reigns are 
yet GE Ea ina acerh ae somi-historical and the dynasty is pro- 


Pah se “a s+ os ae 410 hably contemporary with that of Kish. 
PVT fy are ‘ey <2. O11 , : 


Melam-Kish Free ete Hie =. 00 

Barsalnititin ate aks ak --. 1300 

Mesgzagui .., cn 3; “<r ie) 0 
About 21 kings. Semi-historical. 
They probably reigned before the 
kingdoms were united, 

Un. First Dynasty... 00 4 9s, SEI 
Mesannipadds ...0 2, 9 si «+1 80 
Meskenagnunna ... a ak “is a0 
Elulu = OF eee fn é. im a5 
Balulu =... ee — A. — Bin 





Total 4 kinos = 
Total L71 
Total 067 
Un, Second Dynasty a et || Ue OO 
Four kings —_—- 
Total 108 
Kise. Second Dynasty 2.0... -. s8oT Invention of writing. Geometrical pottery in 
Six. kings. The total length of the Flam. Geometrical linn decoration influenced 
dynasty is 3792(!) on the Legrain the pictographa and they also became linear. 
tablet Since geometrical pottery ia older than the 
Total 1o2 7 realistic polychrome pottery this proves that tho 


geometrical pottery was made before 3750, 
date of the earliest linear writing, 
exeessDb-15 ak ai aoa ee i 
One king 
¥ ‘The detaila upon which this list is based are discussed in the Erpository Times for June, 1921. 
* Dates tc, are given in thick type, longths of reigns and dynasties in ordinary typo. 
* Reduced to 100 in my reckoning, 
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Relgning Dynasty 

Kis. Third Dynasty .. : 
Mexrtim A 
Lugnitarsi ... : 
Lucal...aga . , 
Enbi-Ashdar 

Total @ kings 


Tatal 
Erxece. Second Dynasty 
Lugalkigubnidudu..,  «. 
cago os iis 


ut-4 ki 
About sa Total 
ADAB i. asd cae 
Bewilaniemuntar 
Lugaldalu «.. = vee 
Mohasi ae 
Total 3 kings 


Tatal 
Ma-HEB a... * oe = 
AN-BO oe ae ee. 


Cee ee 


( Raat we 
About 4 kings. Total 


leneth in dispube 
ogth in disput Pee 
AKAAK (Opis)... a3 ae 

Una... ima hs a 
Undalula 
Urur... F “65 pac 
Giinit Saban bas aek 
Lai-al 
Gimil-Sin 

Total 6 kings 


Kia. Fourth os nesr ste 
Asug-Bau Fe ar 
GimilSim 40 sie ak 
r-[ltmbe if. ent 
eimodar ike se it 
Imu-Shaniash ia wl 
Naija a 

Thtal & kings. (Dynastic 
tablete differ for length of 
firstandthird reigns. The 
total ia doubtful but jis 
arrived at by the addition 
an one tablet) | 

Total 


pz] 


S. LANGDON 


Snruppak 
Tiagistrates 


Enbegal 


Us-NINA 


Akuryal 
Eannatim. 


Urukagina 


e 4 
Mace head with animal file decoration in 
Somer and Egypt 


Pictographealread y linear, as seen on mont- 
ments of Mesilim and pottery marks af 


Cylinder seal now in use in Sumer, Elam 
and Egypt 


Nar-mner and “Scorpion” King 


MENES, circa 3200 


Usaphais-Udmu 


Miebis-CAnnb 


7 | § 
ora ™ 
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Execu, Third Dynasty a 


Lugalesgrisi ai? 
(One king) 


Aoapk. Semitic Dynast aca 


SARGOW  ... on i. 
Manishtesn ... Sis ous 
NARAM-Sin (2795)... =... 
Shargalishurri (2739) 
Few months of disorder .., 


ary, 


ont 

Th 

7 Engilen 

56 Ur-e 

25 Lygalusum- 
zal 


Burt Pr 


Neterinuian 


Khafsekhemui. End of Second Dynasty, 
ere 2500) 





Igivi, Imi, Nani, Ehalula ... t+ Ueme 
Duet re! ae —~ wi foser, Thind Dynasty 
Cimil-Dur-Kib 18 Ur-Bau 

Total 12 kings (2700) 


Total = 1h7 
Extce. Fourth Dynasty .. 2675 

Urnigin ae ees $ Nammahni 
VOPR eee Sees 6 Ur-Niusun 
Kudda a —- i 6 at Lagas 
MISES a sw fi | 
Ur-Bablur ... te 7 ti 


Total & kits Ee 
Total 38 
Goriom! ... she tr w «$2649 
Imbia ae Et a3 i 
Ingisu ate fr ae 7 
Warlagaha ... rae ais & Gudea at 
Jarlagas = as 3(7) Lagas 
Sees ttee stata trenberecscratisiices Lugalanna- 
pen aaave eftPrecscreieeeterarerayes * tim at 
Herets eee: | : ? Unima 
caer nga Is =H 
S1-tin = 2a ade ’ 
(a) Lasiral... = ie i 
(6) Erridupisir ... aus ! 
fo) Arlagan... es a 
i 


(2) Saratigubiain (7) ass 





Total 125 
Euecw, Fifth Dynasty... ... 2524 
Utubegal * i... o=5 =e 


| el ee ee ee ee eo 


Total three kings? _—: 
Total 60/7 


Un Thin Dynasty ... ... 247d 
The length and nutber of kings of this dynasty are known, but not the order after the fourth name. 
; This number is ascertained by the summary of the number of kings who reigned at Erech in all the 
five kingdoms of Erech, and from the length of the break ‘on the Legrain tablet. 
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THE CUTTING AND PREPARATION OF TOMB- 
CHAPELS IN THE THEBAN NECROPOLIS 


By ERNEST MACKAY 


Jopeine from the large number of unfinished tombs in the Theban Necropolis, it would 
appear that in many cases the ancient Egyptian did not start on the work of constructing 
his tomb in early life, but set about it only on the signs of approaching age or perhaps the 
occurrence of an illness’. There are, moreover, a great number of tombs that at a cursory 
glance appear to be entirely finished, but in which a closer examination will discover a 
great deal left undone. It is within the bounds of probability that a tomb was constructed, 
plastered and painted or sculptured at different periods of the owner's life, that is, the work 
was stopped when funds ran low and was resumed later, This surmise, if correct, would 
agree with the eustom prevailing in Egypt at the present day in the matter of house- 
building, and it is supported by the fact that several of the Theban tombs have clearly been 
enlarged. But, be this as it may, there is proof that a great many of the tombs were 
hurriedly prepared for their occupants. Sculptured tombs were often left uncompleted, 
while other tombs have only partially cut chambers, the finished walls being plastered and 
painted as fur as could be done in the time. 

At a later period than those of the Theban tombe, if we are to trust Herodotus, an 
Egyptian corpse was not buried until ninety days after death, If such a custom prevailed in 
earlier times, it would, in the writer's opinion, have given ample time to cut and plaster 
the chambers and paint the scenes required in a chapel of moderate size and finish, and we 
actually have two good examples in the necropolis of Thebes of tombs in the process of 
being cut, plastered and painted all at the same time, In Tomb 229 (see Fig. 1, p. 155), the 
onter chamber is only partially eut, and yet a portion of one wall has been smoothly 
plastered over, squared and outlined in red with two figures and an elaborate table of 
offerings. Tomb 75 (Amenhotpe-si-se) has the end of the northern half of the outer 
chamber unfinished, showing both rough plastering and the rock, whereas the southern 
half of the chamber has been finished and its walls covered with seenes. This intensive 
method of finishing a tomb-chapel quickly may not, of course, have been reguls rly adopted, 
but the examples given illustrate how a tomb could be finished quickly in case of emergency. 

The following pages deal with the preparation of tomb-chapels in general and explaim 
in detail the technical side of tomb construction, which for thé study of a people is Just as 
important us the artistic side, but which for some reason has hitherto been sadly neglected. 








THe Currixe or Tomp-CHArELs. 
During the Eighteenth and later Dynasties the following seems to have been the usual 
method of cutting a rock tomb. A suitable face of rock having been selected, a rough-hewn 


| We have definite proof, however, that the tomb of Amenembét (No. 52) was completed long before 
his death, ‘The construction of a Royal Tomb also seems to have been begun early in the Pharaoh's life. 
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passage was made which was continued until the pre-determined length of the tomb was 
reached; see Pl, XXIII, Fig. 2, where the illustration shows the beginning of such a passage, 
which is about two feet square. A series of secondary enttings Wan then made m either 
side of the beginning of the passage, and ati right angles to it, for what is generally known 
as the onter chamber, Further in, if the tomb was to be a complex one, additional chambers 
were then cit, 

_ here were two methods of removing the stone when cutting the preliminary passage and 
these outer and inner chambers. The first was by hacking the rock away piece by piece: 
not at all a dificult task in the case of tombs eut in shaly rock. The tools used in cutting 
tombs in poor rock were simply hard stone mauls, whose cutting edges were either pointed 
or thisel-edged. Many such implements have been found in the débris outside tombs, and 
the tombs themselves bear no marks of having been ent with other tools, In the case of 
tombs ¢nut in harder rock, however, chisels or adzes of bronze were need, different sized 
points being employed for various kinds of work. The seeond method, which was probably 
that adepted in the case of harder stone, was one which can be seen illustrated in the lime- 
stone quarries a little north of the entrance to the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings’, 
Here large blocks of fairly hard stone were removed from the vertical face of the cliff by 
first cutting a narrow passage entirely round and above them and then splitting away the 
core left in the centre by means of wedges inserted in a line, ‘This method could be 
perfectly well employed in cutting a tomb-chamber, as the rock could be removed in large 
pieces which might subsequently be nsed for building purposes‘, Also, by first cutting the 
long preliminary passage, the masons obtained the necessary vertical faces to work against 
and in the proper directions to cut out halves 
of the future chambers. Thus two men could 
hew a passage around the opposite sides of one 
half of an intended chamber and meet in the 
middle at its end. Unfortunately there are but 
few tombs left unfinished at this stage now to 
be seen im the Necropolis, for, owing to lack of 
room, a tomb partly cut in one period and then 
left would be finished and utilized in another. 
We have, however, in the courtyard of Tomb 66 
a good example of how the rock was removed in 
large blocks, and an unfinished tomb (No. 229) 
shows the preliminary tunnel and the commence- 
ment of an outer chamber; see Fig. 1. The in- 
tended plan for the first portion of this latter 
tomb was i rectangular room with a roof 
supported by six square pillars, A long axial 
cutting was first made m the rock, running from east to west, and then one half of the 
outer chamber was commenced from the north side of the passage us a neat cutting, the , 
exact width of the chamber from the north wall to the face of the pillars; this was done in 





Fig. tr. Ground-plan of Tomb a29 at Thebes. 


' These quarries all appear to be of lobe date, Saite and Roman, 
' Stone suitable for building was doubtless as valuable in ancient times o- it is at the present day 
in Egypt. | 


to—2 
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order te obtain a suitable face forthe marking out of the two columns, The spaces between 
and behind the columns were then cut away, this work being done from the preliminary 
axial passage as well as in the cutting described above. For some reason the work was 
stopped at this stage, but enough was completed to show us the method of cutting out tomb- 
chambers with pillars. The other half of this chamber to the south of the passage was not 
begun, which goes to show that one half of a chamber was finished before the other half 
was attempted, We find corroboration of this in the inner chamber of Tomb 58, where 
the original tomb belonging to a man of the Eighteenth Dynasty was left partly un- 
finished and the tomb was taken over im both the Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasties', 
The shrine was evidently intended to be a large room provided with four colimmns, but only 
one side with its two columns was finished, the remaining half on the other side of the 
preliminary passage being untouched, except for a slight cutting which was afterwards filled 
in, presumably by the people who took over the tomb at a later date. 

In other tombs (Nos. 76, $8, 90, 115, ete.), also, we see this preliminary axin| passage. 
Tomb 76 (Thenuna) has an unfinished inner chamber with a floor that runs upwards m 
rough steps or inclines, showing how the rock was removed. The walls of the southern half 
of the outer chamber are in two stages of preparation, namely, mud-plaster and rough stone. 
The northern half has been finished and decorated with painted scenes, Tomb 90 (Nebamin) 
is practically completed, but a rough niche at the west is really an unfinished prolongation 
of the first axial cutting. 

In the course of tomb cutting, large fint boulders were sometimes met with. These 
were either removed from the wall and the holes filled up with mud and stones, or they were 
left ia situ and plastered over and painted (Tombs 16, 150, ete.), In the latter ease, these 
stones often interfered greatly with the straightness of a wall, but this could not be avoided, 
as flint is an impossible stone to cut even with a modern tool. Any attempt to remove 
such boulders was complicated by the difficulty that there was often no means of knowing 
how large the boulder would prove to be, Tomb 76 has a piece of a large boulder projecting 
from its eastern wall, which was left bare and unpainted. Flint boulders found in eutting 
the roof of a tomb were also left im artn, if of large size, and plastered over and painted, 
giving the roof an irregular appearance which sometimes is not unpleasing (Tombs 16, 
60, 147, 169, ete.), Advantage was taken of just such an irregularity of the roof in 
Tomb 968 (Sennafer); it was plastered and then decorated with a very free running design 
of a grape-vine with its leaves, tendrils and grapes, the whole giving a most charming 

Great care was taken in most of the tombs to ensure the exact alignment of the axial 
passage by drawing a line in red or black paint upon its roof, as may be seen in Tombs 166 
(Ratmoése) and 211 (Penéb). This line was probably set out by stretching a cord against 
the roof down the centre of the rough passage and then marking its direction. Offshoots 
were measured from this line to ensure an equal width to the passage thronghonut. The 
axial Line in Tomb 166 (red im colour) is painted upon a well-cut surface, but that in Tomb | 
211, which is black, closely follows the uneven surface of the roof, which isso very irregular 
as to cause the line in places to become quite vertical*. 


' The man for whom the tomb was originally cut was probably buried iu it, as some of his scenes and 
roof decoration are to be seen in the inner chamber. 

2 There is a series of red crosses on the roof of the main chamber of Tomb #6, whieli ia difficult 
to understand unless they were marks made by an overseer to show progress made and the rate of work. 
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In the Royal Tomb of Haremhab the roof line is missing, but offshoots are still to be 
seen miarked on the walls in black paint. In this tomb, in order to ensure the perfect 
straightness of the walls, the strange, but none the less effective, system was adopted of 
making a series of small holes in the rough rock of the proper depth and touching in their 
bases with black. The base of each hole, which is horizontal, is exactly half the width of 
the finished tomb from a line stretched along the axis of the tomb. When the architect 
had thus completed his survey, he could safely leave the walls to the masons, as the latter 
had only to ent away the surrounding rock between the holes and use » straightedge 
between the black marks that were then exposed on the surface, 

Lines were also employed to. mark out the roof of a vaulied chamber; a good example 
of this is to be seen in Tomb 211', The position of the spring of the vault having been 
determined, a horizontal line was first drawn around the chamber at this height. This line 
on the two end-walls was then divided at regulur intervals by short vertical marks, from 
which vertical offshoots were measured upwards to fix the eurve of the vault. A very fair 
degree of accuracy could be obtained by this method, as after the curve of the two end walls 
had been fixed, it was only necessary to stretch a cord between the corresponding points on 
the end walls to ensure the vanlt in the middle of the chamber being the proper height. 
Unfortunately, the tomb in which this method was followed was cut in very bad rock and 
the workmen were unable to finish it with any degree of accuracy. 

Tomb 166 provides an excellent example of how the roof of a tomb eut in hurd rock 
was levelled for plastering after it had been roughly hewn into shape. When the walls of 
the chamber had been trued up, a horizontal line in red pat was run along each with a 
large brush or rag wrapped around a stick, with the object of ensurimg the correct level of 
the roof, offshoots being measured vertically upwards from this line. From the appearance 
of the line in this tomb, it was ruled by means of a long straight-edge, whose level was 
taken from the foor* or, more likely, fixed by means of a plumb-bob level, Such a line for 
adjusting the levels of roofs may be seen in many tombs in the Theban Necropolis, the beat 
examples occurring in Tombs 63, 64, 86, 59, 91, 166, 224 and 229. 

The distances of these lines from the present ceilmmgs of some of these tombs are as 
follows : 


Tomb Depth of line from ceiling Cubit Palm Digit 
Sti Oty cern. | 0 ary 
Su S74 om. ] u 27 
Oo 304 om. u 5 ll 

166: 74 enn b 4 a2 

320 74) om. 3 — 


It would appear from the above table that the eubit standard used was the royal one*. 
The digit numbers and their fractions can be explained by errors in cutting the levels of 


' See PL AXIO, Fig. 1 (left, nearly half-way up). The photograph unfortunately shows only two of 
the vertical markings; the remainder are, however, quite clear to the eye. 

2 Tn most tombe, however, the floor seeme to hare been finished last. (7. Tomba Ti, 86, ete. 

* The royal cubit, the ancient unit of length, was equal to 52-3)0em, This was divided into 7 palms 
of 74725 om. or 28 digits of 1-6652] cm. The ordinary cubit was 44337 om., being 6 palms instead 
of 7. These measurements are taken from cubits in the Museums of Liverpool, Tarin and Cairo, the avernge 
of the three giving ua the above standard See Howarap Canrren, Report on the Tomb of Zeser-Ko-Ho in 
fournal, m1, 147-14, 
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the roofs, which plastering would eventually hide. Another source of inaccuracy is the 
octasional great thickness of the levelling lines, in consequence of which the writer had to 
take his measurements from their middle, whereas from the top may have been the 
correct distance, 

On the mud-plaster of the two side-walls of the second chamber of Tomb 77 there is a 
white horizontal line 63 em., or 1 cubit 1 palm and 17 digits, below the spring of the 
vaulted roof. The object of this line, which it should be noted is painted on the mud- 
plaster, was to secure a correct level for the plaster used to fill the crevices of the roughly 
ent vanlted roof; see PL XXIII, Fig. 5 (near the bottom), 

In four tombs! in the hill of Shaikh ‘Abd el-Kurneh, m which columns serve to support 
the roofs of the outer chambers, red lines are still visible down the middle of some of the 
columns. These lines must have been marked on vertical rock faces to show the masons 
where the columns were to be cut; to fix the width of a column all that was required was to 
measure with a rod on each side of such aline, This system of marking out the position and 
dimensions of columns was doubtless employed in nearly all the tombs, but im most cases 
the guiding lines haye been covered over with plaster and thus lost to view; see, however, 
Pl. XXII, Fig. 4, from Tomb 229%, 

Red lines were also employed to delimit architectural features im Tombs 87, 228 and 
229. In the first tomb a line is seen on the soffit of the door leading inte the second 
chamber, together with a vertical line in the middle of the frame on either side of the door, 
In Tomb 225 a mason’s mark is to be seen on the end-wall of the shrine, where lines were 
marked in red to show the stone-cutters the proper dimensions of the niche in the shrime. 
Another curious feature in this tomb is the outlining in red of an unfinished cavetto cornice 
above the niche, This could not have been intended for the guidance of the painter of the 
tomb, for, if the cornice was to be « painted one, all such marks would necessarily have been 
eovered over with plaster before the painting was commenced. Either the cornice was 
marked to show the proper height of the niche, or it was intended to cut or mould a cormce 
of plaster, which would require such marks to indicate where to apply the plaster. In the 
third tomb the line of an architrave is marked in red wpon the rock. 


THe PLASTERING oF ToMB-CHAPELS. 

After a tomb had been cut and squared, the walls were prepared for plaster, if the rock 
was of poor stone, or, if it was of good quality, for seulpture. 

It can be regarded as certain that the majority of the more important tomb-chapels 
were painted because the rock in which they were cut did not permit of their being | 
sculptured. The rock of the western desert at Thebes is a shaly limestone of varying quality 
which is fairly compact at and beneath the foot of the hills, but which, os one ascends, becomes 
more and more friable. Hence the sculptured tombs there, of which, alas, there are only 
too few, are situated at the base of the hills, and the paimted tombs are above them. 
On the western bank there is a district now known as the ‘Asisif, where the rock is very 
suitable for sculpture, but it contains tombs only of the Saite period or prior to the 





' Nos. 87, 80, 224 and 220, The last tomb has» mark resembling « afr sign upon an unfinished column. 
There seems to have been a similar mark on a finished column, 

‘Tn this illustration we have a good example of such « guiding line in the middle of the column and 
alao lines defining the edges. | 


Plate XXITI 





TECHNICAL DETAILS FROM THE PRIVATE TOMBS AT THEBES (1) 
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Eighteenth Dynasty’, The reason why this particular patch of ground was not utilized for 
tombs during the Eighteenth and Nineteenth—Twentieth Dyna: Hes is probably explained 
by the presence of the temples of Mentubotep IIT and of Hatshepsut, the approaches to 
which lead up from the river through the ‘Asisif 

In those few cases in which a tomb excavated in rock of good quality was painted, the 
surtice of the rock was dressed as smoothly as possible and then covered with a thin cont of 
plaster on which the colours wore laid. In two instances (Tombs 22 and a6), the colours 
were laid direet on to the rock without the latter bemg suitably prepared with a pore-filler ; 
with most unsatistactory results, for it led to a dulling of the colours, and, what is more 
serious, to considerable scaling, 

A. Mud-plaster, The method most commonly used, and that which has proved to be 
the most permanent, was to cover the rock walls with a thick layer of mud mixed with tibn 
(chopped straw) as a binding material. Upon this was laid a coat of lime-plaster or gypsum, 
of varying thickness, on which the scenes were painted. In those tombs which were eut in 
very friable rock, it was frequently impossible, owing to the nature of the stone, to obtain 
level surfaces for the walls; hence a great number of the painted tombs with walls of mud- 
plaster are very irregular, which is not the case with sculptured tombs. Another cause of 
irregularity in tomb walls is the contraction of the mud in drying, which pulled it away from 
the rock behind and produced an undulating surface, 

When, in the course of cutting a tomb, the rock was found to be very bad, holes were 
often filled up with pieces of limestone and mud-mortar, which were eventually hidden by 
the general layer of mud-plaster. In the case of very lurge holes, bricks and sometimes 
brick walls were built in: so in Tombs 44, 157, ete. 

Some mention should here be made of the tombs of Dér el-Medineh, which, with one 
exception that seems to be of an earlier date (Tomb 8, of Kha‘), belong exclusively to the 
period of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasties. Owing to the friable nature of the rock 
in the lower parts of this valley, it was found necessary in many places to line the chambers 
that were excavated for tombs with walls of sun-dried brick and barrel-vaulted ceilings of 
the same material. Hence the lower tombs consist mainly of simple chambers or cells; in 
some cases they were made entirely of mud bricks and stood in the open ut the foot of the 
valley. In many of the tombs built inside the rock, a hole was first excavated and lined 
with a single layer of brick; the onter chamber was then built on, and as a rule is found to 
have thicker walls than the inner one, as there was no rock face to support them. 

The bricks used for the barrel-vaulted ceilings of these tombs were evidently made 
for this express purpose ; they are thinner than those used for the Walls and also have a 
series of deep grooves running the length of the brick on both sides, made by the fingers 
of the moulder when the brick was atill soft. The object of these grooves was to ensure that, 
the bricks should adhere closely to the mud-mortar laid between them, as they were placed 
with their grooved sides against one another, their edges forming the concave and convex 
sides of the vaulting, In some of the tombs one layer of brick was employed for the roofs, 
but in others; two layers for greater strength (see Pl, XXII, Fig. 3). Such crooves in the 
bricks are not, really necessary in the construction of Vaulting, and are not used at the 
present day in Ezypt. In all cases, plain mud-mortar alone was used to bind the bricks 





' Lately a few Seventeonth Dynasty tombs, which are unpuluted, have been found at the cultivation 
end of the tAsialf, 
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together, and in those tombs which have been protected from the elements and other 
dangers, the vaulting seems as strong as when it was first put up. 

In an unnumbered tomb in the district of Dér el-Medineh there is a curious roof, half 
af rock and half of brick. The rock above the brickwork 1s in a very rotten condition and 
had to be supported by brick to prevent fragments falling. If the tomb had been finished, 
nud-plaster would have finally hidden this curious structure; see Pl. XXIV, Fig. 1. 

It # rather a difficult problem to decide whether or not wood centrmg was employed in 
building these vaulted tombs; if so, very marrow sections must have been used, as, in the 
case of those tombs which were builf in the rock, there was nob space enough left between 
the rock and the top of the vaulting to make it possible for the mason to build the 
roof from above. Owing to the irregularity of some of the vaulting, it. seems probable that 
a simple centring of loose bricks was the means by which these roofs were built, especially 
as this method is to this day employed in building the roofs of native houses at Aswan and 
in its neighbourhood. 

Occasionally, fine limestone gravel was mixed with the mud-plaster, producing a 
substance much lighter in colour, but, as we now know, not very durable. Rarely, 
limestone gravel was mixed with lime instead of mud, a plaster also not permanent in 
character. 

When the preliminary coating of mud was finished, it was left to dry before application 
of the final coat or coats, and in the process of drying it frequently came away from 
the rock and has been kept from falling only by its natural stiffness andl the fact that 1 
adheres to the roof and floor of the tomb, The thicker the coating of mud-plaster? the 
greater the contraction, but, by very reason of that thickness, the more likely is the wall to 
remain intact. On the whole, a mud-plastered wall when well rammed 1s.as durable as any 
other in an exceptionally dry climate like that of Egypt, There is one objection, however, 
to the use of mud-plaster, which the ancient Egyptian did not anticipate, namely that 
by removing pieces of it bodily it is easier to destroy than any other plaster. 

As a general rule, mud-plaster was faced with a coating of lime or gypsum-plaster in- 
order to provide a sufficiently smooth surface to take the colours, In ten tombs*, however, 
the final coating was of mud, a method only used in the latter end of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty and im Ramesside times, and its rareness even In those periods may be explained 
by the great difficulty of providing by its means a surface smooth enough to paint upon, 
owing to the tendency of mud, however carefully applied, to crack and roughen im drying. 
Paint applied to mud direct has a peculiar brilliancy which is unmistakable and can be 
recognised at onee on entering a tomb, ‘The reason of this is doubtless the non-absorbent 
properties of mud as compared with plaster, which has to be sized before it can be painted 
upon. A plain mud surface, however, is not so durable as a plaster one, the walls being soft 
and the tibn contained in the mud being exposed to the attacks of white ants. 

Before leaving the subject of this material, it is interesting to note that in Tomb 138 
(Nezemger), of the period of Ramesses II, a series of eight light mud buttresses was built 
against the mud-plastered long walls of the outer chamber to prevent their falling. These 
buttresses were built at the same time as the walls were plastered and are not later 
additions, the painted scenes being put between them, 

1 In some tombe the thickness has been found to be as much aa 20 em, 

+ Tombée 5, 7, 8 40, 81, 80, 111, 181, 217 and 250, In Tomb 40 the mud bax been rubbed down to an 
exceptionally smooth hard surface. 
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B. Lime or gypsum-plaster. A coating frequently applied to tomb walls was of lime or 
gypsum-plaster. It was generally used in those tombs which were cut in the harder rock 
and did not therefore require a very thick coating. The average thickness of such a plaster 
was Sem, In some tombs, doubtless forthe sake of economy, this kind of plaster was re- 
inforced with pieces of limestone, and in Tomb 155 (Antef), the lime-plaster is mixed in 
places with linen rags to bind the coating more firmly together. A lime or gypsum-plaster 
was also often applied as a coating to mud-plaster, aa it eould be provided with a very 
smooth surface with little trouble by the aid of a Hoat, the marks of which can be seen in 
many tombs. 

C. Hib-plaster. {th is a substance found in large rock pockets or basins in the desert. 
Tt consists of a kind of decayed limestone of alight yellow colour. At the present day it is 
largely employed as a coating for the inside walls of houses, as it can be rubbed down to a 
very smooth surface, It is difficult to paint upon direct, Occasionally an admixture of Ath, 
sand and lime was applied as an extra coating to mud-plastered walls, but it was not 
satisfactory owing to its softness, The few tombs in which this material was used are 
situated fairly near together and belong, with one exception, to the latter end of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty’, The close vicinity of a large pocket of Aih perhaps explains its nse 
in their preparation. Five of these tombs (Nos, 108, Li2, 175, 200 and 201) have Adb- 
plaster applied to all or a part of their walls, with, of course, the necessary thin coat of lime- 
plaster over it to take the colours. The walls of the remaining tombs are covered with 
alternate layers of mud and sib, noticeably in Tomb 181, some of whose walls bear three 
successive thin coats of plaster, namely, mud-plaster next to the rock, then a layer of Adib, 
followed again by a layer of mud. It is difficult to see why Aif was thus employed, con- 
sidering its defects, except that perhaps it was cheap, as it could be obtained on the spot, 
whereas mad had to be brought from a distance. 

In many tomb-chapels we find mud-coated walls associated with lime-plastered ceilings, 
a combination which was well suited to the case of tombs cut in very poor rock. After the 
walls were finished, the roofs were first coated with a thick layer of lime-plaster into which 
numbers of Hat limestone chips were then hammered while the material was soft. This 
conglomerate was then finished off with a smooth coat of lime or gypsum-plaster. The same 
method was followed with mud-plaster, but ceilings in that material are not common, except 
in the harder rock, because of the tendency of a thick coating of mud to drop when drying, 
owing to contraction and the weight of the stone in it, As a general rule, mud-plastered 
roofs are for these reasons somewhat thinly coated, while roofs with other kinds of plaster 
are generally very thickly coated and on that account are comparatively even?, 

In rare instances (the writer knows of only two examples, namely Tombs 63 and 181), 
a shelf waa cut along the sides of the tomb-chamber or chambers in order that the edges of 
the mnd-plaster of the ceiling should rest upon it in case it failed to adhere properly to the 
rock roof above. In the case of a small chamber, a mud ceiling of any considerable thickness 
would be greatly helped by such a support at the edges, 


' Tombs 38, 69, 103, 106, 138, 172, 175, 181, 200 and 201. The exception is Tomb 103, which is of the 
penod of the Eleventh Dynasty. 

* The mud ceiling of the outer chamber of Tomb 63 is-in some places over 30 om. thick and has fallen 
owing to its great weight. Such ceilings were made by applying successive coatings of mud-plaster as the 
preceding ones dried. 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch. vii, 21 
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A strange method of avoiding the use of stone in mud-plastered ceilings is to be seen in 
a few tombs of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasties, namely, Tombs 51, 111, 149 and 
1662; large pieces of dried donkey dung were inserted in the wet mud instead of stones, 
This material, though having no strength in itselfpyet has the advantage of being extremely 
light, and so a greater thickness. of mud could be applied through its aid in the cuse of 
a very uneven roof. It should be noted that in the well-known tomb of Menna (No, 69) 
pieces of wood resembling that of the date-palm were pressed into the mud-plaster of the 
roof of its outer chamber near the entrance. In Tomb 51, the nuts of the dém-palm were 
utilized in making the ceiling of the inner chamber of the tomb. 

The ceiling of a tomb, if of mud, seems to have been plastered before the walls were 
commenced, for in the ease of an unfinished tomb the roof is always finished and sometimes 
painted, whereas the walls may be untouched. In those tombs, however, which have mud- 
plastered walls and lime-plastered ceilings, it is evident that the coating of mad on the 
walls was applied first and allowed to dry before the work on the roof was started, a 
procedure which left no cracks due to shrinkage at the junction of ceiling and wall, 

In practically every case, it is evident that the first and preliminary coat of lime or 
mud-plaster was applied to the rock by the hands of the plasterer, as the finger marks show, 
in the form of deep grooves. For this kind of work the hand ts the best tool, as the 
plaster can be well pushed into cracks and fissures of the rock which could not be reached 
with any other tool. The final coat of plaster was certainly applied with the aid of a float, 
and where the plaster is exceptionally thin a stiff brush was probably also employed. In 
Tomb 91 there are quite obvious brush-marks. 

Occasionally, when the plastering was finished and the tomb-chapel was being painted, 
small defects appeared in the plaster which needed repairing. From the poor way in which 
these repairs were generally carried out, tt would seem that they were done by a man im- 
experienced in such work, probably bythe artist himself or his assistant. Sometimes, but 
fortunately only rarely, the mistake was made of applying a coat of lime-plaster over 
another coat already dry without first roughening the undercoat to afford a key-hold. 
A gool example of this mistake is to be seen in the inner chamber of Tomb. 148, where 
important sculptured work in plaster has suffered from the surface layer having fallen away. 

In some eases walls were plastered in three layers, as is especially noticeable in Tombe 60, 
69 and 139. In the former tomb, the walls were first covered with a mixture of lime and 
tibn, which was followed by a coating of mud and faced with a coating of lime-plaster. In 
Tomb 60 the first coat was of mud and tibu witha layer of Aib and lime over it, followed 
by a thin lime-plaster to take the colours. 

The final layer of lime-plaster varies considerably in thickness. In Tomb 52 an unusually 
thick coating of plaster was laid on the mud, in some places over 3 om. thick, On the other 
hand, in Tomb 68 the final coating of plaster was exceptionally thin, and appears to have 
been applied with a brush. 

The plastered faces of the unpainted or partially painted tombs in the Necropolis are of 
a light drab colour, which suggests that they were treated with a solution to fill up the 
pores, for the natural colour of lime or gypsum-plaster is a light grey or a pinkish-grey. 
There is no doubt that a pore-filler of some kind must have been employed, for the plaster 
could not otherwise have been painted. 


1 Tomb 149 hus been burnt out, and the hollows left by the dung are clearly viable, 
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It wonld appear from the evidence to be found in several tombs, and especially in 
Nos. 78 (Harembab) and 79 (Menkheper), that the plasterers often started work on the 
walls before the masons had finally finished cutting the chapel. In Tomb 78 the outer faces 
of two columns were plastered with a preliminary coating of mud, though their backs are still 
rough and in places not trimmed, nor even properly cut. 

Mud-plaster and lime-plaster were also employed for the construction of simple 
architectural features in a tomb-chapel, such as stelae, false doors, cornices, mouldings, ete. 
The use of lime-plaster for such a purpose was a comparatively simple matter, but the 
manipulation of mud presents many difficulties, A good example of a mud cornice can be 
scen at the entrance to the innermost chamber of Tomb 65, and there is a representation 
of a stela in raised mud-plaster in Tomb 75. Lime-plaster stelae occur m Tombs 21, 67, 75 
and 254, and there is an excellent representation of a false door in the same material in 
Tomb 100, Cornices of moulded lime-plaster can be seen in Tombs 29, 65, 100, 201 and 253. 

It is probable that the mud used for plastering tomb walls was as carefully selected and 
prepared for use as were the other substances employed. At the present day, the mud for 
good work is carefully sifted when dry and put into soak for three or four days before use. 
When straw is mixed with it, as is usual, this is also put with the mud to soak*, An 
interesting sidelight is thrown on this matter by the biographical stela of Anena (Tomb 81), 
in which, among other things, Anena says, “I made fields of elay in order to plaster Btistr 
tombs of the necropolis®” Tt is possible that in ancient times in Egypt a man who possessec 
a a plot of suitable clay permitted people to use it in the preparation of their tombs in order 

to obtain merit in the next world. It is considered an act of piety in Egypt at the present 
das to allow poor people the free use of mud for the purpose of building a house, etc. 





SCULPTURED Toss. 

Only im the case of a sculptured tomb was the ancient Egyptian anxious to obtain 
a really flat surface, asa rough wall was more adapted to a coat of plaster. An exceptionally 
good example of the dressing of a hard rock face to be sculptured may be seen in Tomb 166 
(Rafmose), The walls of the tomb were first roughly hewn into shape by means of chisels, 
two sizes being employed, whose cutting edges are shown by the marks left on the walls to 
have been 9 and 14 mm. in breadth respectively. The strokes lefi by these chisels are 
either vertical or oblique with the point running to the left as one faces the wall. The 
narrower chisel seems to have been used to remove the projecting pieces of rock, while the 
broader one was employed to face it, When the passages and chambers of the tomb were 
roughly squared off, the surface of the rock was dressed down to a smoother surface by 
means of an adze. That it was an adze that was used for this purpose is proved by the 
tool-marka showing none of the signs of shake, which are always present in the marks of 
tools used in conjunction with a mallet. An additional proof is that the adze strokes are 
always oblique, running from left to right or vice versa, whereas if a chisel is used with 
a mallet, the strokes always run in one direction only; for it is difficult to use a chisel 
properly with either hand, whereas an adze can be employed in this way, By the use of an 





' Mr Robert Mond is of the opinion that the presence of straw in mud-plaster or mud-brick turns 
it into a highly plastic clay by reason of the formation of colloidal bodies during the fermentation of 
the straw (Lecture at the Royal Institution: “The Mortuary Chapels of the Theban Nobles,” May 22, 1914), 

* Breasren, Aneent Records, 1, § 106. This actually refers to some of the Royal Tombs, but the same 
conditions must have held for the private tombe, 
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adge, which had an edge of 10 mm. in breadth’, an almost flat surface was produced, but not 
one sufficiently smooth to be sculptured, A last dressing was then given to the rock by 
means of a broad-bladed adze, which only took off a thin shaving of rock, leaving slight 
trasea here and there of the previous deeper chiselling. Before this last bit of tooling wns 
done, however, cracks and flaws in the rock were filled in with lime-plaster, the surface of 
which was levelled together with the rock surface; see PL XXIV, Fig. 4 (Tomb 55), where 
the small white marks represent plaster. Finally, a thin coat of wash was laid on the wall 
to conceal the porous face of the plaster and to hide any tool marks that were left. In other 
sculptured tombs the final coat of wash was applied after the wall was carved, and not 
before, It was probably found easier to apply a wash all over than merely to fill up the pores 
of the rock with a solution. Limestone requires a very large amount of pore-fller to make 
it fit to take a water-paint. This was fully realized in the earlier periods, but the tendency 
in later times, and especially in the Saite and Ptolemaic periods, was to apply an excessively 
thick coating of plaster to the sculptures, with the result that much detail was lost. 

In the tomb-chapel of Ramise (No. 55), we can clearly see the stages in the completion 
of a wall by an artist-seulptor. In this tomb, and also in others, after the broad-bladed ailze 
already alluded to had produced a uniform surface, an abrasive stone or other such material 
was rubbed over the wall to make it still smoother. This is to be seen in other tombe, 
e.g. Nos. 31, 48, 53, 56, 57, 100, 125, ete. As was doubtless intended, this procedure effaced 
the very slight marks left by the adze, but did not entirely do away with the marks left by 
the original chiselling, which it was evidently not thought necessary to remove completely. 

The finished and rubbed-down wall was next set out with red lines into squares, on which 
the designs and figures to be carved were outlined in black paint; see Pl. XXIV, Fig. 3 
(Tomb 55). The background between the figures was then cut down to a depth of about 
three millimetres by means of a fine-edged chisel, and was then rubbed down again with an 
abrasive to remove the chisel marks, thus leaving a series of figures outlined im relief with 
aquare edges. After this preparatory process had been completed the edges of the reliefs 
were rounded off, for which purpose a knife or hand chisel was einployed, as is shown by 
the smoothness and regularity of the cuts, there being a total abaence of the jump-marks 
which are bound to occur with the use of a mallet or hammer. When all the square edges 
had thus been neatly rounded off, attention was paid to the modelling of the minor details, 
such as the fingers of the hands and the more prominent muscles, etc. Tt seems that 
no particular plan was followed as to the parts of the walls or figures to be finished first, for 
«1 some cases the feet of several figures were completed before even the background was 
cut down on other parts of the same wall. 

In ‘lomb 257 (eastern wall of outer chamber), the outlines of the figures were first 
roughly cut with the point of a flat-edged chisel*, with which a hammer was evidently 
employed, as each cut is separate and short, making the outline appear slightly serrated. 
When all the outlines had been cut in this way, a thin chisel or graver with a very sharp 
cdge was used, without a hammer so as to make as broad and as smooth a eut as possible*. 


1 ‘The average width of the adzes used has been found from measurements made in a number of tombs 
to be 11 mm. 

? "The marks left by this chisel vary from 2 to 2 mm, in breadth, but from various indications it would 
appear that a wider chisel than this was employed, and that it was used obliquely and with only one of the 
points marking the rock. 

> A hand chisel seema to have been generally employed for this special work. 


Plate XXTV 





TECHNICAL DETAILS FROM THE PRIVATE TOMBS AT THEBES (11) 
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The Ramesside work in this tomb is of the relief en crewe typé, that is, the limbs and the 
body are incised in the stone with the modelling just level with or below the general surface 
of the wall. The preliminary modelling of the limbs was accomplished by placmng the edge 
of the chisel in the middle of the space between the two incised outlines and cutting towards 
these. This method left a sharp ridge down the centre of the limb, which was afterwards 
smoothed off and rounded over, There is no trace in this tomb of the firures being first 
outhmed in red or black. The sculptor seems to have outlined his figures without anything 
to guide him, which argues considerable courage on his part. It is, however, conceivable 
that outlines were first marked in with a loose colour which could easily be brushed off. 

In many sculptured tombs it was not considered at all necessary to remove the chisel 
marks from the skirting of the walls, though the rock prepared for carving on the upper 
parts of the walls might be worked exceptionally smooth. An otherwise well-dressed wall 
is, therefore, frequently found to be very rough and badly dressed along the lower edge, as 
in Tomb 36, which was probably left so with a view to its being painted in broad bands of 
colours, as was frequently done. 

As stated above, flaws in the rock were filled in with lime-plaster, which was trimmed 
and sculptured to match the surrounding rock, In many instances, however, Haws and 
fauits in the rock were much too large to be satisfactorily dealt with in this way, and 
recourse was had to the expedient of cutting out the defective part and neatly inserting 
a limestone block in its place, seeured with a lime-cement. hese blocks were inserted 
before the rock surface was dressed down. Good examples of the insertion of atones in this 
manner are to be sean in Tombs 11, 36, 39, 55 and 65. Inset stones are nearly always 
irregular in shape, though their edges are straight and slightly bevelled. It appears from 
this that the mason cut away only the bare limits of a rock flaw and inserted a stone of the 
required shape. This must have cansed an unnecessary amount of trouble, one would think, 
as an exactly square or rectangular hole could be more easily filled with a corresponding 
stone than an irregular one, It must be admitted, however, that the inset stones fit the 
apertures fairly well; see Pl, XXTV, Fig. 4 (Tomb 55) and Fig, 2 (Tomb 36). 

In a few instances the mason, in cutting out a tomb, found that whereas at one end of 
a chamber the rock was of excellent quality it was extremely poor at the other end. In 
auch a case, a thick layer of the poor rock was removed and a limestone wall was built up 
in its place, In Tomb 39 nearly the whole of one of its inner shrines had to be built up in 
this way, as the masons found a poor stratum of rock at the end of the tomb. The same 
method was adopted on a smaller scale in Tomb 20. 

In Tomb 57 (Khafemhét) there are two interesting examples of large inset stones, In 
the course of cutting the outer chamber, a large natural fissure or flaw was found in one of 
the walls, extending about half way across the ceiling. A large stone measuring 90 by 60 em. 
was cut and fitted into the wall, and two stones, which together measure roughly 98 by 
91 cm., were inserted m the ceiling. To prevent the two blocks in the roof from falling, 
their edges were cut slightly wedge-shaped so as to engage the surrounding rock which was 
similarly cut to fit them. One end of each of these two stones was also made to reat on the 
top of the large block inserted m the wall. The latter has now fallen, but the two ceiling 
stones still remain im situ, which is good testimony to the skill of the mason who put them 
up, To fit mm two blocks of stone in this way satisfactorily must have been a somewhat 
difficult proceeding. As their edges are wedge-shaped, the man who put them up must 
have cut a hole in the roof deeper than the thickness of the blocks in order that they might 
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drop properly into place. A certam amount of surplus stone was evidently left on what were 
to be the exposed faces of these two blocks, and this: was trimmed off afterwards when the 
roof was levelled, This is proved by one of the stones having a slight projection at right 
angles along part of its end, which projection forms part of the wall of the tomb. 

QOecasionally the walls ofa sculptured tomb were covered with a thin etnece coating, on 
which the various colours were applied. It should be mentioned before proceec ing further 
that all carved walls were intended to be painted, and that im only one tomb, as far as 18 
known, was it possibly intended to omit painting the sculptured scenes. This is the tomb 
of Rafmose, which is unfinished, and even in this case it is nob at all certain that its 
sculptured walls would not have been coloured eventually, if time had permitted. A few 
walls in carved relief show indications that the coat of stuceo was a fairly thick one, and im 
some cases it has destroyed a certain nmount of detail, so that one wonders why it was ever 
put on at all and the paint not applied on the rock surface itself. It seems, however, that 
some difficulty was found in applying colours direct to stone, perhaps owing to the great 
absorbent powers of limestone, which would take wp all the moisture of the paint, meluding 
ite fixative, and leave the colour ina powdery form. on the suriace', Most sculptored tombs 
now show very little trace of their original colouring, which remains only in some of the 
hollows of the reliefs and in other well-protected parts. 

Sculptured plaster. A peculiar method of working im relief on plaster was extensively 
used in this necropolis in Ramesside times, It appeared first in the Kightcenth Dynasty, 
but does not seem to have become popular during that period, probably owing to its being 
consideredl a very poor and cheap imitation of rock sculpture. The rock face was covered 
with a thick coating of lime-plaster, and before this coating had dried, and sometimes after, 
the scenes and inscriptions were modelled or carved in it, There is no doubt that very 
effective resulta could be obtained in this manner, and one of the best examples of this 
kind of work in the Necropolis is to be seen in the Ramesside tomb, No, 148 (Amenemopet), 
which, though badly destroyed, yet has some excellent relief work left in its outer chamber, 
Another good example, though the work is poor compared with that in Tomb 148, is the 
remarkably well-preserved Ramesside tomb, No, 23 (Thoy). With the exception of these 
two tombs, the majority of examples of relief in plaster show evidence of poor execution, 45 
is to be expected of Ramesside work. 

The processes gone throngh in this form of sculpture were as follows :—The figures and 
scenes were modelled as far as possible before the setting or hardening of the plaster 
prevented further work m this direction. Cutting was then resorted to, leaving 4 very 
porous and pitted surface which had to be coated over with a fine slip to make it smooth 
when the work was completed. Tomb 26 (Khnemembhab) is an excellent example of an 
unfinished tomb showing these various stages of work. It is quite evident that in this 
tomb, and probably in most of the others carved in plaster, a slow-setting material was 
employed, which most likely contained a large proportion of lime mixed with « little 
um, 

‘Tomb 26, though a very large one and made for an important personage—Khnemembhab 
was Overseer of the Treasury of the Ramesseum—yet affords stnking evidence how 
Egyptian craftsmanship had deteriorated even in the Nineteenth Dynasty, This tomb is 

' Another probable objection was that in order to paint direct on stone it wos first necessary to have an 
exceptionally good surface, which meant much time and tronble, wheresa by applying a thick wash to the 
walls thie extra toll was avoided. 
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cut in rock quite equal in quality to that of the tomb of Ratmése, and yet the sculptor 
preferred to smear the surface of the limestone with a coating of thick plaster and execute 
his work in that material. The only exeeptions that he made were the jambs of the entrance 
doorway and those parts of the wall facing the door which were well lighted; on these parts 
he carved in the rock itself. The cost of sculpture ss compared with painting must have 
been considerable, Tt is true that some attempt was occasionally made to utilize the rock 
43.8 material to work in, but only the simple outlines of the figures were carved in the 
stone, and to these figures a coat of plaster was applied, in which the limbs and faces were 
modelled or cut, Thus we have here a series of figures which were cut in two materials, the 
upper layer being plaster and the lower one stone. That this curious form of technique: is 
not, as it were, an accident is shown by the fact that it can be seen in another tomb, No. 105 
(Kha‘emopet). Here there are similar figures cut in relief in good rock, but with a thick 
coating of plaster spread over them. ‘The surface of the rock-cut figures was purposely left 
rough so as to afford a good keyhold for the plaster, Unfortunately, whereas Tomb 26 
definitely belongs to the time of Ramesses II, this tomb can be only tentatively assigned to the 
Nineteenth Dynasty, which makes it impossible to decide whether the work in the two 
tombs belongs to the same reign, and, perhaps, to the same craftsman, 

Another tomb (No, 23, that of Thoy already mentioned) affords an example of this 
system of carving in plaster Instead of direct upon the stone, which in this tomb also was of 
fairly good quality. Simple work, such as hieroglyphic ¢haracters, was in most cases cut 
direct in the stone, but more complex work was first outlined in the stone and then heavily 
plastered, the latter serving as a relief From the roundness of the edges, absence of 
scratches and other indications, it would appear that the plaster was modelled when soft 
and not cut after it was dry. 

There are, as before mentioned, but few tombs of the Eighteenth Dynasty where plaster 
was employed as a material in which to work in relief When it was so used, it was 
generally only on the jambs and lintels of the doorways leading into the inner chambers of 
painted tombs, The best examples at present known are Tombs §2, 85, 97, 99 and 188. In 
the first of these tombs (Amenembét), the statues of the owner and his wife are moulded in 
plaster on a rough core of rock, and the doorway in the west wall of the outer chamber and 
the lintel above the niche in the shrine are also decorated with reliefs moulded or ent in 
plaster. Tomb 85 (Amenembab) has two figures in relief upon the plaster jambs of the 
doorway leading into the inner chamber. Parts of Tomb 65, which was usurped and 
replastered in late Ramesside times (Imisibe), were also originally carved in plaster*, 
There can be little doubt that the idea of cutting reliefs and incised figures in plaster 
is derived from the compulsory use of that material in filling up flaws in the rock walls of 
tonibs that were intended to be sculptured in the usual manner, in which case the sculptor 
had to eut or mould small surfaces of plaster in the course of his work in order to make the 
scenes and figures continuous and unbroken, 

In the inner chamber of Tomb 189 (Nekhtdhéut), which is of Ramesside date, the walls 
are in places plastered with a mixture of mud, chopped straw and a little lime, in which 


* Wigs, of which tany excollent examples may be seen in Tombs 18, 64, 79, 100 and 15%, are 
excepted, 

* Tt waa begun as a sculptured tomb, The north wall was sculptured by Nebaman, the original owner, 
but, owing to the bad state of the rock, it was found necessary toemploy plaster and carve in that material. 
Despite the difficulties the work is very good. 
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eurions material inseriptions and figures were cut, This tomb is the only example of carving 
in mud that the writer has found. 

It is quite possible, though a search for indications of this has proved unsuccessful, that 
the plaster was applied to the rock surface bit by bit for convemience in modelling. If the 
whole surface of a wall were plastered at one time, the greater part of the plaster, even if 
slow-setting, would certainly be useless for modelling purposes and could only be cut, and even 
then with difficulty. The method of applying plaster to a limited surface at a time has been 
found by the writer, in the course of restoration work, to be a very conventent one, for even 
after it has set, plaster can be carved with a certain amount of ease with the use of 
a hammer and chisel as long as it is still damp, When it is quite dry, however, it is prone 
to break away in small pieces. 

Carved plaster work is very common in the Tombs of the Queens, where the finest 
example is to be seen in the inner chamber of Tomb 36, In these tombs even purely 
ornamental work, such as ‘heker friezes, ete., was cut in plaster, 
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EXCAVATIONS AT TELL EL-AMARNA: 
A PRELIMINARY REPORT 


By Proressor T. ERIC PEET, M.A. 


During the past winter, after an interval of seven years, the Society has succeeded in 
resuming excavation in Egypt, The site chosen was the so-called Tell el-Amarna’, where 
he the mounds which cover the remains of the city of Akhetaten, built by Akhenaten 
(Amenophis TV) about 1370 5.c. and abandoned within twenty-five or thirty years. The 
staff of the expedition consisted of Messrs A, G. K. Hayter, F. G. Newton, A, R. Perry, 
P. L. O. Guy and the writer, The first task was to transfer the furniture and excavating 
equipment from our old house at Abydos to the new site, This tiresome preliminary was 
undertaken by Mr Hayter and Mr Perry, who arrived in Egypt shorily before the end of 
the year, and completed the transference on January 15. Work was begun, after a short 
initial survey of the site, on January 18, and continued without interruption until 
Mareh 23. The main body of workmen consisted of forty skilled men from Kuft and 
Kurneh, all of whom have been with us for some years. To thése were added a few of the 
more intelligent inhabitants of the neighbouring villages, and a force of over 150 boys and 
girls for carrying. The introduction of girls, never used by us at Abydos, is explained by 
the fact that in the district round Tell el-Amarna women hold a distinctly lower position 
in the eyes of their men-folk than in the villages further south, and consequently do much 
more of the hard work. 

An expedition sent out to a site which is already well known and partly worked should 
of necessity have some definite objects in view, and possibly some hypotheses to test, 
though, at the same time, the more open the minds of its members on the subjects con- 
cerned, the more correct arid valuable the results are hkely to be. An excavator who goes 
out determined to prove that A is B is liable to distort the evidence quite unconsciously, 
to belittle what does not fit in with his hypothesis, and to magnify that which does. In this 
way he may do a very serious disservice to his science, Entering as we did upon a site 
which bears on some of the most thorny problems of Keyptian history and religion, we 
endeavoured to free our minds from every kind of prejudice. The main objects of the 
expedition, apart from possible modifications which might be introduced by unexpected 
discoveries, were as follows: 

1, To continue the systematic clearing of the town site, begun by the German 
excavators in 1907-14*, to gather, if possible, new details as to the architecture and 
arrangement of the houses, to learn more of the life of the Inhabitants, and to secure objects 
for Museums, 

2. To throw fresh light on the numerous difficult problems raised by the so-called 
religious revolution of Akhenaten. 

' This senseless misnomer has gone too far to be rejected. 

* See Mittheilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellechaft (hereinafter M.D.O.G.), Nos. 34, 48, 30, 62, 55 
and 57. 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch, vi, 2u 
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3. To investigate the question of dating, and in particular to determine whether the 
site had been occupied before the reign of Akhenaten, and whether it was ever reoecupied, 
either partially or wholly, after the great abandonment which so soon followed its 
foundation. In this connection it was of vital importance to examine the date, from the 
Egyptian side, of the Aegean pottery fragments found on the site at various times, 

It will readily be recognized that the two last objects are distinctly controversial in 
character, and that all evidence which bears on them must be viewed with the closest 
observation and the strictest impartiality. 

In the deseription of the season’s work which follows it will be convenient to adopt a 
geographical arrangement’, detailing separately the work done on the various portions of 
the site, but in each case discussing the bearing of that particular section of the excavation 
on the problems stated above. 

Excavations were made in four distinct’ parts of the site. Firstly on the old town 
mounds, secondly in a small walled village situated in a valley of the sandy foot-hills, two 
kilometres east of the town mounds, thirdly in the tomb-chapels which lie on the slopes of 
these foot-hills, and fourthly im the rubbish mounds of the Palace of Akhenaten. 


1. Toe Town Mowunps. 

The excavators of the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft bad devoted four seasons to these 
mounds, which lie on the edge of the cultivated land, and are about seven kilometres m 
length and less than two kilometres in breadth, They had begun at the south end on the 
side furthest from the cultivation, and had followed for nearly a kilometre and a half a broad 
road running north and south, which they named the Street of the High Priest, after the 
owner of one of the finest houses found in it. This portion of the site they found much less 
disturbed by the modern sebakh-diggers than that nearer the fields, and it had the further 
advantage of obviously containing the greatest number of large houses, In addition to 
clearing this long strip our predecessors had worked a strip at right angles to it, running 
from east to west, and comprising the two edges of a broad flat watercourse, at present 
dry, which cuts the site in two. [t was manifest that our work must be a direct con- 
tinnation in some direction of the old. It further seamed advisable to choose and clear a 
solid block of buildings, rather than to continue the method of pushing ont along straight 
lines, or, in other words, to clear a quarter of the city rather than another street, With 
this in view we began work in the angle left by the German excavations near the con- 
verging point of squares N. 48, O, 48, N. 49 and 0. 49 of the German survey, with the 
intention of working eastwards and southwards, and thus clearing the whole block of 
buildings which lies between the High Priest Street and another roadway roughly parallel 
to this and west of it, whose existence had long been suspected’, This roadway we have 
for reference purposes named Street A. In order to determine its position and length an 
elaborate series of trenches was opened in it, beginning at its north end, where it debouches 
into the broad valley mentioned above, which cuts the city in two, Southward the road 
was traceable for a distance of 300 metres, and future excavation will follow it even further, 
It should be stated here that this roadway, like all others as yet found on the site, was not 

1 Throughout this article the words north, south, ete. are used in the sense in which the local native 
employs them, north indicating the direction in which the Nile happens to flow at this partioular point of 
its course, sath the opposite direction, and. ao on, The bearing of this “local north” is about 30° east of 
true north, 

? W.D.O.G., No, 95, 8-9. 
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paved or laid m any way, its surface consisting simply of the soft sand of the low desert 
Between this street (Street A) and the High Priest Street our excavations revealed in 
the northern portion a number of good houses with extensive gardens, sometimes with 
wells and summer-houses in them, and high garden walls on the Street A frontage. Very 
similar was the arrangement in the centre of the block. Here, unfortunately, we were 
unable, through lack of time, to complete the excavation of the houses themselves, though 
the frontage walls on Street A were traced out, and the position of the wells was indicated 
by depressions in the ground. The conditions at the south end of the block were, however, 
very different. Here there had apparently existed a street uniting Street A and the High 
Priest Street, and running at right angles to them, Down thia street a stream of water 
has made its way in rainy seasons, and has gradually washed away the outer walls of the 
houses on the north side of the street, These houses form the south frontage of our block. 
The finest of them is that which stands at the corner of this cross street (Street C) and 
Street A. This is shown by the inscriptions on the side-posts of one of its doors and on the 
niches in its North Loggia to have belonged to RaCnafer, the Master of the King’s Horse, 
It was the finest of the houses which we excavated, and its description will serve as a type 
of the larger houses in the quarter. It possessed, moreover, a special interest from the 
excavator’s point of view, because it was evident from the first that we had here to do with 
a building which had undergone considerable alteration, and which might yield some of 
the chronological evidence the securing of which was one of our chief objects at Tell 
el- Amara. 

The house was roughly square (see Pl, XXVI, Fig. 2, taken from the east, and plan on 
PL. XXV). On the west it is bounded by Street A, which, however, does not run 
parallel to the wall of the house, On the south lies Street C. The water which from time 
to time has found its way along this street has seriously damaged the south walls and 
rooms of the house. To the east is an enclosure with granaries and well, while to the 
north is a garden containing a second well’, The house is entered by a luw flight of steps 
on the north, These lead through a small anteroom into the long narrow North Loggia. 
The door between the anteroom and the loggia had side-posts of stone, the bases of 
which are still in position (visible in the photograph), while the upper portions were 
broken into hundreds of fragments found lying scattered about the loggia. These side- 
pests were inscribed with a short adoration of the Aten by the Muster of the King’s 
Horse, Ratnifer. Tn the lopeia itself two circular limestone column-bases are still in 
position, and it is probable that two more have been removed from between these, so that 
the roof was originally upheld by four columns, doubtless of wood. In the outer wall there 
wus, to judge by the evidence of other houses, a long low window. At the west end were 
two sinall rooms opening off the loggia, but reduced by the proximity of the street wall to 
mere closets. In the centre of the south wall is the great doorway, 244 m. broad, which 
leads into the Central Hall. ‘The threshold is of limestone, and in its centre is still visible 
the outline of a rectangular centre-post, dividing the doorway into two halves fitted with 
sepamte doors. In the wall of the loggia, one on each side of the doorway, and at 2:40 m. 
from it, are two of the shallow niches which are such a strange yet invariable feature of 
the Tell el-Amarna houses. These niches are always coloured; in this case they are entirely 
red. In some houses they are divided into three vertical panels of equal breadth, the 

' This perhaps belonged to a house now destroyed. 
22—2 
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centre one being yellow and the two outer ones red. On the wall, on each side of the two 
niches, is a vertical inscription in coloured hieroglyphs on a yellow ground, giving the name 
and tithes of Ranier. 

The Central Hall is peculiar in that it contains only one limestone column-base, and 
that of very large size (diameter 1:05 m.) and unsymmetrically placed, it being slightly to 
the west of the centre of the Hall (left half just visible in photograph), The countersinking 
in this base for the wooden column has a diameter of only 42 cm., 30 that the base itself 
must have served as a kind of circular seat in addition to supporting the column. In the 
west wall of the Central Hall are two doorways; the more northerly gives access to a flight 
of stairs, once shut off by a door, and leading on to the roof, while the other leads to the 
West Loggia. This Inst is very small in comparison with the North Loggia, and has 
obviously undergone considerable modifications at some time. Thus, at its north end, a 
rather pretentious doorway gives access to what is now a mere dark closet under the stairs, 
Several indications lead us to suspect that this was not the original arrangement, and that 
the rectangular space in which the stairs now stand was once a room. Almost more 
puzzling is the south-west corner of this loggia. Here, in the west wall, is a door leading 
out into the useless triangular space between the house wall and the street wall, But this 
ia not the worst. This doorway has an older threshold at a lower level, perhaps that 
represented in various parts of the house, and known to us as the “43cm, level!” But the 
passage through the door at this level is blocked by what look like the remains of the 
wall of a cireular granary, which must be older than the loggia wall and its doorway, since 
its lower courses pass right underneath them, There is no difficulty in understanding that 
this part of the house was built over remains of earlier granaries which the new builders 
did not trouble to destroy completely; but why they should have made a doorway and yet 
have left it partially obstructed by an earlier wall passes comprehension. 

The remainder of the house consists of a series of small rooms reached from the Central 
Hall, and in part damaged by water. Along the south side, for instance, are the remains of 
what the German excavators have called the Square Chamber, with two rooms opening off 
at either end of it, We found no trace of the usual bathroom, thongh in a house of this 
size it can hardly have been lacking. Nor did we find the ablution slab which is generally 
present in the Central Hall; doubtless the stone has been carried away for building 

East of the house lay the well and granaries, Here considerable modifications of the 
original arrangement have been made, Thus two of the granaries have been cut down level 
with the ground, filled up with rubbish*, and built over with poor walls, The well, too, 
must have been filled up and built over, for we found traces of a long room with three 
columns covering its southern half, one of the column-bases actually overlapping its edge.” 

It was evident from the first that this house offered, by reason of ita various recon- 
structions, an admirable opportunity for testing a pein) which we were most anxious to 
‘examine, namely the possibility of there having been a settlement on this site before the 
time of Akhenaten. On the one side we have the king's own statement" on the boundary 
stelae to the effect that he built his city in a place which “belonged to no god, to no 
goddess, to no prinee, to no princess,” which has been interpreted as meaning that the site 
was uninhabited before the time of Akhenaten; and on the other hand we have the state- 

! Further excavation is needed to decide this point, 

2 This rubbish contained mud-sealings of Akhenaten. 4 Davies, £f Amara, Vv, 29. 
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ment of Borchardt! that “we may no longer assume that Amenophis [V sought out for the 
foundation of his town an absolutely ‘clean spot,’ an area which had never been dwelt in.” 
This last opinion is based on the fact that the German excavators found “at some points in 
the Wadi" traces of earlier building under the stratum of Amenophis IV's time.” The - 
traces were slight and no means were found of accurately dating them. 

It was therefore of the utmost importance to try to determine the life-history of 
House Q. 49.18 by excavating beneath its floors, For this purpose two areas were marked 
out, one in the centre of the North Loggia, clearly sean in Pl. X XVI, Fig, 2, and the 
other in the east half of the Central Hall, where it was possible to go down without damage 
to existing walla. In the loggia excavation the following section was obtained, the level of 
the final brick-flooring of Ra¢nifer’s house being taken as zero, and the depths noted im 
centimetres below it (see Pl. XX VI, Fig. 1): 


O—10 Brick floor (A), 100—102 Clean sami. 
1O—14 Clean sand. 102—104 Mud floor (D. 2, immediately below d in 
I4—43 Made earth containing broken brick and photograph), 

potuherds 104—107 Clean sand. 

43—44 Floor of mud (B), | 10T—112. Thick mud floor (E), 
44—i5 Olean sand L12—114 Clean aand. 
65—82 Rubbish, mostly broken brick, | 114—118 Mud floor (F), 
f2—84 Floor (C) of mud containing chopped straw. | 1IS—ISS Rubbish containing broken brick and 
#4—98 Clean sand and smal] pebbles. | potsherds. 
S6—10) Mud floor (D. 1}, without straw, 138 Virgin sand. 


This remarkable section was taken one metre south of the centre of the north wall of 
the loggia, Further towards the centre of the room the strata had been in parts considerably 
disturbed, and only Floors A, B and E cover the whole area of the excavation, The earliest 
floor that can be brought into eonnection with the walls in this part of the house as they 
now stand is Floor C, all the lower floors having been cut through in laying the founda- 
tions of the north wall of the loggia, whereas the plaster of C was taken right up to the wal] 
and rounded off against it. Floor B, however, is of greater importance, for it fixes the 
“43 em. level,” which is marked by the lower and earlier thresholds of the two doorways 
leading from the North Le gyia into the two small chambers to the west, and possibly also 
by the earlier threshold in the south door of the West Loggia referred to above. 

The excavation in the Central Hall was almost equally fruitful. Here, in the exact 
centre of the room, we exposed the section: 

O—S Brick floor at same level as Ain North | 55—70 Rubbish containing pottery, 





Loggia (Floor A), 0-85 Brick floor (Y¥), very unevenly laid. 
8&—30 (lean sand, ~§&—90 Rubbish and sand. 
20—55 Rubbish with limestone chips and pottery, | 90—92 Thin mud floor (2). 
I) Top of remains of earliar house walls still | 92 Virgin sand, 
two to three courses high, 


In addition to floors, remains of two walls were also found, one running from east to 
west, and the other from north to south, together with two limestone column-bases, one of 
which is probably in its original position. The earliest floor connected with theae walls was 


1 M.D.6.4,, No, 50, 9, | , | | 
The now dry watercourse referred to above, which eut the site in two and destroyed a large tumber 
of ite houses, 
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the mud floor Z, which, however, is not found south of the east-and-weat wall. The brick 
floor ¥ dates from the main period of oteupation of the house to which the early walls 
belonged, for on it rest the column-bases. It seems to have no counterpart in the North 


It will easily be understood that these sections with their various walls and floors 
present a very intricate and interesting architectural problem, which can be followed out im 
all its details only when more of the floor area has been opened up, as it must be next 
season, Our main object, however, was to ascertain whether any of the earlier walls and 
floors could be definitely assigned to a date earlier than Akhenaten. With this end in. view 
the floors in the North Loggia, once their succession had been ascertained by section, were 
slowly worked off by hand, one by one, the objects from between each pair of floors being 
very carefully separated. The result, when these came to be examined, was unfortunately 
negative: the finds consisted entirely of rough and mostly very small potsherds. Those 
which came from under Floor E were quite indistmguishable from those found ander 
Floor A, and not a single piece of distinctive pottery was found at any level. A hieratic 
ostracon from a wine jar, found under Floor A, was complete except for the date, which we 
were unable to recover despite careful search. 

This result, though negative, is not without significance. In the first place we have the 
fact that the pottery from the lowest floor is indistinguishable from that found beneath 
the uppermost, or Indeed from any handful of sherds picked up on the site. Now although 
no Egyptologist would be unwise enough to claim that he could distingmish « boxful of rough 
sherds of Amenophis III from a similar boxful of the date of Akhenaten, unless by good 
fortune certain distinctive types happened to be present, yet we are prepared to say that 
the sherds from the lowest stratum cannot differ by very many years from those found in 
the upper, so close is the resemblance. At any rate these earlier sherds have none of the 
features typical of the pottery of the Middle Kingdom. 

In the second place, our section illustrates a fact well known, but often curiously for- 
gotten, that the depth of an archaeological stratum 1s no test of the time which it took in 
accumulating. Here we have strata 138 cm. in thickness, containing seven successive floors. 
These may perfectly well all date from within the reign of Akhenaten, for the space between 
each pair of floors consists not of natural deposit but of made earth, placed there in order 
to raise the level. The shallower strata represent merely the replastering of floors (a mud 
floor easily wears out in twelve months), a little clean sand being first strewn over the old 
floor to level any unevenness. A thick stratum may represent merely an attempt to raise 
the foor-level in some part or parts of the house, or it may represent a reconstruction 
of the wall system, Thus im the Central Hall Floors A and Y belong to separate wall 
systems, while in the North Loggia Floors A and B, though 43 em. apart, belong to the same 
wall system, as an examination of the thresholds demonstrates. 

Thus the floor-evidence of House O. 49. 18 does not prove that any building stood on 
this spot at the moment when Akhenaten founded his new city. Indeed we are inclined to 
believe that none of the floors are earlier than that moment, though we do not claim tg 
have furnished definite proof of this. At any rate, it will be necessary to accept with 
extreme caution Borehardt’s statement with regard to the existence im the Wadi of 
buildings of earlier date than Akhenaten’, The mere finding of earlier walls beneath those 
of a house of Akhenaten's date proves nothing, and unless Borchardt can produce from these 

! See above. 
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lings pottery or other objects definitely datable to an earlier period! he is not in 
a position! to challenge the king's own claim to have founded his city in a“ clean place.” 
We have dealt at some length with this question because it illustrates so clearly the 
limes on which our work at Tell el-Amarna is proceeding, and on which it ought to proceed, 
if the full historical value of the site is to be appreciated. Of the numerous objects found 
in the coume of the excavations - the town mounds the most pps Hae: are an admirable 





which» were built up the one silat the shi. =F this bottles of the beautiful wavy- 
patterned glass of the period, one of which, a unique pieoe, was in the form of a fish (Pl, XXX). 
These bottles, together with three vases of silver, were found under the foor of a small room 
outside House N. 49.20, where they had perhaps been concealed for safety. Only one 
cuneiform tablet was found, coming from the rubbish which filled Room 8 of House O, 49, 23; 
it 18 written in Assyrian and gives a list of rare woods with articles made from them. The 
fragments of painted plaster found in various houses have enabled Mr Newton to make some 
valuable restorations in colour of the schemes of wall-decoration. 


I. Tae WaiLep VILLAGE. 

We had been from the first impressed with the importance of finding, if possible, the 
cemeteries of the humbler inhabitants of the town, which, by the analogy of other sites, 
might have been expected to lie on the plain in front of the rock-tomba of the nobles. 
Before, however, proceeding to the very tedious business of trenching the likely area, it 
seemed advisable to investigate a spot marked “Cemetery” on the German survey, This 
lies j Just two kilometres east of our house, on the summit of a low sandy plateau which runs 
out in the form of a tongue at the foot of the high desert cliffs. It was first discovered and 

opened in 1907 by the German excavators, who reported that “the burial furniture from 
the few graves which were opened showed that the people buried in them belonged to the 
time of the New Kingdom, and that was sufficient for us for the time being®.” The graves 
here referred to are probably the shaft-tombs of which remains are still to be seen on the 
top of the plateau. We were, however, still more attracted by what appeared to be bricked 
shafts in a broad and shallow valley which cuts into the west end of the plateau just below 
this point. The plateau itself forms the meeting-point of several of the very remarkable 
ancient roads with which the plain of Tell el-Amarna is marked, and on the top of it are 
a number of rectangular stone enclosures whose nature demands clearing up. A small 
force of men was therefore moved up to this site on Feb, 18. A few strokes of the pick ~ 
sufficed to show that the supposed shafts were not tombs at all, but rooms of houses, 
and, what was more important, the appearance of objects of wood, cloth and matting in good 
condition showed that, unlike the town mounds, this site had been spared by the white ant. 
We might thus hope not only to obtain light on the roofing of the houses and other 
wooden portions of their structure,-but also to find objects of domestic type in a good state 
of preservation. We therefore started to clear two separate houses. 

We had been puzzled by the straight ridges of sand which seemed to bound this little 
valley settlement on its four sides. Excavation immediately showed that they concealed 
walls, and that our settlement was an enclosed village. The walls were 80 cm. thick, and, at 


| W_D.0.G., No, 50,0: “Allerdings fanden sich keine Anzeichen, die eine genauere Datierung der 
Reate ermiglichten.” 
7 H.D.O.G., No. 34, 29. 
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some of the points at which we tested them, still stood over a metre in height. The main 
gateway is in the south side and is about a metre and a half in breadth. Outside is a paving 
formed of very rough rounded slabs of limestone. The threshold consists of a single block 
of the same stone, and, at the right-hand side as one enters, a small flat block of wood, with 
a small cup-shaped depression in its centre, is let inte the stone to form a bed in which the 
vertical pivot of the door may turn. A similar arrangement was observed in one of the 
rooms of House 511. The intention was doubtless to provide a smooth bed for the wooden 
door-pivot, which, if it turned on stone, would rapidly wear out under the heavy friction. 
At some period the village had been enlarged on its west side, the newly added portion 
being walled in like the old. In the extension of the south wall thus necessitated is another 
doorway, which has been partly blocked up with stones, Within this has at some time been 
built a rough barricade, which still remains to be fully excavated, and whch may bear 
witness to an interesting historical event. 

At an early stage in this excavation we were facad with serions difficulties with regard 

to the disposal of the excavated sand. To tip west or north would have meant ronning 
will the small available space to the east was already sorely needed for the dumps from 
the excavation of the tomb-chapels on the hillside above, and to the south lay rubbish ~ 
heaps from the village itself which could not be covered until completely searched. Ii was 
clear that this village could be satisfactorily excavated only with the help of a light railway, 
and as we had none on the spot, we decided to regard our work here merely as a trial, and 
to devote our time to the tomb-chapels on the hillside, which, as they were but lightly 
covered by sand, would be much more liable to attacks by plunderera during the coming 
summer. 

The complete and systematic excavation of this village must undoubtedly form part of 
the Society's work one season. Not only will it yield considerable quantities of domestic 
objects of a kind too seldom found in Egypt, but it may,if the barricade prove not delusive 
in its promise, furnish important evidence as to the history, and perhaps more particularly 
the end, of the Akhenaten heresy. It will be necessary first to trench thoroughly the open 
mouth of the valley, to find a snitable place for tipping, next to clear the rubbish heaps 
which lie outside the town gate, and finally to ran perhaps two short parallel lines of light 
railway from the town on to the ground thus cleared, The village and its walls, when thus 
laid bare, will, taken in conjunction with the remarkable series of tomb-chapels which he 
on the hillside above, forma monument unique in Egypt. 

It is as yet too early to say much about the arrangement of the houses themselves: We 
have excavated only about a dozen small rooms tn all, and, until the work has gone further 
and planning is feasible, we can hardly say even to how many separate houses these rooms 
belong. One thing, however, the excavation has settled, and that is the detail of the roofing. 
In the great town mounds both we ourselves and our predecessors were left to infer the 
nature of the roofing material from occasional slabs of dried mud with imprints of reeda or 
twigs, not.a fragment of wooden material having escaped the white ant. In the village, 
however, the roofing, though it has fallen in, is preserved almost complete (PL XXVH, Pig, 1). 
Beams consisting of quite rough tree-trunks were first laid across from wall to wall. These 
were covered with twigs or reeds laid at right angles to the beams, Next came a layer of 
matting made of halfa-grass, fersi-reed or palm-fibre, and finally a layer of mud from 
5 to 15 cm. in thickness. This system still prevails in Egypt, though in the poorer houses 
it is sometimes replaced by a mere thatching of maize stalks. In Syria, too, the same 
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arrangement is found, excep+ that there, owing to the prevalence of rain, the mud layer is 
made thicker, and is rolled out after each shower with a stone roller kept on the roof for 
this purpose’, The roofing of the houses in the main town itself was undoubtedly of the 
fame nature, though perhaps more carefully and accurately carried out. Since, however, 
many of the rooms, notably the central halls and the loggias, were too broad to be con- 
veniently roofed in a single span, the introduction of wooden columns with stone bases 
became a necessity. 

Large numbers of objects of domestic use, mostly made of woudl, wore found in the 
portions which we cleared. Thus, in a passage outside House 511 was a complete bed, lying 
upside down, The framework was of wood and the cover of finely woven fajfa-grass. 
Unfortunately it was in poor condition and crumbled away immediately when exposed to 
the air, so that it was Impossible to remove it. The largest room in House 511 contained 
the fragments of a loom, which no doubt was supported by the two slotted limestone blocks 
which lay near the centre of the floor, The main wooden framework seems to be (Hissin gr, 
and it is therefore difficult to assign! to their places in the machine the various pieces of 
_ wood found in the room, or even to be certain in sume cases whether these belong to the 
loom at all. Abont one object there can however be no doubt. It is part of a Wary-spacer 
supposed to have served to keep the threads of the warp in position during the process of 
warping, 

In the same room were found large numbers of spindles, and in the wall on the other 
side of the street outside are holes at various heights, into which had originally fitted 
wooden pegs which were found lying beluw, The purpose of this arrangement ts explained 
by a glance at one of the wonderful wooden models found last aeason by the excavators of 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York in a tomb at Dér el-Bahri, where women engaged 
i spinning are seen winding the thread off the spindles on to pegs fixed in the wall of the 
weaving room. In many Egyptian villages this is still doné to-day. On the north wall of 
the room which contained the loom was a frieze in white paint on the grey mud, showing 
three figures of Bes one behind the other, The north wall of the adjoining room shows 
beneath its present plain colour-wash the remains of at least two separate layers of painted 
designs. It may be possible next season by patiently flaking off the upper coat to disclose 
these, but it will be a slow business, and, as it was too near the end of the season to 
attempt this, we have built up a wall in front, at about 50 cm. from the painted face, and 
filled in the intervening space with clean sand in order to preserve the designs. 

In another house, 501, was found a kitehen in an admirable state of preservation. 
Plate XXVIII, Fig. 2 is a view of this taken from above its south-west corner. In the 
foreground is the very confined space in which the cook was free to move about. This was 
divided off from the rest of the room by a low wall of mud, not more than 10 em. high, 
On the extreme right is seen the oven, a cylindrical vase of rough pottery, open top and 
bottom, with a small aperture for stoking at its south side on a level with the floor, The 
breadth of these ovens varies from about 30 to 50 em. and their height is often mora than 
a metre. In this oven was found in fragments a rough flat dish of the coarsest pottery with 
& low ridge round it. In this the bread appears to have been placed for baking. ‘The 
diameter of the dish is less than that of the top of the oven, and we must therefore assume 
that a fire was lighted in the oven, and that, when this had died down to a red glow, the 


' | owe these facts to Mr Guy. 
Journ, of Egypt. Arch. win. a3 
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trays of dough were intreduced from above, perhaps one on top of another, and a cover 
placed over the top of the oven’. In the north-east corner of the room, ie. in the back- 
ground of the picture, lay the bottom of a pottery vase, and under it a store of unused fuel, 
consisting mainly of straw and sheep~lung. his last is still commonly used for fuel, anc is 
said to retain a glow longer than any other, Beside the stoke-hole of the oven lay a charred 
stick which had clearly been used us a poker. 

In the centre of the north wall lies a curious structure of bricks which was badly 
damaged, but which we succeeded in reconstituting from its fragments. It 1s a solid block 
or pedestal of brickwork about 30.cm. high, in the upper face of which are two basin-shaped 
depressions side by side, one narrower than the other. The whole upper surface is white- 
washed, It is not etsy to guess the purpose of this piece of furniture. It can hardly have 
served for mixing dough on, since the whitewash and the mud brick below it would have 
boen melted by the water, The workmen were very anxious to find a basket such as is now 
used for cooling the loaves in, to prevent their giving off their heat too rapidly and thus 
becoming heavy; such a basket was in effect found in the adjoming room, and was of the 
type shown in Pl. XXIX, Fig..2. In this same room, near the door leading into the _ 
kitchen, was a hearth placed against the south wall and bounded on each side by a couple 
of bricks placed one above the other, On this hearth, whith still contained ashes, was done 
the cooking, as opposed to the baking, A cocking-pot of a type which has persisted until 
modern times was found in the room, Among the various other kitchen utensils found in 
these houses was the perfect little flour sieve shown in Pl. XXX, Fig. 1. The edging is of 
twisted halfa-grass and the mesh of gut. 

What are the date and the purpose of this enclosed village? With regard to the date 
it is significant perhaps that not a single dated object of the reign of Akhenaten was found, 
while ring-bezels of his immediate suceessors, Sakero® and TutCankhamiin, occurred both im 
the village and in the rubbish mounds outside the gate, There is therefore a distinct 
probability that it was founded after the death of Akhenaten, though this may easily be 
upset by future excavation. 

What was its purpose? Here again it seems foolish to make any suggestion «tal 
excavations on a larger scale have been underiaken, It does, however, seem dificult to 
suppose that this place formed « military ontpost for the city of Akhetaten, like those 
which lie to the north and south? and command the only entrances to the great plain. Our 
village does not occupy a strategic position, Tt does not command the mouth of either of 
the great desert valleys, and it lies itself in a valley surrounded by hills which would form 
almirable vantage-ground for a foree attacking it. Indeed it is hard to see how anyone 
who took the trouble to surround a village with a wall could have placed it in-such a poor 
defensive position. 

We thonght at one time that it might have formed the quarters of the workmen 
employed in connection with the cemeteries and the tombs of the nobles, but in this case 
it is difficult to see the reason for the enclosure. Another idea which suggests itself, though 
it is perhaps too fanciful, is that it formed a last stronghold of the Aten religion when the 
great; city of Akhetaten was destroyed and deserted on the restoration of the orthodox 
worship of Amin. But it is foolish to conjecture when excavation and excavation alone can 
solve the problem. 

' See, however, WD.0.G., No. 60, 17-18. 
2 WD.0.G,, No, 44, 17-20, and Fig. 11. 
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On the second day of the trial excavation in the foot-hills, the group of workmen placed 
furthest to the east found walls which, unlike those within the enclosure hard by, obviously 
could not belong to houses. It very soon became evident that what we had to deal with 
was simply tomb-chapels of a very unusual type. There were remains of seven or eight of 
these on the slope of the hill to the east of the village, and they extended round a corner 
on to the north slope of another valley which joins the first from an easterly direction. 
Some of them actually lay in the shallow bottom of this second valley. 

The material used was almost entirely mud brick, though in some of the foundations 
and outer walls large rough pieces of limestone, which abound m the valleys, had been 
employed. In several cases, too, the outer court or precinct had been lined ont with one 
course of such stones. The difficulties of construction on a rather steep slope had been 
overcome partly by cutting back into the soft rock, partly by artificial terracing, 

These chapels varied slightly in plan. The essential features always present in the 
larger examples Were an outer court, an inner court, and a shrine with niches. The outer 
court was probably hounded only by a low brick wall: tdeed, in some cases th wis merely 
marked out by lines of rough stones, but, like all the other parts of the building, it had a 
flooring of mud plaster. The inner court lay immediately behind the outer, and invariably 
had « low bench of plastered mud brick running round its walls on the inside, clearly seen 
in PL XXVIII, Fig. 2 (Chapel 522). The shrine is the most variable part of the building, 
but in essence it is simply a rectangular room lying behind the inner court, sometimes 
entered from this by a pylon-like doorway (Pl. XXVUL Fig. 2)', and having niches in its 
back wall. In the floor of the shrine there is generally a dais one brick in height im front 
of the niches (visible through the doorway in PL. XXVITI, Fig. 2), and in addition to this a 
small pedestal of limestone opposite the centre of each niche, possibly intended for the 
officiating priest to stand on. These pedestals are very clear in Pl. XXVIII, Fig. 1, which is 
a view of the shrine and niches of Chapel 524 taken from the inner court. From the same 
figure a good idea of the niches can be obtained. In this case they are three, though in 
other shrines they varied from oné to four, the centre niche beimg placed rather higher 
than the other two, The side-posta of the niches are rebated, perhaps to take a wooden 
shutter, At the back of the niche, at a height of only 35 cm. from its floor, the wall comes 
forward in a cavetto cornice (very clear in the right-hand niche m the photograph), and 
then recedes again to form a sort of shelf in the back of the niche. This shelf runs back 
for 50 cm., and, despite the ruined condition of its walls, can be traced upwards to a height 
of at least 20 em. Thus each niche forms in structure a kind of step. In the centre niche 
of Chapel 524 is a small brick pedestal, visible in the photograph.- No objects were found 
in the niches, but in 524 4 number of whitewashed pottery vases were found on and near 
the dais below. These are shown in position in the photograph, 

With regard to the roofing of these buildings all is conjecture, The outer court, and 
probably in some cases the Inner one too, was open to the sky, and the comparative lowness 
of the walls here is not merely due to greater denudation, On the other hand, in the inner 
court of 528 were found traces of square brick columns, which perhaps formed a colonmade 
on the two sides of the court.. The shrines may have. been partly or even wholly roofed: 
In 525 the shrine lay on a higher level than the inner court, from which it was reached by 

' Note the wooden threshold visible in this view, 
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a flight of eight steps (see Fig.); it was so shallow that it formed a mere raised platform in 
front af the niches. On each side of the top of the steps had stood a short column of mad, 
brightly painted, which had supported an entablature inscribed with an ordinary htp di ntswt 
prayer to Armin im black on white surmounted by the isual cavetto cornice in white, red, 
blue and green. It is clear then that this shrine, or rather platform, was roofed. ‘The amount 
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Reconstruction of Tomb-Chapel 435, Tell cl-Amama. 


of painted plaster and other material found was sufficient to enable Mr Newton to make a 
restoration of the whole which admirably brings out the harmonious proportions and 
attractive colour scheme of this chapel. It should be added here that, apart from the 
coloured portions just referred to and a few coloured fragments in three other shrines, the 
whole of the brick surface in all the chapels was whitewashed, 
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A tomb-chapel implies «a tomb, and no sooner had we satisfied ourselves as to the 
funerary nature of the chapels than we had groups of men clearing the slopes above the 
chapels for the tombs which might reasonably be expected to lie there. In this we were 
not altogether successful, The tombs connected with the finer chapels, with the exeeption 
of 525, have not yet been found, and, though the search for them is not yet quite complete, 
we are inclined to suspect that some of them were never made, or that, if made, they lie 
at a considdérable distance from their chapels, The tomb connected with 525 lay some 
fifteen metres higher up the hill. It was « vertical shaft, with rough steep steps in its east 
side, and a small ill-shaped chamber opening off to the west. The bricking of the doorway 
had been removed and replaced, and we were therefore not surprised to find the chamber 
nearly full of sand. Upon this, just inside the door, lay the body of a small child lying on 
its back, head to east, On clearing out the sand it was found that the original bedy had 
been removed, for nothing remained but some fragments of wood and a series of pottery 
vases, mostly broken. 

On the other hand we sometimes found tombs to which we could assign no chapels 
This was particularly the case in the north portion of the main valley. Here were severnl 
tombs whose chapels, which ought to lie further down the slope, were not to be found. In 
several cases these tombs were unfinished, the shaft having failed to find the firm rock 
necessary for the safe eutting of a chamber. In other cases the chapels were represented 
only by a few scattered bricks. In all we cleared nine tombs, four of which were un- 
finished, and the total yield amounted to some broken pottery and s number of animal 
bones. Itis true that several of these tombs have been plundered in comparatively recent 
times, but the complete lack of human bones (if we except the intrusive skeleton of the 
child in 525) leads one seriously to wonder whether the bodies buried in these graves were 
not removed by pious relatives to Thebes after the fall of the heresy and the abandonment 
of Akhetaten. 

What is the date of these tombe and their chapels? At Tell el-Amarna one becomes 
with Akhenaten a “heretic,” and it was almost a shock to us when in Chapel 529 we found a 
fragment of a painted limestone door-post bearing an inseription containing the name of 
Amin. The context was, however, damaged, and it was impossible to say in what connec- 
tion the hated name had stood. The excavation of the inner court of Chapel 525, however, 
left no doubts on the subject, for the entablature supported by the columns had been 
inseribed with a Atp di aiswt prayer to Aman, which it was possible to restore in its 
entirety, The titles “the good ruler eternally, lord of heaven, who made the whole earth” 
are certainly bestowed by no half-hearted worshipper. 

We were still wondering whether these chapels must not be attributed to an earlier 
date than that of Akhenaten, and how such a supposition could possibly be reconciled with 
the evidence of the town mounds of Akhetaten itseli, when « fresh discovery sug a 
different explanation. Leaning against the back wall of the raised shrine of ‘he chapel 
(525), but probably not in their original position, were found two limestone stelae. ‘The 
smaller had nothing more on It than a painted figure of the god Shed with hia name and 
titles, The larger was roughly inseribed and painted (Pl. XXTX, Pig. 3). It bears on the 
front btp di niswt prayers for a certain Ptahmay to the deities Shed and Isis. This repre- 
sentation of the rare god Shed, the protector against the bites of venomous creatures’, is 

' See Journal, 1v, 239; Zeitache, f. ag. Spr. 49, 125; Enman, fhe dig. Mefligion®, U1, 180; Aen. dy 
Service, XVI, 17h. 
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in itself interesting. He carries the bow in his left hand, and in front of him is a scorpion 
surmounted by two arrows. But the most important detail of the stela lies on the sides, 
which, like the front, are mecribed and painted. Here Ptahmay is seen seated ene 
and his sister is bringing him food and drink with the words “To thy ku’, O praised on 

of the Aten.” The difficulty hardly needs pointing out, It is generally understood ee 
Akhenaten and the inhabitants of his city worshipped only one god, the Aten, or sun’s 
disk,and yet bere is a man who calls himself the “praised one of the Aten” making his 
funerary prayers not to Aten but to Shed and Isis. There seem to be only two possible 
explanations, either that Akhenaten, though he may have been a monotheist himself, did 
not force monotheism even on the inhabitants of his capital, or else that the stela dates 
from. some moment in a transition stage from the Aten heresy to the restoration of Amin 
worship. The former is not a very probable hy pothesis. Akhenaten might have allowed the 
worship of Shed and Isis among Is subjects in the capital, but he would certamly never 
have allowed Amin or any other god but the Aten to be called “lord of heaven, who made 
the earth.” We are therefore thrown back on to our second supposition, namely that the 
chapels date from the transition back to Amin worship. We have at any rate gathered a 
fact of very great importance for the history of the Aten worship, namely the return 
to orthodoxy was not sudden. but gradual, and further that Amin was in part restored 
before the complete desertion of Akhetaten. 

Fortunately the chronological evidence of the ehapels is by no means exhausted, On 
the last day of the excavation we came upon the back wall of a large chapel placed in front 
af 524. Under the wall lay what appeared to be an earlier construction with a different 
orientation. This seemed to raise possibilities of dating which could only be adequately 
dealt with by slow and careful investigation, We therefore photographed the newly dis- 
covered wall and covered it again, leaving its excavation and that of the new chapel to 
next season. It will aleo be necessary to carry owt extensive excavations under the chapel 
floors, and among the made earth of which the terracing consists. We did, indeed, make 
some trials on a small seale, but found no objects definite enough in date to give a terminus 
a gue for the construction, 





IV. THe PALAcE WASsTE-HEAPS, 

In 1891 Prof. Flinders Petrie excavated at Tell el-Amarna a building which he called, 
doubtless rightly, the palace of Akhenaten, and which the German excavators, on evidence 
as yet unpublished, believe to have been built into the grout Sun-temple!. “About three 
furlongs” east of the palace Petrie discovered a group of waste-heaps on the desert, 
covering an area of “about 600 feet by 400 feet” and varying in depth “from 4 feet to 
4 mere sprinkling®.” These he believed to be the rubbish-heapa belonging to the palace and 
other large houses in the neighbourhood. The contents of these heaps are well known. to 
archaeologists. They comprised small objects inscribed with the royal names of Tuthmosis 
III (a few), Amenophis III (a few), Akhenaten, his family, and his immediate successor 
Smenkhkeré, quantities of broken glass, and nearly 1500 pieces of painted pottery of the 
type then known as Mycenaean, not to mention thousands of native Egyptian potsherds. 
Since the town of Akhetaten was, on fairly sound evidence, believed to have lasted no more 
than about twenty-five years, from 1375 to 1350 Bo. it seemed a logical inference that 
these Mycenaean potsherds should be dated to that period, At the time this dating 


 WD.0.4., No. 34, 99. 2 Perare, Tell al Amarna, 15-16. 
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presented no difficulties from the Aegean side; but within ten years followed Sir Arthur 
Evans’ discoveries in Crete, which showed, among other things, that the pottery previously 
known to us as Mycenaean was simply a late development of a ware which in Crete could 
be traced back to very early beginnings. The “Aegean” pottery of Tell el-Amarna thus 
ceased to be a semi-isolated phenomenon and took its place in « series. With this the 
difficulties began, for these sherds not only date to the Third Late Minoan period, but they 
date to the last phase of that period, namely that known as Late Minoan IIT b., represented 
by certain vases from Palaikastro and elsewhere m (Crete, from sites on the Greek mainland, 
from the Inlysos tombs in Rhodes and from various graves in Cypras. Str Arthur Evans 
finds the greatest difficulty in admitting that pottery of this late and decadent type should 
be dated as early as 1350 n.c., partly because similar ware is found in Cyprus in conjunction 
with scarabs of Ramesses IT, who reigned a full century later, partly because to place it so 
early would allow a very short time for the development of the earlier phases of the Late 
Minoan period. 

Sir Arthur therefore suggested to ua before we went out that we should re-examme 
these mounds with a view to the possibility of their connection, not with the palace of 
Alchenaten's own time, but rather with a reocenpation in later days of this or other buildings 
on the site, 

An examination of the mounds soon revealed the fact that not much remained to be 
done there, Their original form 1s no longer recognizmble, the work of Petrie’s sifters having 
transformed them into a group of small sharp heaps, We did, however, sift certain portions 
which seemed to have been missed. We found no object which suggested any date other 
than that of the Akhenaten period, despite the fact that in addition to sifting we spent 
hours wandering about the heaps in the hope of picking up among the thousands of frag- 
ments lying on the surface some object or potsherd definitely assignable t a later period. 
The one nseribed object which we found bore the nume of Akhenaten’s queen, and m the 
immediate neighbourhood of this were found a fine piece of glass, typical of the period, and 
four sherds of Aegean pottery, all of which were of type L, M. I1Tb. 

In fact, our re-examination gives no ground whatever for refusing to accept Petrie’s 
conclusion that the waste heaps are those of Akhenaten’s own palace, and that therefore 
this pottery must be dated to 1575—1350 Bo. It is true that this evidence is in a sense 
negative, but it is cumulative, for, while we have about a hundred objects with royal names 
not later than 1950, we have not a single object with a name of later date. Similarly with 
regard to uninscribed objects : while every object found could perfectly well be dated to this 
early period without violating any of the teachings of experiance, there was not one piece 
which demanded or even suggested a Inter date for itself. 

Turning now to evidence of another type. If the site of Akhetaten was ever reoccupied 
by people of sufficient standing or importance to be likely importers of Aegean pottery, we 
should expect to find the signs of this reoccupation in some of the houses. As far as concerns 
the portion which we ourselves dug, it may safely be said that there was no trace of anything 
of the kind. To this it may be replied that the part excavated by 1s is but a-small fraction 
ofthe whole, Thisistrue, At the same time it must be remembered that Petrie, who cleared 
4 considerable number of houses in that part of the site nearest to the palace waste-heaps, 
records no trace of reoccupation earlier than Roman times, except the names of Ramesses IT 
and Merenptah in Quarry L'. 

t-Perare, Toll at Amarr, 4, 
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On the other hand the German excavators discovered some traces of later occupation 
which must be seriously taken into sccount. A mound near the south-west corner of El-Hag 
Kandil was found to cover a building of some size “in the erection of which had been nsed 
not only building material from private houses of the time of Amenophis TV, but also stones 
from what must clearly have been a palace- or temple-structure of the liter Ramesside 

riod.” 
i Our predecessors also found some stelae of the Inte New Empire (they do not tell us 
where), and in the garden of Honse P. 47,5 a eoftin of about the Twentieth Dynnsty buried 
at a slight depth. “At this time,” adds Borchardt, “the outer quarters of the town with 
their ruined houses thus seem to have served on occasion as a cemetery for the inhabitants 
settled in the central portions.” | 

The clay sarcophagi and statuettes found by the Germans in various houses? are probibly 
far too late in date to affect the question of the Mycenaean pottery. 

Taken in its entirety this evidence shows that from time to time the old city was in part 
reoceupied, and the stones from the late Ramesside palace or temple even suggest a reoceu- 
pation of some importance. | 

The most satisfactory solution of the problem would have been to find Aegean vases of 
the type in question definitely associated in floor deposits with objects of known date, either 
that of Akhenaten or later. From the outset we realized that this was most nlikely. Bor- 
chardt has rightly emphasized the rarity of Mycenaean sherds in comparison with Egyptian 
even in the royal waste-heaps, and we were not altogether surprised when at the end of the 
season our collection of Myceniean sherds from the houses totalled four, despite the fact that 
we had kept a special watch for them. Of these four fragments two were found, not m houses, 
but on the ground outside, while the remaining two were found in the midst of the neti! 
mass of sand and rubbish in House N. 49. 12, Room 6, and House N, 49. 10, Room 15, 
respectively. From this tt is obviously impossible to argue anything ab all, though on the 
negative side it should be clearly understood that nothing was found in or near either of 
these two honses to make us suspect a date later than that of Akhenaten. 

The conelusion may be stated as follows, There is evidence to show that after the great 
desertion Akhetaten was from time to time sporadically reoceupied. This offers.a tempting 
way out of the chronological difficulty presented by the L M. [Tb potsherds, namely to 
attribute them to one of these reoccupations, But this course, if accepted, involves a most 
serious logical difficulty. Here are certain rubbish mounds which contain thousands of frag- 
nents of glass, fatence and pottery, some of which are dated by inscription or style to the 
reign of Akhenaten or thereabouts, while not a single fragment demands or even suggests 
for itself a later date’ From these heaps, mixed up with the fragments just deseribed, come 





1 W006. No. 50, 8-8, It is diffenlt wo follow Borchardt in the conclusion which he draws from 
this exeavation, namely that “the town must, although only at isolated points, have continued to be ocen- 
pied cominugxely after the tanin body of the inhabitants, namely the rich and the officials, had deserted it 
after the restoration doe to King Horembeb” The existence of « late Ramesside' palace, and of a later 
building constructed out of ite ris, hardly proves as uch as this, The Rameaside blocks may even have 
been brought from some littl distance, The argument for continued ocoupation based on the modern road 
from Et-Till to El-Hig Randi] | thie, p. 11) is surely a mom aeguater. 

= WD... No. 52, 8-0. 9 MDOT, No. 40, 29-30. 

' No one who knows Egyptian pottery will need to be told that some of these sherds might just as well 
be Nineteenth or Twentieth Dynasty as Eighteenth. Bot while some must be Eighteenth Dynasty and 
cannot be later, there are nome which must be Nineteenth or Twentieth and cannot be earlier, 
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some 1500 sherds of L. M. ITb pottery. If these are not contemporary with the rest of the 
rubbish we bsve to suppose that the reoceupicrs of Akhetaten who imported them caretully 
earried their cracked or broken Mycenaean vases to the old disused waste-heaps of Akhe- 
naten's palace, but shot all the rest of their rabbish elsewhere. 

Archacology ts not an exact science, and it is seldom that its conclusions are capable of 
rigidly logical proof. More frequently it deals in possibilities and probabilities. So it is in 
our case, Excavation has not wp to the present proved that the L. M. IIb sherds at Tell 
el-Amarna are contemporary with Akhenaten. It has, however, in our opinion at least, 
established a strong probability that this is the case, and we should be doing less than our 
duty did we refuse to reeord this belief, whatever difficulties it may seem to lead to on the 
Aegean side, Tt is not for us to suggest a solution of these difficulties Were this task im- 
posed on us, however, we should be inclined to ask the Aegean archasologists to consider 
the possibility that this L. M. [Tb ware was already being madein some outlying portion 
of the area of Minoan influence at a time when the potters of Knossos were still producing 
the more elegant ware of L. M. Ta. 
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THE NAME OF THE SCRIBE OF THE LOUVRE 
By JEAN CAPART', 


THe squatting Seribe of the Louyre Museum (PI. XOCXT, Fig. 1) certainly divides the 
honours of general admiration with the “ Shékh el-Beled " of the Cairo collection, Wherever 
Egyptian art is discussed, the mention of these two masterpieces is absolutely mmevitable. 
Nearly everybody knows that we owe them beth to the excavations of the illustrious 
Frenchman, Mariette-Pasha, whose centenary is being celebrated this year. I have 
endeavoured, in a previous article’, to clear away certain obscurities prevalent with regard 
to the Shékh, and may be permitted to deal this time with the Seribe of the Louvre. 

Of this statue, also, the statement holds good: it has been reproduced everywhere, it 
has nowhere been properly published; and the bibliography of the Seribe—Il mean, of 
course, the bibliography of scientific studies—is of the most meagre, 

In a notice, probably the most detailed one that has appeared, drawn up by Maspero in 
Rayet's work’, we read that “it was found in the tomb of Skhemka, in 1851, by Manette, 
during the trial diggings that preceded the discovery of the Serapeum.” This statement is 
repeated in Maspero’s great history‘, where the author adds, * it comes from the tomb of 
Sekhem-ka and represents this person.” It may be seen at once that the problem to be 
anlved is a double one: (a) where was the Seribe of the Louvre found? (6) whom does 1b 
represent / 

Let us endeavour to get back to the original sources which inform us as bo the excava- 
tions of the Serapeum. On the 2nd October, 1850, Auguste Mariette landed im Egypt, 
commissioned to obtain Coptie manuseripts. A credit of GOOU francs had been placed at his: 
disposal. We know how, delayed in Cairo by red tape and tempted by his adventurous 
genius, Mariette decided to lay bare the secret of SakkAreh’s sands. In the detailed 
account of the excavations published after his death by Maspero*, we find, under the dates 
ist November, 1850 to Ist January, 1851, the description of the uncovering of the famous 
Avenue of Sphinxes of the Serapeum. “From the commencement of the excavations,” he 
wrote, “I had perceived that the Avenue of Sphinxes was bordered on both sides by tombs 
belonging to private persons, In some cases these tombs have no communication with the 
Avenue: and these are, generally speaking, very ancient, since for the most part they go 
back to the Old Kingdom; in other cases they have a fagade turned towards the Avenne, 
with which they sre connected by a communicating door, These are the most modern...” 
“Two of the tombs adjacent to the Avenue particularly arrested my attention. *The first 
is situated north, and belongs to the Old Kingdom. It has been devastated from top to 
bottom, and it was only with great difficulty that I reconstructed its original plan. Five 
painted statues were found in the rubbish, into which they had been thrown pell-mell; the 

! This article has been translated by Mr Battiscombe Ciunn.—Ep. t Journal, vi, 226 foll, 

2 Raver, Monuments de CArt andigue, i, PL 2, reproduced with some unimportant modifications im 
Masreno, Lxactia sur [Art égyptien, 54-7. 

‘ Histoire cncieune, 1, 409, note 1. 

‘ See Maspuna, Notice biographigue de Mariette, in Bibliothtque égyptologique, vol. xvi, pp. xxvii fol. 

“ Manterre, Le Sérapeum de Mempiis, 7 foll. | 
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nieces of these, which fitted together, were carefully gathered up and put aside. Two 
niches, hidden in a wall which had not been completely overthrown, were opened. We found 
in them two admirable statues in their original positions. They are of limestone. The bare 
flesh is painted red, the hair black, the short kilt (shenti) white. The eyes are set in 
envelopes of bronze which take the place of the eyelids. In the middle of the eyes, formed 
of pieces of opaque blue quartz, are fixed small disks of rock-crystal, which give to the 
pupils thus represented an extraordinary living power. I had the shaft cleared; at the 
bottum we found only a eoarse sarcophagus of greyish limestone, already robbed ” (p. 11). 
And Mariette adds in o footnote: “The seven statues thus discovered are now in the 
Louvre. One of the two statues with inlaid eyes is the famous squatting scribe, the 
exhibition of which caused such a lively emotion in the world of artists and archaeologist. 
Towards the latter period of the Serapeum excavations I agam put some workmen on to 
the rubbish where these monuments had been recovered, The disorder is so great that I 
cannot state positively that this débris does not belong to several tombs. Anyhow, nothing 
new was discovered.” 

Muriette’s statements seem fairly precise: on the one hand there were in the midst of 
the rubbish, thrown pell-mell and broken up, five painted statues, and on the other hand 
there were in two niches hidden in a wall which had not been completely overthrown, and 
in thar original positions, two limestone statues, one of which is the famous Seribe, It is 
further seen from the footnote, that the confusion of the ruims was such that Mariette is 
unable to affirm that all these statues belonged to one and the same tomb. 

In the biographical notice of Mariette cited above, Maspero, describing the slow progress 
of the excavations which were to lead to the entrance of the Serapewm, writes: "At the 
least he unearthed to right and left tombs of the Memphite Kingdom which enriched him 
with interesting monuments, One of them contained seven statues of painted limestone, 
which are now in the Louvre. Six have no great merit, but the seventh is no other than 
the famous squatting scribe!.” I fear that we already have here, in this new manner of 
setting forth the facts, a regrettable confusion which has certainly contributed to obscure 
the problem. For Maspero speaks of seven limestone statues which he separates into two 
sroups: one of six, not very remarkable, and the other constituted solely by the famous 
Seribe, 

The first task incumbent on me is clearly to inquire which are the statues that have 
just been spoken of. With this object, let us examine the old catalogues of the Louvre. I 
have not at hand the first edition (1849) of E. de Rougé's Notice’, In the second, dated 
1852, the description of the statues (classified under the letter A) stops on page 43. with 
No. 101, In the eighth edition, published without date and apparently a mere retmpression 
of preceding editions, a supplement, commencing at p. 47, first of all repeats No, A. 101, 
which figured already in the 1852 edition. No. A. 102, which follows, is deseribed os being 
a “limestone group, painted all over, of Sekhem-ka accompanied by his wife and son. This 
fine group, of the end of the Fifth Dynasty, comes from Marietto’s excavations at Sakkireh.” 

A. 108 is also of Sekhem-ka; de Rougé says: “this figure anil the three following 
numbers come from the same tomb as the preceding one.” A, 104 and A, 105 do actually 
also represent Sekhem-ka, A. 102 and A. 103 are of limestone, while A. 104 and A. 105 
are of pink granite and of diortte respectively. 

1 Pp, xxi-esii. 
* Notice des Monuments expor's dans la galerie dantiquites égyptiennes..... .0ru Miuee lu Lowtere, 
Zt—2 
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the present case that statue A. 106 and the Scribe both represent one and the same 
personage, and that statue A. 106 affords us, through its inscription, the name of the Scribe ? 

But, it will be said, is it possible to believe that among the statuary forms adopted as 
common variants, the pair of types was employed which cccurs here—a man seated on the 
ground with crossed legs, in the act of writing, and a man seated on # cubical seat? Task 
permission to refer the reader to an example given us by M. de Morgan's exeavations in the 
burial-ground of Sakkdreh, Maspero has described the new Seribe of the Cairo Museum', 
and has related the circumstances of the disedvery as follows : 

“The excavations carried out by M. de Morgan in the northern part of the burial-ground 
of Sakkireh have recently brought to light a mastaba of beautiful white stone near the 
tomb of Sabu, a little cast of Mariette’s uld house. Neither an architectoral fagade nor any 
chapels accessible to the living have been found, only a narrow corridor which penetrates 
the masonry from north to south with a deviation of 5° eastwards. The walls had been 
prepared and smoothed to receive the usual decoration, but when the mason had finished 
his work the sculptor, doubtless, had no time to commence his; nowhere are to be seen any 
of those sketches with point or brash which are usually met with in unfinished toniba of all 
periods. Two large stelae, or, if one will, two door-shaped niches, had been fashioned m the 
right-hand wall, and in front of each of these stood a statue in the very spot where the 
Egyptian workmen had set it up on the day of the funeral, The first represents a man 
seated on a solid stool, with the kilt round his loins and on his head a wig with rows of 
little tresses ranged in tiers. The bust and legs are naked; the forearms and hands rest 
on his knees, the right hand being closed with projecting thumb, the left being flat, with 
the finger-tips extending beyond the hem of the kilt, The new scribe was squatting before 
the second stela...,.. Neither of the two statues bears a single word of inseription, which. 
would inform us of-the name and titles of our man, The latter could not have been 
a nobody; a tomb of large size always necessitated considerable wealth, or a high position 
in the administrative hierarchy supplementing a moderate fortune, It also happened that 
Pharaoh, desiring to recompense someone in his enfenrage for services rendered, granted 
him a statue, a stela, even a whole tomb which the royal architects built at the expense of 
the Treasury. It is thus certain that our nameless Seribe was of good rank in his 
lifetime.......° 

‘There is, it seems to me, a complete parallelism between the two discoveries; and I believe 
that the argumentation will appear sufficiently cogent for the reader to admit that in both 
cases we have to deal with the representation, under two different aspects, of persons of 
high rank, The Cairo statues found by de Morgan (PL XXXI, Figs 3 and 4), are untfor- 
tunately nameless; as to those at the Louvre, found by Manette, it happens that one of 
them gives us a title, a name and a filiation We can heneeforward eall the Seribe of the 
Louvre “The Administrator Kai, son of the Royal Relative, Mesehet.” Let us hope that 
this will explode the legend of the "little employee ready to reaume his master’s dictation®” 

1 Le Noweoau Seribe du Muate de Giseh, in the (fasette dex Beaux Arta, 35° année, 3° période, mx, 265-70, 
and in the Mowwnents et Mémoires Piot,1,1-6. Reprinted with slight modifications in Heures mer f Art 
(gyptien, 59-68. See also Boncrannt, Statnen wad Stetuetien (Cairo Catalogue), pp. 33-5 ; the numbers 4 
and 26, with the «mall photograph, show the exact place occupied by the two statues. 

® May I be allowed to express the hope of seeing the direction of the Egyptian section of the Louvre 
decide on the complete publication of the dossier regarding the discovery of the Scribe. The archives of 
the Louvre perhaps contain documents destined to confirm or disprove the opinions expressed in this 
article. ) 
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SOME NOTES ON THE BATTLE OF KADESH 


BEING A MILITARY COMMENTARY ON PROFESSOR J. H. BREASTED'S BOOK, 
THE BATTLE OF KADESH (UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO FRESS, LOS), 


By Mason A. H. BURNE, R.A. 


Tue Battle of Kadesh is of peculiar interest to students of military history, inasmuch as 
it is the first battle in history of which we have the details recorded with any approach to 
acciracy and precision, The work by Professor Breasted on the subject-is thus of the ~ 
greatest possible interest. If I venture, therefore, to offer a few comments on the book it is 
Hol to disparage it, but rather te bring it to the notice of military students, encouraged 
thereto by Prof, T. Erie Peet, who has himself helped me with one or two suggestions. 

Naturally a layman cannot call in question Professor Breasted’s facts, but one is not 
under the same obligation to accept all the mferences he draws from those facts, and there 
are one or two of these inferences which to a soldier would appear at least open to doubt, if 
not to criticiam. Taking them in chronological order, my first pomt, which is of no great 
moment, concerns the position of the Hittite army when Ramesses reached the ford eight 
miles south of Kadesh. [ understand that the word translated “behind” in the passage 
“drawn up behind Kadesh” may equally well mean “around,” Tf this were the meaning in 
this passage, it would read “round about Kadesh.” But whichever meaning is the mght 
one here, I think the Hittite army was then not north-west of Kadesh, but north-east 
or east of tt. It is true the Poem states that he was north-west, but what means would the 
recorder of the Poem have of ascertaming the exact position of the hostile army before 
they came into contact? We are not told that they captured any prisoners at this point, 
and if they did it is clear that the prisoners hed to them. Now the Record constantly nses 
the words “ behind Kadesh” later on in the day to indicate “cast of Kadesh.” The reliefs 
all view the battlefield from Pharaoh's camp, whence “ behind Kadesh” meant “ to the east 
of Kadesh" which, I submit, is the correct meaning to be attached to the passage under 
discussion. What would be the most likely place for the Hittite king to post his army? 
The two Beduins who met him south of the ford must have directed him (in accordance 
with instructions) over the ford and by the westerly route, leaving Kadesh on his right 
hand. If they had not done so the Hittite king would have been in doubt as to which side 
of the Orontes the Egyptians would approach Kadesh by, and he would have had to send 
out patrols to establish contact and report the route taken, But there was no sign of any 
hostile patrols until Ramesses came level with Kadesh. If the Beduins had these in- 
atruetions it must obviously have been the Hittites’ intention to lie on the eastern side of 
the town hidden partly by the houses, but more by the prominent hill which rises in the 
centre of the town. 

If we are to believe the Poem in its statement that the Hittite army was north-west of 
Kadesh that morning it is meonceivable that Ramesses could have encamped on the same 
spot a few hours Inter, as Professor Breasted makes him do, without some traces of the 
enemy's camp being left. To move an army of 20,000 men across a broad river by a ford 
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would be a considerable military operation, and at 2:30 p.m. there would probably still be 
some laggards and camp-followers moving across. No, I think we can give the Hittite king 
eredit for doing the right thing, and doing it in the right way. His plans appear to have 
been well conceived and well carried out, ap to a point. 

Next, let ws consider Ramesses’ march on this great day, We ore asked to believe that 
when he heard that the Hittites had refused fight and were posted round Aleppo, Pharaoh 
was so elated by the news that he pushed on in desperate haste, casting military precautions 
to the winds. What was the situation? The Egyptians had been marching continuously 
for thirty days, covering on an average thirteen miles a day. This was no mean achievernent 
and amounted almost to a foreed march for the infantry. Aleppo is still a hundred miles 
distant, The troops are getting footsore and weary, whereas the enemy is supposed to be 
stationary, and hence presumably fresh. What object will Pharaoh achieve by pushing on 
at still greater speed, while there are still a dozen marches im front of him, and with no 
prospect of effecting a surprise at the end of 16? 

' But it may be asked, in that ease how do you account for the undoubted fact that 
Pharaoh's host was strung out over many miles of country? I think it can be explained in 
the following way. The strength of his army is taken to be about 20,000 men, im four 
divisions of 5000 exch. Half this force consisted of chariotry. Now each chariot contamed 
only two men, and allowing it a road space in column of route of ten yards, 5000 chariots 
would oceupy a space of 50,000 yards (over 28 miles) if all were together and closed up. 
On an open plain they could of course advance in line, but at defiles they might have to go 
in single file, and there were two defilee in this day's march, namely (1) the river Orontes, 
(2) the forest of Bani. Asa matter of fact 5000 is probably an over-estimate of the number 
of chariots; but assuming that the chariots could cross the river and traverse the forest two 
abreast they would still extend over a matter of seven or eight miles. If the infantry marched 
ten abreast they would require about two miles. Then there are also flocks and herds to be 
considered. It is clear from the reliefs that each division took with it sheep, oxen and goats, 

On the whole, if we say that the entire army would require ten miles of road space 
when all the divisions were closed up, we shall probably not be far wrong. Travelling at 
21 miles per hour it would take the colamn four hours to passa given point. But we know 
that the divisions were not closed up. A gap of about 14 miles existed between Amin and 
Rat, and this can be easily accounted for by the ford. At the previous night's camp there 
was no water. It is almost certain that there would be a halt to water and feed on reaching 
the ford. 

The rear divisions as they came up would probably have to wait until the divisions in 
front had finished their meal and moved on. Not knowing that another defile, in the shape 
of the forest, was in front of them the commander of division Ré¢ might wait: until his 
whole force was closed up before moving on. Thus the gap of 1) miles between him and 
Amin would arise, And it is natural to suppose that the same would occur in the case of 
Ptah and Sétekh. The total length of the column from the head of Amin to the head of 
Sétekh would thus approximate to ten miles, without Pharaoh unduly forcing the pace in 
front. Now the distance from the ford to the evening's camp is about eight miles, so we 
should expect to find that as Ramesses was entering camp the head of division Sétekh 
would be still two miles short of the ford, and division Ptah would be in the act of crossing 
the ford. This in fact is apparently the actual situation, and is substantially borne out by 
the Poem. 
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If Pharaoh had any inkling of the proximity of the enemy this would be a faulty 
formation to adopt, but assuming that his information wns reliable there does not seem 
much to criticise, His army is doing a long and trying march and has yet another 
100 miles to do: before it expects to give battle. Ramesses endeavours to lighten the 
journey by keeping his. columns strung out. Everyone knows how it adds to the comfort 
and tarching powers of troops to give. them “elbow room” on the march. On reaching a 
favourable camping ground which happens to be close to.a walled city (Kadesh) Pharaoh 
omits no precautions but ereets a zariba round his camp and sends out patrols towards the 
city, Up to date he can congratulate himself that he has done pretty well. He has made 
4 satisfactory march and is looking forward to his tea. But What a surprise is in store 
for him | | 

From now onwards I think it would be a mistake to follow too closely the various 
aceuunts of the battle which ensued. Historical ACcHTaACy if more than we can expect. The 
battle was evidently a confised mnélée, a sort of Inkerman, and it is pot to be expected that 
the subsequent historian would have snfticient data to put facts in their correct chrono- 
logical order. A battle destroys all sense of time, indeed itiportant events in the Battle of 
Waterloo are still in dispute and times for a given stage in the fight vary by as much as 
1} hours! So that I think all we can say for certain is that the Hittite charioteers struck 
Re in the right flunk, dispersed it and overran the Egyptian camp, and began to plunder 
it. Now comes a very important event—* the arrival of the recruits” (lit. “ youths"), The 
court historian naturally makes out that Ramesses by his personal valour turned the seale 
and drove the enemy into the river. I take leave to donbt this J attribute the turn in the 
tide to the arrival of the “recruits.” If they played the decisive part in the battle that 
I believe they did, it is as well to try and discover who they were and how they came to 
arrive “at the right place at the right time,” 

First of all, then, who were these “recruits” ( I see no reason whatever to suppose that 
they are the division Aman returning to the fight. They are iharehing in perfect order 
and serried ranks in the reliefs, and are obvionsly fresh troops, 

They could hardly bea draft of real recruits just arrived from Egypt, because it was the 
opening of the campaign, and even if they had been sent after the Amy $0 soon they could 
hardly have caught them up. They would have been incorporated in the ranks of the older 
soldiers before the army ever set out from Epypt. Can they have been a friendly tribe from 
Amor, arriving in the nick of time from the weat ? Evidently that was the direction they 
did-arrive from. But their dress and appearance in the reliefs does not differentiate them 
from the Egyptians Also they would have joined Ramesses south of Ribleh instead of eom- 
ing in from the west. The road through Hurmel (Map IT) looks too mountainous for the 
chariots which they are shown as possessing, If they had come from the seq by the Nahr 
el-Kebir (Map I) they could have had no sort of Previous communication with Ramesses, 
and to have struck in at precisely the right time and place of the whole campaign would 
be such a strange coincidence that the Evyptians would have had a little niore to say on 
the matter. Also the Record says distinctly that they were Pharaoh's troops, which they 
look like on the reliefs, 

What, then, was this force? 1 suggest that they were part of the gurrison which 
Pharaoh had left behind at his sea-base the previons year; that he had picked ther up on 
his advance and attached them to one of his divisions, The Record mentions that he put the 
divisions into their order of march on the shore of Amor (his base), and what more natural 
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than that he should pick up every available man there? These troops would in a sense be 
“young men,” ie. " fresh” troops. They would be placed in the centre of the army and 
attached to either the rear of Ré€ or the van af Ptah. 

Let us try to reconstruct the scene. And to do so we must go back-a little. Passage 
No. 18 over one of the Reliefs has a sentence which Professor Breasted translates, “ Now the 
division of Ref and the division of Ptah were (still) on the march; they had not (yet) 
arrived, and their officers were in the forest of Bawi’ From this the Professor mfers that 
their officers had somehow got separated from their troops. This is unconvincing; it is, 
moreover, now known that the word here ren- 
dered “officer” means no more than “soldier.” 
We may therefore translate (with a slight 
grammatical deviation due to Erman), “ their 
men had not yet come out of the wood of 
Baui.” In other words these two divisions had 
not yet debouched from the forest. This fits 
in with probabilities, and I think we may take 
it that when the visier (or his messenger) went 
hack the “recruits” would be about in the 
position shown in the accompanying rough 
sketch, 

As they debouched from the forest they 
would see the plain to their right front alive 
with hostile chariotry: the rear of division 
Rat would come running back inte them with 
wild stories. Their obvious course would be 
to bear away to the left, being too few im 
numbers to attack in front. About that time 
the vizier would pass them, on his way to 
bring up Ptab. He would say to them “skirt 
round to the left, avoiding the battle in your 
immediate front and see if you can help 
Pharaoh, who is in dire straits. Meanwhile I 
am going baek to bring up Ptab. While you 
attack in Hank I will attack frontally with 
Ptah.” We know that this is what he did 
actually do, and the above seems to me the 
natural and probable course of events. 

There remains one more interesting study 
before us—that of the Hittite king. It is indeed unfortunate that we have not his account 
of the battle, He would have had some caustic remarks to make if he could have seen 
Ramesses’ version. Up toa point his work was brilliant. "Then, suddenly and unaccountably 
he seoms to become paralysed, He commits a portion of his chanotry to the attack. Then 
he pauses apparently irresolutely. Then he sends the remainder of his cavalry. Then he 
hesitates again, and dares not commit his infantry. Why? Possibly the ford was over deep 
for infantry and he could not induce them to cross. But I think the most likely reason 1s 
lack of that higher gift in a leader—nerve and resolution at the critical moment. Lacking 
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this think he just falls short of being a really great commander, A squadron of cavalry 
are enlarged upon the enemy. They disappear in a cloud of dust, The situation becomes 
“obsenre,” the commander waits for it to clarify. Alas, fatal delay! the enemy recovers his 
equilibrium, pnts a bold face on it, refuses to believe he is beaten, and—wins' Many 
instances of this could be cited from the late war. 

The post-war edition of Field Service Regulations formulates the eight * principles of 
war.” It is an interesting task to apply them to the campaign of Kadesh, with the object 
of seeing how they stand the test, That task is outside the scope of this paper. Suffice it 
to say that the Hittite king observed the first seven of those principles and was consequently 
in & winning position, but threw away his chances of success by violating the eighth, while 
Pharaoh by regurding the eighth principle pulled off the victory. 
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A CYLINDER-SEAL INSCRIBED IN HIEROGLYPHIC 
AND CUNEIFORM IN THE COLLECTION OF THE 
EARL OF CARNARVON 


By THEOPHILUS G. PINCHES, LL.D. axp PERCY E. NEWBERRY, MLA. 


THovel small im size, and reduced in ancient times by the wire saw of some old gem-- 
cutter to half its original diameter, and though still further reduced by accident by about 
a third of its original length, there 1s probably no other amulet-cylinder known which 
equals. in importance the one purchased by Lord Carnarvon in Cairo last spring, and 
depicted twice natural size in PL XXXIL lis value as 1 document written m two seripts 
is, moreover, enhanced by the workmanship, the excellent preservation of its engraved 
surface, and the unequivocal nature of the information which it has to grve. 

In its present state it consists of a very fine piece of lapis-lazul 49 mm. (143 in.) m 
length by 5 mim, (¢ im.) in greatest thickness, decreasing to 8 mm. (0-34 in.) at the 
smaller end. Mr Howard Garter does not regard the break at the lower end as representing 
the thickest part of the cylinder, but caleniates that its total length, when complete, Was 
about 228 inches. As at present preserved, the engraving on the cylinder consists of two 
inscriptions, reading downwards, that on the night bemg Egyptian, and the other ole 
Babylonian cuneiform. It is on the lefi—that is, left of the Babylonian hne—that the 
Egyptinn “ Vandal" began the work of mutilation. If he begdn from the outside, he took 
advantage of some engraved line at the lower end into which he could insert his thin saw, 
and carried out his design with considerable skill, with only a very slight bias to the right 
at the upper end, 2} inches from his starting-poinl, The eut goes straight to the centre 
far about two-thirds of the thickness, when it slants suddenly to the right. Ata depth of 
about 3 mim., the operator's saw encountered the hole which traversed the cylinder length- 
wise—i.e,, from top to bottom—with'a diameter of about 3°5 mm. Here he judged it, best 
to continue the wark of division from within the hole, but wearied of the operation after 
he had sawn through about 15 mm., when he broke the object, and found himself in 

geasion of two nearly equal pieces. The hule traversing the cylinder is very cleanly 
drilled, and testifies to the genuinencss of the abject, Traces of gold-coloured iron pyrites 
are visible in the stone, but probably not to the same extent as in some other specimens. 

As has been already stated, the cylinder has two inseriptions—an Egyptian one on the 
right, dealt with by Mr Newberry below, and a Babylonian wedge-inseription on the left. 

The following is the Babylonian half-line: 

1 fe EY es & | Ee Pita... 
The single wedge at the end 1s probably the beginning of a character, but-as at least 50 
cuneiform signs begin in this way, a5 many different completions might be suggested. 
If restored as -t><], wardu, “ servant,” the second half-line may have read Worad *Aman- 
me-hé garri, “servant of Amenemmes the king,” or the like, but this completion is mere 
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conjecture. The nominative of Pikin may be either pik{ijnn or pig(i)nu, with, possibly, the 
meaning of “offering.” A name from the same root is Paknanu™, “the offerer ( 1.” The 
root is likewise found in bél pikitti (plural piknett), “lord of offerings, or the like, in 
numerous contracts recently found at Erech*, Pikin-ili may therefore mean “(God's offering.” 

The style of the inseription is that of about 2000 B.c., or earlier, and might well be used 
to fix the date of the cylinder to the reign of Amenemmes L 

On the left of the name Pikin-ili is a curved line about 5-5 mm. long. The two ends of 
this bend to the left, the upper with a sharper turn than the lower one. It might be the 
right-hand outlme of an Egyptian hieroglyph. 

Not without its importance is the nature of the stone—lupis-lazuli—of which the 
eylinder-fragment is made This material is regarded as having been imported into Egypt, 
probably overland, from Persia. Owing to its beautiful colour, reminding the beholder of 
the pure blue of the sky, it was regarded as a sacred stone in Babylonia. According to the 
list of foreign countries and their products, published in the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Western Asia, 1, Pl. 51, line 13 ¢d, the Land of the Divine Bull, which was called Dapara, 
was regarded as the land of the lapis-stone—{4*, 2agin in Sumerian, and ukna& in 
Akkadian (Semitic Babylonian}—though it is not impossible that this is a loan-word from 
the more primitive tongue. 

There is undoubtedly much te clear up in this descriptive line. The Land of the Divine 
Bull might be regarded as the sky, but the other 47 countries explained in this inscription 
are in most cases recognizable as belonging to the earth, and as being, in fact, countries 
around Babylonia—Amanus, Lebanon, Nisir in Media (where the Ark rested), Palestine, 
ete, and sonthern Babylonia itself. Knowing as we do the close: relationship existing in 
ancient times between parts of Persia and Babylonia, it is by no means unlikely tliat 
Dapara was a district or province of the former, or of Media. If this be the Biknu of later 
times, then Esarhaddon gives the place where lapis-lazuli was found more precisely and 
with weleame details, for he states that when he went pst Sitir-parna and E-parna, 
* powerful city-chiefs,” inhabiting Patus-arra, a district of Media “beside the house of 
salt —probably «a salt-mine—this district was on the boundary of Biknu, “the mountain 
of lays.” As there are many quarries of rock-salt in Persia, it is difficult to locate the mine 
referred to by Esarhaddon, but those who have studied the mineral riches of the country 
on the spot could probably indicate the most likely locality for its salt and lapis mines, 
The lapis of the Babylonian cylinder-seals is in many cases similar to that of the Egyptian 
specimen now described, but the appearance of the surface sometimes gives the Impression 
that the stone was somewhat softer. Different in appearance, and also, probably, in nature, 
was the Babylonian whnii dbbu, “white lapis," which was much admired by the Babylonians. 
This was mottled blue and white, suggesting not only the azure sky, but also the white 
cloud-masses which moved across it, The beard of the moon-god Sin is described as being 
of whntt-stone, and it was of this material that the sacred flute of the sun-god Tammuz- 
Adonis was made. 

Notwithstanding the identification on the stone itself of the uknai ¢bbu, it is possible 
that the characters na cu-gin, which are nsed to indicate the wknii-stone, stood for other 
stones of a similar surface-texture but of a different colour. Absolute precision of gem- 


* Tf the nom. of pilin be pitnu, this word might, hy chance, be connected with Bilnu, the cot intry of 
the lapis-stone, mentioned below, but this seems unlikely. 
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identification, therefore, will not be altogether attuinable until stones have been found 
inscribed, like the uknit ¢bbu und one or two others, with their names m the wedge-writing 
of Babylonia, Assyria, or the nations which used this seript. 

T. G, P: 


The hieroglyphic inscription on the cylinder-seal reais : 


MK( oflase IIR 


Nie Ash 


“The King of Upper and Lower Egypt Sehetepibré®, (beloved of] Hathor, Mistress of |...) 

There were three Egyptian kings with the prenomen Sehetepibré®, The earliest was 
Amenemmes I, the founder of the Twelfth Dynasty, which in the Royal Papyrus of Turm 
is called that “of the Kings of the Residence of Ithetowe” (iz. Lisht), The second and 
third were post-Twelfth Dynasty kings; both ure named in the Turin Papyrus’, but their 
omens are not given; from their position in that document they followed closely on the 
Twelfth Dynasty. Duressy has pubhshed (Annales du Sere. V, 1904, 124) a table of 
offerings found at Sebennytos and now in the Museum of Alexandria which gives the full, 
titulary of one of these kings Sehetepibrée®?; his nomen 1s Amenembét, but the Horns, 
Nebti and Hor-nub names differ from those of Amenemmes I. The trtulary of this post- 
Twelfth Dynasty monarch runs thus: * The Horus Sebetepibre¢, the Nebtt Schetepibre*, 
the Hor-nub Salm, the King of Upper and Lower Egypt Sehetepibré®, Son of Ret, 
Amenembat.’ No eylinder-seals of Amenemmes L are known, nor are there any which can 
he attributed to his successor Sesostris I, Of the later munarchs of the Twelfth Dynasty, 
however, there ure many cylinder-seals, while of the Thirteenth Dynasty kings numbers 
are known, some being of very fine workmanship, In view of what is known about the 
foreign relations of Egypt at the beginning of the Twellth Dynasty the Schetepibré® of 
the cylinder under consideration may be Amenemmes I, but the possibility of his being 
a post-Twelfth Dynasty king must not be lost sight of: 

It is very unfortunate that the hieroglyphs are broken off at the bottom end of the 
cylinder, for the inscription must have contained a place-name, What was this place-name? 
We can only guess. It may have been Abn,” Byblos,” as suggested by Mr Howard Carter 
in his hand-copy, Pl. XX XM, Fig. 5, Myst, © Sinai” or some city of Egypt over which the 
goddess Hathor presided. It is possible that the remaining part of the cylinder may some 
day be found; meantime 1 is perhaps useless to conjecture what the place-name may have 
heen, Collectors visiting the antiquity shops of Egypt should be on the look-out for this 
tiny fragment: of lapis-lazull. 

Lapis-lazuli was known in Egypt as early as the pre-dynastic period’, and from that 
time onwards it was.a very favourite stone for beads, amulets and inlay for jewellery. In 
the Ashmolean Museum there is a statuette carved out of a beautiful piece of this stone 
which was found at Hierakonpolis and dates from the early First Dynasty, Ib is one of 
those stones which prove connection of some kind between the peoples of Babylonia and 






i Col. vit, fragment No. 72,1 8 and 12 

? Preven (Zeitechr. f dig. Spr. 50,119) thinks that this Amenembhét is Amenemmes I, who changed hie 
Horus, Nebti and Hor-nub names at some period in his reign, Warn. (La Fin du Moyen Empire Euyptien, 
1, 320) suggests that he belongs to the Eleventh Dynasty. 

© Perum, Prekistoric Sgypt, 1921, 44 ant Divapotia Parva, 37. 
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Egypt at a very carly date, and the occurrence of it in Egypt in pre-dynastic times suggests 
that the great trade routes of the later epoch were already open to traffic in the fourth 
millennium Bc. The Egyptian name for it was Aébd', and in Middle Kingdom inscriptions 
it is stated to have come from Tefreret*, This place is mentioned again in several later 
texts", but where it was situated is not known, The chief source of lapis-lazuli in ancient 
times is believed to have been the mines of Badakshan in the north-east corner of 
Afghanistan, In the Eighteenth Dynasty, lapis-lazuli is sometimes described as Asiatic 
(GAnDINER-PEET, Inscriptions of Sinai, Pt. LXI, No. 200). In the Annals of Tathmoais il 
it is said to have been imported from Zahi (the coast of Phoenicia), from Retenu (Syria) 
from Isy (Cyprus), from Naharin (Mesopotamia), and from Assur (Assyria). Two large 
blocks of it are stated to have come from Babylon (Bbr), and from Shinar came artificial 
as well as real lapis-lazuli. All these places, however, are obviously not the countries of 
the stone's origin, but merely countries of transit, 


P. E. N. 


' The earliest oceurrence of the word seems to be on a fragment of the Annals of Snefru (Mwete 
Eguptien, ui, PL XXXL), 

* Crasstyat-Patanqon, Fouilles dans la Neécropote d'Assiout, 108, 212. Cf. Journal, tv, 37. 

* Downes, ffiat. fneer,, 1, 32; Prea, fuserip, Hiérogl,, t, 145.4; see alao Lupsiva, Metalle, 73, 74 ond 
Broascu, Geogr. 1m, 61, 
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THE EGYPTIAN TEMPLE AT BYBLOS 
By C. LEONARD WOOLLEY, M.A. 


EGYPTOLOGISTS will be interested to learn that a French mission is about to undertake 
excavations at Jebél, the ancient Byblos, and that there is every probability of their bringing 
to light the Egyptian temple which is known to have existed in this Syrian coast-town, Tts 
site has until recently been unknown; many years ago Renan procured from Jebél a well- 
known stela, now in the Louvre Museum, but could not ascertain the exact whereabouts 
of the building to which it had belonged. Further discoveries have, however, lefi little 
doubt upon this point. 

During the war a small house was built on fairly open high ground south of the mediaeval 
castle, and im its wall is embedded a fine limestone slab about five fect long, adorned with 
reliefs of New Kingdom style. The reliefs are in two scenes, in each of which a seated deity 
is approached by a bearer of offerings; there are faint traces of hieroglyphs in the upper 
field. I learnt from the natives that while the foundations of the house were being dug, the 
workmen lighted upon the corner of a building constructed of very large stones, all carved 
in rehef; the smallest of these was removed and built into the new house-wall, and the 
rest, apparently five in number, were left in stfu, being. too heavy to lift, and actually serve 
as foundation for the modern construction, There can be little doubt that this is the temple. 
The Museum of the American University at Beiriit has long possessed an Osiride statue 
in loeal diorite, which came from Jebél: unfortunately it is so battered that it cannot be 
dated, This year Dr Virolleaud, Director of the Archaeological Department of the Synan 
Government, secured a fragmentary relief shewing a royal figure in the attitude of adoration, 
and bearing an inseription which speaks of the “Ba‘alit” of Byblos. The style is that of 
the Nineteenth Dynasty; the stone certainly comes from Jebél, though it had passed thence 
into private hands elsewhere. | 

In April last I saw, in the po: 







secession of a resident of Jebél, a stone which had been only 
; just unearthed ; this, too, comes from a large relief (part 
of a sceptre is visible), and it bears the cartouche of 
Tuthmosis ITT. It was found, not on the southern 
temple emplacement, but north-east of the town, where 
some large granite columns im situ mark the site of 
a temple apparently of later date. It might belong 
here, but, being merely a fragment, might equally well 
have been brought hither from anywhere else. 








| Part of a Relief, at Jébel. | 

[Nore. The illustration, copied from a rough sketch sent by Mr Woolley, evidently de- 
picts part of a representation in which the king is followed by his personified ka’, of which 
latter the staff surmounted by a (royal) human head is characteristic, Unfortunately the 
presence of the tu? gives no indication of the nature of the scene except that it was almost, 
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certainly a “religious” one. Behind the cartouche, bearing the name Tuthmosis, with the 
addition nfr fpr RE, “the fair one in mode-of-being is Ret” (i variant of the frequent 
afr hprw, “fair in mode-of-being”), stands the usual epithet “given fife like Re¢” The 
two signs at the top to the left (the copy is perhaps not quite accurate in detail here) may 


be remains of the title in A nti dbvt." presiding oyer the (royal) robing-room (7)*,” 


one of the constant titles of the personified ka?; see on this title Kies, “Pr-dwit” une 
“abt,” in Rec. de Trav. 46, 1 foll—Battiscombe Gunn, ] 

' The Eighteenth Dynasty form of this sign approaches somewhat more nearly to that in Mr Woolley's 
copy than dees the printed form, 


* Kees, “palace(-door),” but the association of this word with pradiett, “toilet-chamber,” and alse the 
old verb dhy, “to arta should be taken into full account. 


Journ, of Eeypt. Arch. vit 26 
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BIBLIOGKA PHY 1920-1921: ANCIENT EGYPT 
By F. Lu. GRIFFITH, MLA. 


Arren contemplating the scientific harvest of the past twelve months (with some gleanings from previows 
years) one must recognise that the spirit of Egyptology remains strong, though material circumstances 
press hard on scientific research and record. | 

At home, our Society has received an accession of power and responsibility in the shape of a library, 
given by Sir Herbert THomrsox ; studious members will not forget the opportunities thus placed at their 
disposal, Journal vii 108. In Ttaly, a Committee for promoting Italian Studies in Papyrology and Egypte 
logy, centred in Milan, has set iteelf a large programme to inclade the review called degyptus, a series of 
avientific studies appended thereto, and a pupular sertes of manuals and edited texts in the various languages 
of Egypt, as well as the organisation of lectures and subsidising of excavations, In America, Professor 
Breasven has obtained an increased budget for the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago aml is 
preparing new enterpriaes ; meanwhile he has printed a report of his visit to Europe, Egypt and Mesopo- 
tatnia to study excavated sites, make reconnaissance and purchase antiquities ; of bis purchases he figures 
« wonderful series of twenty-si limestone statuettes representing the owner of « tomb with his servants 
ete., belonging to the end of the Old Kingdom. Tile University of Chicago Expedition to the Near East 
1919-1020 in The University Kecord vil 6. 

The energetic keeper of the Museum at Alexandria in the annual Aapport «ur fa Marche du Service du 
Musée pendant Pexercice 1918-1919 publishes the scheme for more ample and suitable buildings, the present 
Museum being greatly overcrowded, and cmphasises the need of larger fonds for excavation, etc. 

A little volume in the Alte Orient by the director of the Egyptian Museum at Berlin ia devoted to a 
review of the history of the Museum, the plan for the new building und a consideration of the purpose of 
the collection for study and for popular instruction, Scuaren, Sian wid Aufpeben des Rertiner Agyptischen. 
Museums. The authorities have alse isaned a guide (without Lhustrations) to thetr great and varied oollec- 
tion of papyri, with brief sketches of the history, religion, etc., Jina alte Agypten wed seine Papyrus. 

Moudiné reviews Buper By Nile and Tigris in Aegyptus 1 391. 

In of about 1912 a canard was started in American newspapers to the effect that Dr Reisner had 
descended from the head of the Great Sphinx into the interior and discovered a “golden city” (with 
Variants) worthy of the Arabian Nighta. The report was copied by the English papers anil created oon- 
siderable sensation at the time and much aunosance te the unfortunate victim. It is amusing now to find 

‘an echo of it appearing ina German scientific periodical mmongst the news after the warin 1920, Cirvential- 
istische Literaturseiteng XX 240, 

Mr Seymour Watker, who has given some exoellént photographs of the Siwa Oasis in Am Outline of 
modern exploration in the Gasia of Siia (GeogrupArcal Journa! ivit 29), bas produced the first attempt at « 
grammar, on somewhat unprofessional lines, of the Berber diatect of this strange people, TAe Siwi Language 
{short grammar, brief account of customs, description of the Oasis), Reviewed by Sir H. BH. JonssTas 
Geographical Journal uvit 405, 

G. W, Murray argues from structure and vocabulary that Nubian, Bari and Masai form a Nilito- 
Hamitie group having a common ancestry, and that the “ Niloto-Sudanie " group represented by Shilluk 
was probably also allied to them, The Vilotio Languages (Journal ff Anthrop. Soc, 1 327), of Thomas’ 
criticiam in Aen xxi no. 69, Morsay has compared Nubian with Bari in Sudan Notes and Records tit 260, 

H. A. MacMicuarn tabulates vocabularies of eight tribes in Diirffir, including the Birged who, living 
in central Déirftir, speak a dialect of Nubian, Oarfur Jingmistics (Suden Noten and Aecords 11 197); the 
Nuhian dialect of Jebel Midéb in the extreme N.E. had boen already noted by him in Journal A Anthrop, 
Inst, x10 3B, | 

Hess prints a long Hist of words from 4 native uf “Jebel Kandoge® and «a short list from Jebel Kargo 
(taken from Lepsius’ papers) additional to the few words published in Lersroy Nubische Grammeatié. 
Beitrige cur Kenntnis der Kordafiin-Nubiachon Sprache (Zeitachr. 7. Elingeborenen Sprachen x 63), Mars nor's 
Eine Stucienfadrt nach Kordofan ia reviewed by 8. H., Sudan Votes and Heoords 111 286. 
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EXCAVATIONS AND Exrronarions. d 

Dr Breocta has contributed to Aegyptva (1350-159) a vary complete account of the explorations in Exypt 
and the Sudan, extending from Mero’ to the coast, by various agencies during the season 1919-1020, 

Manoa, Dr Reisner's Harvard-Boston excavations in the pyramid field have shown that the private 
tombe ot the sinthern bill date from the Ethiopian period, beginning aa early us Pankhy, Baxocta p. 351, 
ef, Remxen in Sudan Notes tv 74. 

Narata. Dr Reisner concludes his description of the resulta reached? in 1016 in excavating the temples 
of Barkal, terminating with « brief summary of the history of the site as disclosed by the further work of 
1OtS-1019, its beginning being in Dyn. XVI and its apogee reached in the early Ethiopian poriod, The Barkul 
Temples in 1916 (Journal vt 247). During the two seasons 1019-1920, in finally clearing the Great ‘Temple, 
he discovered six #telue, the most important being a granite monument with fifty lines of inscription dated 
in the 47th year of Tuthmosis [1[, in which the king impresses his might upon the people of Napata and 
gives us new details of some of the great events of his reign: the other stelae are of Setlios 1, Punkhy, 
Pankhy-Khariut « son of Asperta, Sakhmakh queen of Nastosen, and a Mercitic atela of Tinyizmeni: a 
number of interesting statues and other sculptures are also enumerated including ane of Hepxefa of Siut 
the governor of the south under Sesstris 1, which had protably beeti removed from elsewhere br the 
Ethiopians to adorn their capital. Riaxan Jistorica! Inscriptions from Gebel Barkel (Sudan Notes and 
Records tv 69), cf. Brecota p. 360. 

The same brilliant explorer gives an illistrated account of the excavations at El Kur'uw in. 1917-1919— 
the discovery of the mastabas and pyramids of the kings af Dyn. XXV from Kashta to Shobaka, of Tanu- 
taman and of one much later king, as well os tanmli of the ancestors of Kashta which contained flint 
arrowheads arid “minutes,” beads of gold, garnet ond carnelian, and many valuable and interesting objects 
which mre shown in the illustrations: also borals of horses: Rerawen The Koyat Family of Ethiopia 
(Boston Muscwn of Fine Arts Builetin xix 21). | | 

Fanas, Quarts palaeotth, and Protodynastic cemetery, published aa the first instalment of the nosount 
of three years’ excavation (1910-1913), Guirvitn Oxford Excavationsin Vubia( Liverpool Annals of Archaeo- 
logy and Anfiropodogy vu 1}. The full records of all the finds are to be preserved in the Ashmolean 

Kunastzeg. A memoir, only less richly illustrated than ita predecessors, on a very interesting cemetery 
with characteristic C-group graves gradually merging into Egyptian Middle Kingdom. Tn a long and impor: 
tant argument Prof, Junker denies the presence of Egyptians south of the region af the Second Cataract 
before the New Empire, but admita that he was not able to obtain all the published accounts of Prof, Reianer's 
exploration ut Korma, which would perha pa have led him to « different conclusion, Jukes Aericht iiher 
die Grabungen auf idea Priethifen von Ef-Anbanel-Nord, Winter 1910-101) (Dealéehriften of the Vienna 
Academy 64 Hd. 1920). For the craniology ace below p. 213. 

Eu-Kin. A very interesting papor by Mr Somers CLanke pointing out that the early town waa circular 
enclosed by double walls of crude brick, and that « later rearrangement, after the river had encrouched 
from the weet, shows temple enclosures and « rectangular city wall of brick. This wall included the‘sastern 
half of the old town and a great space beyond it which appears never to have been occupied by building, 
The construction of the wall and of ite gates, ramips and staircases to the top are described, and in addition 
a river groyne of stone probably of the sume age as the reconstruction of the town, A? Xdh one the Great 
Wall in Journal vi 4. 

Geeevts. Prof, ScutaraReni, who excavated here before the war, is continuing hia researvhes in a 
necropolis of the time of the first three dynasties, Baecora p. 354, 

Tunes, West Bank. At Kurnet Mar‘ai the French Inatitute hes disinterred two tombs, one with 
chapel showing the cartouche of king Ay of Dyn. XVILL Bureoia p, 353, 

M. Datessy trinalates from the Spanish « contemporary account of the important discovery, made in 
1886, of the intact tomb of Sennezem (no. 1 of Gardiner’s Catelogue) at Deir el-Medinah, Toda, Lo déoou- 
verte af Cinventaire du Tombeau de Sen-nesem (Ann, da Service x 145), The upper mnge of tombs at Deir 
el-Medinah has now been almost entirely cleared by the French Institute, and two decorated ones have 
heen found, Breccia p. 354. 

In the Asisif, the valley leading to Deir el-Bahri, the excavations of the Metropolitan Museum in 
the workmen of Hatshepsut; the tomb of Phea (Dyn. XXVI) has been cleared, in good preservation, 

26—2 
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revealing its plan.and fine seulpture. Laxative in The Egyptian Expedition 1916-1010 (Part Ul of Bulletia 
af Meter, Mus, July 1920). : | | 

Dexpenan, The Service des Antiquités under Buraize has laid bare (1) a small Birth Temple (juertly 
destroyed in the Iter reconstruction of the site) in which Nectanebo Tl is represented ax the child of 





Hathor and Avomon; and (2) the sacred lake or tank of the teraple, lined with stone, Lacav Les truvaua 
du Service dea Antiquitées de C Egypte om 1919-1920 (Comptes Headua de fAcad, 1920, 350), of Baeceta 
. 357. The temple ia now protected by iron grilles and wire tet, ond a cast of the zodiac completes the 
ruof of the pronaca whence the original was taken to Paris lu 1823, Banaize Rapport eer fa mise on place 
fun movtage du codiuque de Denderok (Ana, du Service x 1}. | 

Baduisa (ou east bank, nearly opposite Abydos), instructive memoir on an important “ Pan-grave” 
vemetery of Nubians settled in Egypt before the New Kingdom, and « cemetery of Dyn. XVIII. Warx- 
wich, Balebiah, reviewed in Ancient Egypt 1921, 49, 

TELL EietAMARSS. The resulta of Professor Peet's exploration of 1921 including the site of a village free 
of the white ant pest have been indicated in Votesand News, Jowraal vr 107 and in the Anueal Repert of 
the Society, and Peer, Excavations at Toff ef-Amarna (Mon xx, no. B4). | | 

Denwant (necropolis of Eshminén). Discovery by Lefebvre of the tomb of the High Priest Petwuari, 
sculptured under Greek influence, and of his coffin inlaid with glass hieroglyphs, cf below pp, 205, 214; 
also of « tomb of ibis mummies, but apparently not of the divine [his which should atill be looked for and 
may yield historical data. Lacav Lee trapwusr du Service des Antiquités (as above) p, 362; Barcota p, 450. 

Ei-Bersaen. Linportant find of model boats, groupe of workers, etc, with finely painted aud inscribed 
coffina im the tomb of a nomarch which had been to a great extent preserved from plundering by 
a fall of rock Dunnam The Tomb of Dehwei-Netht and His Wife (Boston Museum of Fine Arte Bulletin 
xix 49). 

Hxaactzorouts Maewa to Lawes. For the rich finds in the cemeteries see Ancient Lgypt 1921, 23. 

List, Account of continned exploration (1916-1918) of the pyramid of Sesestris 1, discoveries of graves 
with furniture, and of a sledge, carefully buried, which had been used for hauling furniture or statue toa 
tomb, Lansizea in The Eguption Kepedition 1916-1919, 1 (Part IL of Audletia of Metr, Mus July 1920), 

Arexaspata Prof. Burecta has discovered two more painted tombs at Anfiishi (Pharos), probably of 

the bevinning of the Roman period. Aegyptus 1 368. 
Tevet or Strx, Cifpar continues his valuable Notes aur Viathme de Suez, describing the ancient 
eanal of Zara, Roman roads and extousions of irrigation toSerbonis, He considers that the flourishing eon- 
dition of the N-E. frontier began with the Roman works and ended with the Aral conquest. Bull! Tnat, Fr. 
xvi LO. 





Poauication oF Texts. 
(a) From sites in Eowpit, ete. 

Poiak A melancholy interest attaches to the publication by the Inte W. Max Monier of Philadelphia 
of The Bilingual Decress of Philer, forming the third volume of his Egyptologioal AMesearches, The decrees 
were protaulgated by Ptolemy V Epiphanes in renewal of the Memphite or Rosetta decroo; the so-called 
“second " is of your 1M, after the overthrow of the rebel power of Ankhmakhis in Upper Egypt, the * first” 
ie of your 21, extending the honours to the queen. Almost from the beginning of his carser the wothor tud 
kept in view these valuable records, imperfectly published hy Lepsius, but never had the opportunity of 
examining the originals until 1010 when his eyesight had lost its keenness. This publication shows a very 
great advance on Lepsius’ text, both in the hieroglyphic and the demotic versions which are carefully 
reproduced in facsimile outline on a large scale (7/10 of original), Buta masterly transoript and restoration 
on the (rbunden made by Sethe with the help of squeezes and fine photographs and published in 1916, 
shows a much more complete recovery of the injured. portions of the teats; Sethe however gives no copy 
of the demotic, but only a tranacription into European characters. 

Hreracosrous. Photographs of the best-preserved scenes in a rock-cut tomb of Dyn. VI. Regs Studien 
cur Angyptiechen Proviasiadiwnat PL 1, (L | : 

Wint Mivasn. Cotplete description of the temple of Sethos I in tne desert east of Edfu (hitherto 
known os Redestyah or Wadi Abbad), with corrections of the published texts and twenty plates, from 
photographs and notes of Covvar made in 1010. Gavraren Le Temple de POuddt Miyah (At Kaas) in 
Ball, dnat, Fr, XV 1. 
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Et Hencan (opposite Esnah), Lintel of the tomb of the chief of stables of Ramesses 11, found thirty- 
five years ago, identified, clearing away 4 uumber of errors, Dannssy Aaa-relief Pun éouyer de Romede LT 
(Ann, a Sertive xx 3). 

Turess, West Bank Full publication of Tomb no. 60 at Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah (no, GO} a magnificent 
monument, the only well-preserved tomb of Dyn. XII in the Thehan pecropolia, with very instructive 

scenes, Davies and Ganpixer The Tomb of Antefuber, Vieler of Sesoatris I: reviewed with new interpreta- 
tion of many texts by Battiscombe Gosw in Jowrnal vi 295. 

: Ses very lengthy review of the same authors’ Tomb of Ameneméet by Moner in Herue Agyptolopique 
N.S. 9 267. 

Mépastp, Late sarcophagus of limestone Dargssy (ns Sarcophage de Medamowd (Aan, du Service 
ux 175), 

Kage es-Satvan, Photograph of soune in a tomb of Dyn. VL Kees op. oit., Beitafel 1, 

Anypos. Slabs from a temple built or completed by Sethos I for his futher, of fine design and work- 
manship, with ritual seenea, edited by Woxtock Bas-reliefs from the temple of Ramaea J at Abydos (Motro- 
politan Museum Pagers vol. 1 part 1), with valuable commentary. The ayinbol of Osiris at Abydos was 
not a reliquary of the head of Osiris but represented the entire god; this amd the Businia symbol (the dad) 
were the primitive fetishes of the towns, 

Dinecription POuni has been edited for the Aibliathigie d' Ktucle of the French Institute by Treason, 

Hewasien, Photographs of scenes in the remarkable rock-cut corridortombe of Dyn. [V—V, Keres 
op. cil, Pla DI—V1, : 

Deawas (necropolis of Exshmgnén, nearly opposite El-‘Amarni), A wonderful funerary monument 
consisting of a small temple with naos and pronaos over a burial pit in which was interred Petuairi, high 
priest of Thoth. Petusiri evidently lived through the dreadful ten years of the second Persian rule, and 
mooording to hia inseriptions did much to restore the country after Alexander's conqweat. The magnitinent 
monument which he erected for himself amd] his father ia covered with hieroglyphic inacriptiogs and 
schiptures ina style which successfully combines Greek and Egyptian characters, dating from the early 
days of Ptolemaic rule. Levenvag L« tombecn ole Petomria (Ann. du Service ox 41). Fumerary aod other 
texts including one of 137 lines, and proof that the coffin-lid in the museum of Turin with inlaid hiero— 
viyphs is of the brother of Petusiri and probably from the same tomb, but thrown owt in Roman tines, 
Ip, Tastes du fomieau de Petonris (Ann. du Service xx 207), (See pp 204, 214.) 

Mewrnis (Mit-Rahineh), Black granite statue of Ramesses I], apparently sculptured for Thebes ; 
limestone block of the same; alabaster block naming prince Rameses-Usipeht, non of Ramesses I] !: blocks 
of king Sheshonk (IT) and prince Takellothis before a lion-goddess; quartzite jamb of Anmmais I], the 
cartouche defaced. Danrssy Fragments mempiites (Ann, du Service xx 167). 

Tau mu-Yastpiesn (Shobak). Ramesside group of Piaai, govervor of the southorn countries and “ fun- 
bearer," with hia wife Twosri, Danxssy Un groupe de statues de Tall of Fohowdieh (Aan, ou Service xx 161), 
pointing out an indication that the “fan-bearer” should rather be translated “standard-bearer.” 

Bueastm Two stelue of late period in the Cairo Museum. Danessy Ziews attfés de Budeestis (Ann, de 
Sermice <x 122), 

Sart el-Hexxen. Group of man, wife and daughter, probably of the time of Amenophis [11 Waurped in 
Dyn. X XID by a general and prophet of Sop with the associate goddess Kheniyt Daneasy (n groupe ae 
Saft of HenneA (Ann. oft Service XX 124), 

Lowrr Eorvet, Five stelae of gifta of land to temples from Ramesses [ to Psammetichua T, now in 
various collections. Srimaenacaa Vewe Schenkungsstelen ther Landstifiungen am Tempel (Zeitevhr. f. ag. 
Sor, LVL 55), 

(6) From Museums, ete. 

Gresxonte, A second article completing the publication of the eollection—stelas, coffins and ushabtia, 
with a photograph of the lower fragment of the Faro Btela of Kittin Mower Wonwiienes Eguptiens de 
le collection du Comte de Saint-Ferriol | Revue Egy ptologique N.S. 1 250). 

Coresnacen, Complete publication of the tomb-chapel of Ka-om-ramt (Saqqarah D2) with interesting 
scenes of Dyn, V. Mocensen Le Mastaba Lgyptien de la Glyptothigue Ny-Caplabery, 

Srocknoim, Autographed copies and descriptions of thirty-six Middle Kingdom and later Htelae, 
ete., with indexes and one photographic plate. Mooensen Seles Eyyptivnnes ai Musee Nationale de 
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(ce) Hieratic and Demotic. 

A vast collection of 1059 graffiti, chiefly in hieratic but including figures of men and animals and other 
designs collected from the steep rocks of the Thebun necropolis in the winter of 1895-1806, reproduce: 
apparently full size and edited with ample indices, The graffiti are principally of officials and workmen of 
‘the necropolis in the New Kingdom: names of females are entirely absent, perhaps for superstitions: 
reasons, Srreceiannd Agyptiscle und andere Gragttd que der thebandehen Nekropolis, 

Professor Pret has published two important papyri in the Liverpool Free Public Museum in a volume 
entitled The Moyer Papyri A and #; of A a fine hond-facsimile ie given covering thirteen large folio 
plates, of R a photograph, with transcriptions and translations. The former, closely connected with tho 
Abbott papyrus, is dated in year 19 (of Ramesses TX) and contains notes of evidence, ate. taken in the 
trials of robbers of the necropolis and the royal tombs, and of others. who robbed the royal treasury of 
Ramesses [1]. The second is a fragment only, of about the same period, of evidence in the trial of the 
thieves who plundered the tomb of Ramesses V1. Their editor is to be congratulated on acoomplishing 
much needed but dificult piece of work in a very thorough manner, 

Mitien has added to hia brilliant decipherments that of a legal document in Berlin of Dyn. A ATT, o 
sacerdotal promissory note with interest at 100°/_ for ao year, the earliest known of its deind, and odds 
interesting remarks on Libyan and Numidian proper names. Lin dgyptiacher Schuldscin der neciundnenn- 
augeter Dynaste (Sitsunget. Derlin Academy 121, 208). 

Serve has combined with Partace the jurist to edit » number of documents illustrating Egyptian 
legal practice in regard to sureties, a branch of Egyptian luw hitherto scarcely recognised. The earliest 
dates from the reign of Darina, the rest belong to the Ptolemaic age.,In the philological section of over 
600 pages SETHE transcribes and translates abont twenty documents or extracts of such with elaborate 
commentary and hand-faecsimiles, Some of these are now published for the first time, others re-published, 
several in the Cairo collection with new fittings of fragments, and in every case an advance in interpreta- 
tion, Panrscn is responsible for the Juristio section of 250 pages, in which Sethe's material along with 
other documenta is examined in detail from the point of view of the historian of legal institutions, In 
becoming surety it appears that an Egyptian Inid his hand inside that of the creditor and at the same 
time pronounced the conditions of his suretyship. The surety might pledge his property or apparently his 
personal service. Scientifically arranged indexes complete a work of great importance, Demotiohe Urbunden 
cum dgypiachen Blirgechafterechte vorstigltch der Ptolenierzeit (Abhandlwngen a, Disses ininand Abad, Bad. 
XXXII}, 

Professor JUNKER appears for the firat time as a demotist (an accomplished one as might be expected) 
in editing Papyrus Lonadorfer J (Sitewngab. of Vienna Academy 1921 no. 2). The text is a marriage 
“oontract,” better terme] a marriage settlement, as Prof. Junker pointa out, dated in year 15 of Neo- 
tanebos I, 363 pc. This helpa to fill the serious gap in demotic documenta which exists between the reign 
of Darius [ and the conquest by Alexander. 

Facsimile of an early Ptolemaic papyrus from Ghorin with a rare date in the epagomenal days for 
which several parallels exist. in documenta back to the Hyksoa period ; a specially interesting point ia the 
mention in this date of the feast of lamps which seems to have continued throughout the five epagomeral 
days, Sortas Comptes Mendis of the Academy 1920, 223. 

SoTrT As Remuarques sur fe “ Potme Satirigue” ( Merwe Egy ptologique N.S. 1 129) publishes a number of 
notes on this curious and difficult demotic text, describing a wandering harper, with a tentative translation, 
the first serious study of it for over 35 years; see also addenda ib, p. 267. 

SPIEGELBERG Ain Bruchstuck des Bestattungarttuals der Apisstere (Zeitackr, f. dg. Spr. uve) tranacribes: 
arn ene a text in mixed demotic and hieratic of Ptolemaic age upon a Vietna papyrus publiahed by 

Bergmann, recognising in it the detailed ritual for burial of the Apis bull. Unfortunately beginning and 
sal: are both lost. Tt contains references to two earlier Apis burials in the reigns of Apries and Amasia. 

In his Aoptische Etymologien (below pp, 200-10) Srizceteena publishes (without transcribing or 
tranelating) a photograph of 4 curious demotic test at Heidelberg having interesting metrological data. 












Hisrony. 


Wixtovk On (Queen Tetiatert, grandmother of Ahmoae f (Ancient Egypt 1921, 14) publishes a fragmen 
in the Petrie collection proving that the queen lived on into the reign of Ahmose, Though of modest birth 
she became the matriarchal “ancestreas of a line of women famous in Egyptian history —Ahhotp, Ahniose 
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Nefretari, Ahhotp TH, Ahmose and finally Hatshepsut with whose ambitions the female line of the royal 
family reached its climax and suffered ite eclipae,” 

Queen Hatshepsut is the heroine of « historical drama by Terence Gray The Life of the Arng of the 
South and North Kamar’a Daughter of the Sun Hatshepeut, « Pageant of Court Life. The anthor eh- 
deavours thronghout to use the monumental evidence both in language and in archaeological netting. 
Reviewed by Daweow Jowrnal vu 111. 

Danpssy La princess Amen-mérit (Ann. du Service xx 143) shows that this lady, tutored by Benermert 

in & group from the fortesa of Karnak, was daughter of Tuthmosis [I], not of Ramesses IT. 
MOLLER justifies the youthfulness attributed to Akhenaton By Elliot Surra by the interesting analogy 
of the Moslem boy-horetic El-Hikim, and discusses the meaning of the name Akhenatom. Fchnafon 

(Heitechr, f. ag, Spr. ivi, 100), 

Danessy Le searadde ely cour de la grande prétreass Aat-m-kheb (Ann. du Service xx 17) has discovered 
a record of this scarab in the plates of Zotga’s work on the obelisks; in Zo¥ga's time it was in the Borgian 
THe et 

Cavatenac La milica Egyptionne aw vr eidele ef Cempire Achémenide (Revue Eyyptologique NS. 1 192) 
discusses the military and taxation system, the holding of a third of the cultivable land by the soldiery 
and its probable exemption from taxes under the Persians aa well as in the Saite period, recommending the 
subject as one for Egyptologists to study. 

Ciocat La Grice et { Xgypia de 404 @ 8342/1 avant J.-C, (Revue Eguyptologique N.S. 1 210, 11 82) studies 
the ehronologyand history of the Egyptian dynasties that maintained themselves against the Persians, wutine 
from the point of view not of an Egyptologist but of a student of the Political relations of Greece with 
Persia and the Levant. 

Srirceniene 7 Sertivs Africanus ale Stifter eines Obelighen (Zeitechr, f, dg. Spr. LYE 102) on 4 fragment 
ofa Roman obelisk in the Borgian collection at Velletri (Veil), published by Zodga, but neglected of late. 

+ MOLLER seems to have found the true explanation of Herodotus’ displacement of the pyramid builders 
in his Egyptian history, Mykerinus (Hit, 1 129) in name and history combines the features of two kings 
whom Hernlotus confused together—Menkheres (Menkeuret) of Dyn. IV, and Bochorinis (Boechoris, 
Sekerrinf) of Dyn, AXTV, about 750 nc. 2u Merodot's igyptischen teschichten (Zeitechr. f. dig. Spr. Wt 76). 

Pere The Trmemizsion of History (Ancient Zoypt 1921, 44). A tabulation of the Ptolermnic reigns 
from the later annalists showing the corruptions introduced after only a few centuries, with reflections 
suggested thereby ua to the credibility of Manetho's original work when untouched by compilers. 


GEOGRAPHY. | 

The Egyptian nomenclature of the Oases bristles with difficulties. The:word for “oasis,” hitherto read 
inf, In inpyt, Coptic wate, Arabic wah. Dhwellers in the oases were known as Sekhtiu-gs|, ie. “ Field-people of 
the wide " though this name was misinterpreted at an early date by the Egyptians themselves, The soren 
oases named at Edfu were (1)... 4, (2) [Kenemt (}=(Great Oasis, DAkhile |, (3) “The Land of the Cow” 
(Ta-ehe)= =Farifra }, (4) “ Field of the yam-trea"='Ain el-Wadt |, (5) Desiles= Bahrtye, (6) Sherp or “ Field 
of Salt"=Wiadt Natriin, (7) T...=Stwa 2. Sere Jia Agyptischen Bezeichnungen fiir die Oasen und ihre 
BHewohner (Zeitachr, f. dg. Spr, vt 44). 

A second fascicule completing the first volume of Masreno and Wor Matériaus pour serrir ad la 
gvegrapiie de (Egypte derived from sources. of the Byzantine and Muhammedan periods, haa been 
published in the Memoires of the French Institute in Cairo. 


Fonnics Eeiations. 

‘Professor Burastep has published a number of lectures recently delivored in various centres in 
Amerion: The New Post (The University Heeord, Chicago, v1 237) describes the opening of a new vista: of 
Ancient History during the last century, beyond Greece and Rome which till then bounded the view, 
displaying the birth of ideas and muterial inventions back to geological times, and urgea America to 
further efforts in reconstructing this history. The Origins of Civilisation (The Scientific Monthly Oct. 1919- 
Mar, 1920) follows the steps of invention and the development, of the arts throughout the early ages of 
mankind in a series of adoxrably illostrated discourses on the Old Stone age, the Dawn of Civilization, the 
Farliest Civilization and its Transition to Europe, Egypt and Mesopotamia having in particular formed 
the nidus of develupment. The Earliest Internationalism in The Semicentenary Celebration of the Founding 
of the Oniversity of California, 1868—1915; Egypt produced the first world empire with a universality of 








a 
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thought embodied especially in the person of Akhenaton whose “ monotheiam was hut imperialiam in 
religion.” Egyptians, Hittites, Assyrians and Babylonians, by diplomacy and force of arma, ever strove for 
the (possesion of Palestine and Syria, the bridge between Asia and Africa. 

* Attention may also be drawn to Pernue’s volume Some Sources of Human History largely dealing with 

“prehistoric” periods and furnished with references to sources, 

A work which I have not seen, Srmvanen’s Unatergang des Abendiandes, the title of which sounds 
pessimistic encugh as far as Europe is concerned, contains many strange statements regarding the 
philosophy and ideas of ancient Egypt. Srizcennena, in a spocial eriticiam of thin side of the hook, oon- 
clades that the author's Egyptological equipment ja too alight for his task. dgyptolagiacle Ariti# on 
Spengler's (nterqungy dea Abendfandes (Logos 1x 189), 

Hat Agypt and the external world i the time of AbAenaton (Journal vi1-39) on the relations of 
Egyptian to Babylonian, Hittite and Mincan civilisations and the earliest (evanescent) appearances of the 
Aryans; the origins and influence of the monotheism of Akhenaton, 

al ONDET, who discovered and charted the remains of the pre-Alexandrian harbours of Pharos, criticises 
the attribution of them by R. Waren (Les Ports watehellduiques oe la cite & Alexandria) to foreigners and 
particularily to Minoan Crete. He thinks it improbable that any foreign power would have been permitted 
hy Egypt to establish iteelf on Pharos peacefully—as was suggested by Weill—with works on so vast o 
scale; but be finds analogies in other porte on the coasta of the Levant, including of course Tyre, where a 
amnall island off the shore seems to have formed the starting poiht of a harbour, and desires careful 
investigation of the question, Bull. Soc, arch. d Alenandrie xvit 167. 

Mirada in Prefiatoric Arts and Crafts of Indio (University of Caleutta, Anthropological Papers, No. 1) 
suggests some early connexions with Egypt, Reviewed Ancient Egypt 1921, 50), 

ALnnicut in support of his theory that Menes was contemporary with Narim-sin of Babylonia, quotes 
& New York alabaster vase with inscription of Narim-ain as fixing the position of Magan; Lascpon 
comments on the name and age of Manium in the Narim-sin record, and Prof. Sarce opposes Albright’s 
views, Mfenes and Narani-atn (Journal V1 295), ALBRIGHT returns to the charge in Magan, Meluka and the 
sanehroniam betieen Menss and Nanim-ain (Journal vil 60; for copper ore in Wadi ‘Al4ki in Lower Nuhin 
ano op. cif. LLO), 

Avtaas in Phenieiena, Aa de contribution @ (histoire autigue de lo Méoiterranée, develops a theory 
that “Aegean Phoenicians” were the teavhors of civilisation to prehistoric Eeypt: reviewed Ly GiuFFRIDA- 
Rvogenl, Aegyptus 1 117. 

Woontey bas found at Carchemush a sealing of Pharaoh-Necho who was vanquished there by Nebu- 
chadneszar in 604 mo. Or, Zito. xxrv 43; tn the Museum of the American University of Beirit he 
found a seal of Amenophis, and an Egyptian statue in basalt, 

Lerxesx, who has studied under Littmann and Sethe, in his dissertation Der Binfluss Agypters auf 
Poldatina utilises especially the evidence of excavation, distinguishing the three periods Presemitic, 
Amorite, and Israelite, In the Amorite period Egyptian influence was strongest, but at no time is it 
CONS pices. 

gr anid Nile and Jordan, being the Archaeological and Historical Futer-relations between Egypt and 
Canaan, is « large compilation with bibliographical references and excellent indices. 

Patow has published the third volume (in two Parts) of hia Agyptian Records of Travel in Weatern - 
Ama, containing the Annals of Tuthmosis [11 elaborately edited, and an index to the three volumes, all of 
whieh are reviewed together by Waersarsski Or. Lit.Zeit, xxi 269. 

Newsox in a Chicago dissertation The Battle of Megiddo, printed at Beirut in 1913 but peste iasued 
only in 1921, discusses minutely the narrative of thid great event in Tuthmosis III's first campaign and 
especially its geographical conditions from personal study of the ground. The illustnitions consist of twelve 
photographie views and four maps The author, who was o pupil of Prof, Breasted, now holds an appoint- 
ment in the American University of Betrut. 

In Philistia Ganeraxa has found evidence of two early crude-brick walls at Gaus, probably built under 
Egyptian domination, The Walls of Gaze (Pal. Aepl, F, Qu. St, 1020, 156); see also au interesting lecture 
by Pavratas-Anams om the Mistory of Aatalon (op. cit. 1921, 74). 

Evidence for the identification of the Yam Saph, Orronn The fed Sea (Yam Siph) op. eit, 1920, 176, 

Capant reviews the recent works of Gardiner, Sethe, Erman and others on the history of the Alphabet, 
expecially in relation to the Sinai inseriptions. (Quelgues déoourertes reventes relatives tt Histoire def Alphabet 
(Bulletins de la clagee des Lettres of the Belgian Academy 1920, 408). Sorras publishes a lengthy criticiam 
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of Gapnmyna's results in The Egyption Crigin of the Semitic Alphabet, somewhat belated having heen 
written without knowledge of other criticisms, but still interesting; Sottas considers that so far as the 
present evidence goes there is but little for which the inventors of the Sinai ilphabet were indeltted to 
Egypt. Une Nowvelle Théorie aur [Origine Eqyptienne de PAlphabet Sémitique (Journal Asiatigne xt Sér. 
t. xvi 123), Etsuen's Die Aenitiachen Weihinschriften der Hyksoszet is reviewed by Fanmva in Aspyptus 
tars, : 

Periz The Alphabet in the Twelfth Dynasty (Ancient Egypt 1921, 1) publishes a Middle Kingdom seal 
with four characters from Lahun and an ostracon of Dyn. ATT panty fitted from fragmenta found «at 
Kahun [the peculiar characters on which are the rare hieratic symbols of subdivisions of the Egyptian 
Aekat or bushel). 

Two Carian imecriptions from Egypt have been re-published: that of the chiteau d’Uriage (from 
Zazixts) and now at Grenoble by Avraan Rev. Eyyptoloyiqne N.S. 1100, that of the Nicholson vellection 
by Rows dn Egypto-Xarian bilingual stele in the Nicholson Museum of the University of Sydney (Journal 
ff, Ameatic Soc, Jan, 1020, 85), 

CimaMont-Gansead publishes and discusses a slab with Nabatasan inscription found in 1914 on the 
surface at Tell esh-Shukafiyeh, three kilometres from Tell el-Kebir in the Wadi Tumilit: it is dated on 
2! Pakhbons of the fourth year of Ptolemy, corresponding to (lost date of an Arab king) The Ptolemy is 
probably the XIVth or XVth of the name. ee Mahatéens en Egypte (fer. de histoire des Raligionas 
Laxx 1). 











PaILoOLoOoY. 


Sortas J? Egyptologie en tant que discipline philologique (Scientia, Dec. 1920, 445) very ably characterises 
the stages of Egyptian from its earliest: known form to Coptic, enumerates the aids to its understanding 
in old vocabularies, in translations into the languages of its osighbours ami in transcripts inte their 
writing. The degree of its relationahip ti Semitic or Hamitic languages is not high enough to make them 
a corner-stone in teaching it, and in fact Comparative Philology is of little service compared with a study 
of Egyptian itself in all ite stages. 

NAVILLE in his treatise £L'’Avolution de ta langue Eqyptienne et lee langues sémitiques deals with writing 
as well as grammar. He takes the view that Semitic analogies are deceptive; that Egyptian being an 
African language, consisted of words of one syllable rather than of two or three: that the writing marks 
vowels: and remarks that changes in writing to demotic and to Coptic letters correspond to changes in 
language and the adoption of new dialects for literary purposes, M. Naviute’s views are criticised by 
Ricct WM. £a, Naville et fa linguistique Eouptieonns in Rerws Archéologiqgue NS. xu 120. 

Mencex has translated HRorven's excellent Short Egyptien Grammar, the original of which waa 
published in 1913; it is complete in itself with sign-list, reading exercises and glossary, and forms a 
useful introduction to Egyptian. | 

GARDINER writing On certain Participial Formations in Egyptian (Revue Eqyptologique N.S. 1 42) 
traces the origin of all the relative forms of the verb in the passive (not the active) participle; finds a 
passive form « iryt-f “before he was made" corresponding to the active « irt-f “before he made," and 
Sng traces both af these likewise to a passive participle rather than an infinitive. The form 

adm-t-f in its various uses however may have more than one origin. 

Essays points out instances of omission in writing one of two similar consonants at the end of one 
word and the beginning of the next as proving that those words were closely joined in pronunciation. 
Zusammensichuag zecier Worte in der Ausapracke (eitachr, f. dig. Spr. LV1 61). 

The Berlin Worterbuch is in MS. up to the end of #— A, Owing to the great mcrense in the cost of 
autograph printing, only excerpts are now made of new texts, unless they are of special importance. A se 
dictionary is being prepared, Eawan Worterbuch der dgyptischen Sprache (Sitzungab. Berlin Academy, 
1921, 133) 

Sorras reviews Annales du Service dex Antiyuités xvtt from the philological standpoint (eee Eqypito- 
logigue N.S. 1 262). See also p. 212 for Mowrer's work on Sinuhe. 

FAniNa proposes a good correction of the text of the“ Redesiyeh " inscription of Sethos I, Aegyptus 1 
07; READ suggests an explanation of a vory corrupt cartouche on o stela which commemorates a siicred 
bull of Hermonthis, A cartouche of Amgustus (Ancient Egypt 1921, 46). 

SPIEGELHERG, who is preparing an etymological dictionary of Coptic, makes valuable comparisons of 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. vir a7 
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many Coptic words with Egyptian and demotic in Aoptische Etymologien tunes of Heidelberg 
Academy 1919, 27 Abhandlung); see also Wiramany in Zevtachr, dg. Spr uvino. 

Rasxkxe supplements hin collection of Egyptian names in cuneiform; Doidu in the Amarna letters= 
Twtw which however is not properly Egyptian but the Semitic name Da'id belonging to a mat of the 
highest rank at the court. In the titles of Ramesses [1 at Boghaskeui “brother of Hira or Anbara" 
refers to the god Onuris, not to Horus; Mana}jpiriya, Manahpiya, incidentally mentioned am 
of Amenophis IV is probably the popular form of the name of Men-hprw-ret Tuthmosts TV which might. 
perhaps be written in Egyptian as *Mu-hpry. Ailechriftliches (Zettechr. f. dg. Spr. EV G9), 

Srieok Bers shows that « suggestion of Humbert that the names Meri-ha‘al etc. were compounded with 
the common Egyptian element wry “loving” or “beloved of” ix entirely negatived hy cuneiform and 
Greek renderings of this component (Zeitechr. - alttest, Wissenschaft xxxviit 172). 

Lasatots seeks the origin of Afr in the Egyptian f-mry. Bani pour remoater 4 Foriginal Kayptien uu 
terme Sémitique dénynant OEgypte (Merwe Eyyptologignd NB, 1 148). AvaaecnT compares aby or shaby, 
translated “snake's-skin" by Maspero in his edition of the Instruction of Amenemme: |, with Semitic 
route, Ain digypto eemitisches Wort fiir “ ScAlangenhawt” ((r. Lit Zeit. xa 58). 

M6LLe® explains Hermotybies Hdt. 1 164 as literally “spearmen” not “ horsemen * : Manerss Hat. 11 
79 as probably “the Cow-herd" Monehow, who appears in-a late text as lamenting the death of Osiris: on 
a reed flute. Za FHerodote figyptiachen (reschichten | fetechr, f. dg, Spr, LT 7H). 

SPiecELnens identifies paydar, caytar the name of an Egyptian ointment in Aristophanes, eto. with 
agan “ointment,” Aerme LVI 332, 

Heese criticises Banenton La langue Etrusque, dinlecte de ancien Egyptien as an «uacientific 


production. 





PALABOGILALIY. 


Bosser has written a Hlustrited account of Egyptian writing. Agyptisches Schrifitum, reviewed 
by Wreserset (Or. hit.-Zait, xxii 271). 

Miss MURnay discusses various forms of the herb-sign An; shows that the symbol of Neith was nota 
shuttle but « pair of bows in a case; the ‘aper is a tassel of beads attached to the ends of necklaces 
to hang down the back, and usally worn by men not women. Origins of some nigra (Ancient £qypt 
121, 35). 

Métaen interprets the symboliam of the hierogiyphe for Weat and East reapectively as “land of the 
Ostrich Feather” or “of the Feather-wearer,” (4 Libyan, and “hill-land of Copper" (Sinai). Thess, 
applying naturally to the Murectic regions and Marmurica in the West and the Sinai mining region in the 
East, indicate that the signa were invented in Lower Egypt. Lower Egypt was therefore the region of 
highest culture at the remote period when the signa were invented, Ne Zetchen fiir“ Westen” umd “ Uuten “ 
in der Ggyptiachen Hicroglyphenschrift (Sitrungeb. Berlin Acad. 1921, 29%). 

The characteristics of Eighteenth liynasty hieratic have hitherto been hardly realised owing to the 
ararcity of well-dated documenta. Ménnen, to whom we already owed a maznifioe palacography of 
hieratic in three volumes now brings together the material dated between Amenophis I (Ebers Papyrus) 
amd Ramesses I] in papyri, graffiti, ete, and po establishes a series by which piss Mesa bean i 
assigned to their true age, thereby upsetting some current attributions, "Zur Datierung kit ribeye 
Haudschriften aus der ersten Hilfie dea Newen Reicha (#eitechr, f. dig. Spe, wr 34). 








Articles relating to Egypt in Hastixas’ adaioniodi of Religion aul Ethics vol. x1 are Saints anc 
Martyrs (Egyptian) including pagan heroes, by Barros, Salvation (Egyptian) by Brackman, Scarahe by 
Hat, Sin (Egyptian) by Buackwax, Soul (Egyptian) by Barro, Soul-Aowe by Perare, Sphine by Barkre. 

Gauruten Le Dien Nubien Dowdoun (Rene Eqyptotogigue N.S. a 1) collects the material relating to 
this interesting but obscure god, renging from the Pyramid Texts to Ptolemaic temples; he deems 
improbable the suggestion that he i identical with Tithonus. 

Lasde haa published a volume of translations into Danish of religious texts, with introduction and 
explanatory index. Aeligidee Tekster fra det gamle Aegupten 

Kusik® Zur Deutung der figyptischer Gitter aed “Archie J. Bthnographie 1918) treats the Egyptian 
gods as lunar. 
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Mencen writes on the question Was Jiinaton a Monotheist! (Journal Soe, Orientol esearch, Chicago, 
Oct, 1919), Prer summarises recent controversy aa to hia personality and his political and religious ain 
in the monotheistic heresy, Joven. of the Manchester Oriental Soe, 1 30, cf. Ancient Egypt 1921, 61. 

Jéguinn observes that the gods of the Ennead of Abydos, whose names-are recorded by Tuthmosis-I, 
correspond to the divine standards figured with the Abydos “reliquary” (but see above p. 205) in the 
temple of Sethos 1, Here, a8 in the Aeb-sed festival, the standamis appear to represent the cosmogonical 
powers and to be collectively emblems of re-birth rather than totems of clana or military standards. 
f) Bantuds Onrienne df Abydos et les Enecignes morécs (Comptes Rendus de { Acad. 1920, 409), 

Keewrz in an elaborate article showa that AfAi, commonly translated “ horizun” was properly the land 
Of the sunrise among the mountains east of Egypt; in it dwelt Akhit-people, and apparently from it the 
god Horus waa considered to have come. Later the term waa applied also to the land of the sunset, and 
eventually to distant regions all round Egypt. Autour d'une conception Egypticnne iméeonnwe: FART ou 
soi-diacat horizon {Bulletin Fnat. Frang. aw Carre xvi 121). 

MERCER writes on The“ Aye of Horus” in the Pyramid Texts (Journal Soc, Oriental Research, Chicago, 
March 1920), reviewed Ancient Kgypt 1921, 61. 

PammigeE, Vom gittilichen Fiwidum nuteh igyptiacher Anschawtwng (the first pamphlet of oa series 
projected by the newly-founded [netitute of Papyrology at Heidelberg), The distinguished papyrologist 
accepts Maspern’s view that the god communicated to the king 4 divine fluid; but whereas Maspero 
identified this fuid with the ao, Preisigke would equate it with the fa, The fluid waa reabsorbed by the 
goed on the death of the king. Certain Graeco-Egyptian and early Christian magical practices can be 
interpreted socordingly. 

THOMAS writes on the question Wier i the da? (Jowrnal vi 265) comparing it to Ewe alana, Ga Ha 
“genius” and denying that it is a totem. Here and in The Burial Mites of Weat Africa in relation to 
Laoypt (Aneccent Lgypt 1921, 7) he quotes various parallels from West Africa to Egyptian beliefs and words 
and in the Intter gives « statement of the highly variable features of African burial customs, some of 
which have prurallels in Indouesia, in the hope that Egyptologists may help to explain the existence.of such 
parallels, A review of Roscor’s paper on the Worsup of the Dead as practised by some African tribes 
(Uganda) which was published in Harvard African Shedies vol. 1 snggesta Egyptian parallels, 

Brackman lias contributed to Theology 1 Sept. 1920 5 paper entitled da Ancient Loyptiun Foretaste 
of the Doctrine of Baptiama!l Regeneration. 

In an elaborate essay Hiackmas shows the considerable place which women held in temple services, as 
musicians, Hathor-maidens, and “concubines,” and traces the influence of Heliopolis in this, On the 
position of women a the Ancient Egyptian Hierarchy (Journal v1 4), Mace Hathor Dances (Journal v1 
207) supplies © modern Instance of women dancing with tambourines along the path to the cemetery at 
some interval after a funer| as illustrating a pusage in The Powel of AmenemAdt, 

SPIEGELBERG jwints ont that a tomb at Aphroditopolis published by Mackay was of the sacred cow of 
Hathor, identified with Isis and named Haas, which name he recognises in a Greek papyrus under the form 
Hesis, Die Begribnisatitte der heiligen Kithe von Aphroditopolis (Agfth) in Or. Lit.-Zeit. xxix 258, 

Winckes who has been studying MARtErre’s accounts of the excavation of the Serapeum for hia new 
edition of the Serapeam paupyri, has come to the conclusion that the Hellenistic Serapia waa based on the 
native god, the abstraction of the dead Apises (this he will expound in his publication of the papyri), also 
that Memphis had no special temple of the Hellenistic form of Serupia, bot only the one great temple of the 
Egyptian Osiris-Apis. The situation is thus: Over a mile back in the desert, opposite Memphis, lies the 
well-known Serapeum, the burial place of the Apis bulls; from it two parallel walls lead about 100 metres 
eastward to 0 small temple of Nectanebo and on and about thease walls Mariette found 4 small Greek 
temple and other Greek monuments, The alley of sphinzes, a mile long, leads on to another group of 
Egyptian temples upon the edge of the desert; it waa here that Mariette wrongly placed the “ Greek 
Serapeum " for which there is no warrant. The sbove information is derived from a long article in which 
Wiltken deseribes the Greek monuments found by Mariette, most of which were re-buried by the discoverer 
(and incidentally adds to the instances of the sacred “ Drowned”); they appearto be. Dionysiac, set up by 
the Greek colony of Memphis. Die griechische fiendmaler vom Dromoa des Serapewma ra Memphis (Sahrbuch 
ad. Dewiechen archiol. Jas, xxatt 149). 

Dasessy publishes « representation on a coffin of the mythical Seth-animal having the ears of an-ass 
and the name data os in the Harris Magical Papyrus L’andmal Sethien dt téte d'dne ( Ann, du Service xx 165). 
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Bénéprr# announces the acquisition by the Louvre of group representing Ammon protecting 
Tuta mun, wearing the panther akin as well as royal insignia Comptes Rendua de [ Acad, 1920, 174. 

Tareuuivace-shdies Ast Harbn:whoes name appests in Eliroopdlia abe abd who ia figured on monuments 
of Ptolemaic date, was the Thracian equestrian god. Le Diew “Hpor of Egypte (Ann. ou Service xx 237), 

Penoutzet writes on the late bronze figures of Anubis Les représentations d'Angwhis dans Pimageris 


gréco- Egypticnne (Rev. Egyptologique N.S. 1 1854, 

The last of the unfinished treatises left by the fate Sir Anmasp Rorren was Cn the Physical Effects of 
Consanguineows Marriages in the Royal Families of Ancient Egypt, now published in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society of Medicine, xm, 145; after reviewing the history of the personages concerned, Pharacnic 
and Ptolemaic, the author doubta if the effect was detrimental, 

Minute examination of 12] skulls from the southern cemeterias (Prehistoric-Protohistoric), and of 59 
from the northern cemeteries (C-group and Middle Kingdom), excavated by Junker at Ei Kaberieh north 
of the First Cataract, Totor Anthropologiache Untersuchung der Mengelliche ‘Uberreste envke chew ¢ 
Griberfeldern con El-Auhanieh (Jeniechriften of the Vienna Acacleny , Mathem.- Naturwissenschafl KL 
OG Bd, 1979). Thire in no ccuaideraiio admixture Gf neen charackeeintios 11 any of the remains. } 

Dr ARVANITARIS offers a new interpretation of the historical * bull's blood” aso poison, suggested by an 
ingredient employed by Egyptian women when sttempling to poison their husbands. Le Suicide de 
Psumménite in Bull. de C Institut d Egypte 1 9. 

Ranke reviewing Waeszinskl’s Der Papyrus Phere, r Theil, Umechrift, urges the need for completing: 
the edition of this fanous medical papyrus of which no trustworthy account exists. (Or, Lit-Zeit. XXIV 92.) 

The cereala of Ancient Egypt are mainly of three kinds, (1) ites Trittenm dicoccum, a variety of spelt 
known in Germany as Eummerkorn, (2) ewo=wheat, 7, turgidwm and 7. durum, (3) ulate Afordewm 
Aexaatichum wid Hf. vulgore, Of these barley occurs in predynastic graves, but bte seems to date first from 
the Old Kingdom, becoming at ones the principal bread-cereal. Cultivated barley muy have been developed 
from a wild native, but the spelt and wheat came from the East, Sonvtz Die Getreide der Aten Agupter 
and Reitrdge sur Kenntniss der Geschichte der Spelzweizen iin Altertum (Ab. d. Naturforachenden Gesells, 2 
Halle NF. Noa 5, 6 1916, 1918). The same authority in November and December 1914 published In 
detail the results of examining specimens, dated and otherwise, of ancient Egyptian wheat, barley and spelt. 
Berichte der deutachen botanischen (Gesell. XXXIV: p. G1 (her die Nucktwetzen der alten Agypter, p. G07 Uber 
die nackte und die berchalte Saatgerste der alten Agypter, p. 697 Der Emmer dee alten Agyptens, AM of 
these papers appear to be of high scientific vane, , 

MGLLER reproduces a small object bearing the name of Merenptah from the plates of Macalister's 
Geser If 331, recognising in it « portable sun-dial, the first to be noted of Pharaonic age, (Zeitachr._f dig. 
Spr. uv1 101). 








A Leyden papyrus, Ganmpinen's The Admonitions of an Egyptian sage, is utilised by Fantna who 
translites large portions of it a» depicting the results of « revolution between the Sixth and the Twelfth 
Dynasty, Rirolyimenti politict nell antico Xyitte (Aegyptus 1 3); Erman’s recent work upon it Die Maha- 
worte is reviewed by WiepEmann (Or, Lit.-Zeit, xxi1 210). 

Moxter Sur gueelgues passages des meémoires dle Sinowkit (Revue Egyptologique NS, 56) translates 
B, 89-01 “people snared for me and planted for me, apart from what niy hunting-dogs caught,” B. 264-285 
“ Beholl Sinube who ia come as-an ‘Aam, the boomerang-thrower of the Setiu- people,” With interesting 
remarke on the sign of the throw-stick and on abbreviated writings and the values of signs; and argues 
that there is nothing foreign to Egypt and nothing typically Syrian, in the description of the Syrian life of 
Sinuhe, 

*MOéuLEn contributes to « treatise on the history and origin of the parable of Lazarus, 4 new translation 
of a very fragmentary parallel in the Second Story of Sethon Khamoin on a papyrus of the first century A.D,; 
utilising 4 brilliant suggestion which the Inte Sir G. Maspreo made in his Contes populaires, Moller finds 
the Lazarus-story associated in the papyrus with that of the hardworking Ocnus and his extravagant wife, 
apparently borrowed from a Greek source. He also provides some remarkable illustrations of the episodes 
from late Egyptian monuments. Gressvans Vom reichen Moon wud armen Lararue (Ab, Berlin 
Acad, 1915) 

a 
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Law, 

For an important work on suretyship, see above p. 206. 

Mitten Dine Amtoichen dea Qherrichterain der Spatset (Zeitache, 7, ag. Spr. uv G7). Aelian and Diodorus 
agree with late Egyptian texts and sculptures in proving that the badge of the Chief Justice was a figure 
of the goddess of Truth hong from the neck, ite material carq@upors being lapis-laculi: This leads to a 
correction of the reading in a fragmentary passage of the Gnomon. : 

Scummant Hom wid die Agypter nack dem Gnomon des Fdios Logos (Zeiteohr, f. dig. Spr. uvt 8D), The 
[dios Logos was a departuient concerned with fines and confiscations; Augustua drew up a Gnotion or 
hm perial regulations for ita guidance, and » papyrus recently published by Schubart, dating from about 
Lh ap, contained about 120 paragraphs representing ao many extracts from the completes Gnomon. 
Sehubart here gives those items which are of special interest to Egyptologists—chiefly concerning the 
intermarriage of different grades or nationalities, Homana, Greeks and Egyptions, and those regarding the 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Professor Pirate has published » volume entitled PreAistorie Egypt, dluatrated by over FOO objects in 
University College, London, a wonderful gathering of objects and designa, carved figures, stone Vases, nace 
heads, sto. ete. including any natural descendants in the Protodynastic age, all carefully classified, with 
auimnmary deseriptions, The published graves of the prehistoric ages in Egypt and in Nubia are here so far 
as possible all attributed to their proper positions in the sequence sonle, Pernie distinguishes and 
characterises two successive civilisations oceupying the country, followed by a break up and gradual 
aooupation of Egypt by the dynastic race, the prehistoric civilixations extending over a period of several 
thousand years, The flint work alone is excluded from cousideratian in this volume, and a series of 
plates of types of pottery and alate palettes ia to be issued separntety, 

The issue of'a bulky third livraison of Jéquimr’s J’Architecturé ot la Décoration dana fAncienne Bgypte, 
completes the first volume, having the sub-tithe Des senctuatras primitife aur temples de la xviit dynastiz, 
It now cousists of eighty magnificent plates, photographic and drawn, of plans and architectural detail, 
with a brief but luminous introduction. 

Kees publishes and studies scenes from tombs of the Old Kingdom at Hieraconpolis, Hemamiech and 
other places with the view of determining how far local schools of sculpture can be anid to have existed 
then. In the Fifth Dynasty the local work ia practically identical with that of Memphis; in the Sixth 
Dynasty a moderate degree of independence can be detected, Studien cur uegyptischen Provinsialfunst, 
reviewed by Waeszisser (Vr, Lit-#eut. xxiv 160. 

In the Catalogue of the Cairé Museum, Voor by Rokpea, though dated in 1014 appears to have been 
ismied quite recently. Tt is 4 very elaborate publication of no less than fifty shrines. 

The Leyden Museum has issued a further volume of its fine coffins of the New Kingdom Winoweastrge 
dea Neuen Reiches, rvte Serie, containing photographs of the coffin of Ankhefenkhons, a priest of Ammon, 
two coffins of Pnahsi priest of Ammon and two of a woman Tehoiri (“the Syrian”) of about Dyn, XXL 
Rough drawings of all but the last pair were published by Leemays in the old series, and are useful but 
give no idea of the fineness of the work. Raxke has reviewed the Second and Third Series in Gr, Lit-Zeit. 
xxiv 126. 

Fraiilein Feonsemen, who in 1914 published a selection of photographs of Egyptian sculpture ie 
Plastit der Agypter, boa produced ao companion volume illustrating minor work, AvTeiagteatit der Agypter, 
containing 123 plates of statuettes etc., largely taken from the Berlin collection, in various stones, wood, 
bronze and fayence, with an introduction in which are quoted new translations of important texts by 
Ertnan, Sethe and others, hb ae = 

” Lakun I, the Treasure, by Guy Broxton describes the tombs and pits inside the enclosure of the Lahut 
Pyramid of Sesetris IT, all on its 8.W. edge, and publishes the wonderful jewellery of a princess, now 
divided between Cairo and the New York Metropolitan Museum. This was extracted by Mr Brunton from 
the hard mud with the wtmost patience. The oleervations made at the time aod the care and ingenuity 
expended upon its restoration by Professor Petrie and by Mr Mace and Mr Winlock at New York have 
made this find of the highest importance in the history of Egyptian personal ornaments 

A valuable paper by Forspyxe on bronze and iron arrowheads said to have been found at Marathon, 
including the discussion of types found in Egypt, is printed in Proceedings af Soc, of Antiguaries 1020, 146. 

. 
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A bronze axe “at Tell el-* "and a copper axe “from the tomb of Nekht, superintendent of soldiers 
under Rameses [1], found wt Kurnah,” both formerly in the Greenwell collection and now in the British 
Museum, are illustrated in a volume entitled CAarles Hercules Read, a Trifute and a Record offered to 
Sir Hercules Read by his friends on his retirement from the Keeporship of the Department of British and 
Mediaeval Antiquities. A number of limestone models of early Ptolemaic helmets from Memphia, with a 
bronze cap from Egypt in Berlin, are pablished by Scandper Agyptieche Holmmodelle (Architologiache 
A neeiger 1920, 3}. 

In various journals the following articles on arvhaeological subjects oovur ; 

fournal of Kgyptian Archannlogy., Vi 224, Varaut Some Remarks on the Sheikh of-Reled, shows that two 
types of statues of the deceased wnight be deposited in important early tombe, the one without wig and 
wearing & tong Hitic, the other with wig and loin cloth ; analogy and documents seetn to prove that the 
Shak! corresponding wooden torso of the second type both represent “the chief lector 
Kia-taper” of Dyn. SV" acl Sat they, wees ancounpiantedt biy 5 woodlens aehtde representing his wife; all three 
are still in the Cairo Museom vo 1, Davies Mural Paintings in the City of Abdetaten disvusses the 
remnants found in 1881-2 by Perare and catalogues the fragmenta brought away: the paper is illustrated 
by a charming drawing—the work of Mrs Davies—of the group of two little princesses in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Usford, a restoration of the family scene of which it formed part (comprismg not less than five 
of these princesses and therefore belonging to a late date in the reign of Akhenaton) together with outline 
drawings of most of the fragments. vit 31, Capart, Tie Memphite Tomb of King Horembat publishes for 
the first time several finely sculptured slabs in Bologna (one of which fits a slab recently acquired by the 
Berlin Museum) and almost conclusively proves that they came from this tomb; these newly identified 
portions include the well-known unique representation of n horse with rider; ascene of Hunnbab at work 
along with servants in the mythical Fielda of Yaru gives rise to some interesting remarks, vu 36, Mace 
A Group of Aitherto unpublished Scoraha in the Metropolitan Muscum New York publishes thirty searaks of 
private persona, Hyksoa kings and the queen Shpenwopi (Shepenupet). 

Ancient Egypt. 1921, 4, Mace The Lawn casbets as reconstructed ot New York, from the famous find 
of jewellery, 1921, 19, Pernre 4 negro captive in bronee, perhaps intended to decorate a royal footstool, in 
the Musoum of the New York Historical Society, reproduced from Mrs Williama’ aceount. 1921, 30, Mackar 
Thebon Borders of Lotus and Grapes, 4 classification of examples of this motif in New Empire tombs from 
Tuthmoais [V to Horemhab, 1921, 42,Garnpyer A Mead of a Barbarian from Eqypt Hellenistic,‘of marble, 
probably of «» Germanic soldier, much battered, but showing peculiar form of head and moustache. 1921, 
OH, review of Bares, Ancient Egypte Pihing, 121,53, review of Pagensreches Jie Grieliach- -Agyptisehe 
Scnitaliisig Ernat vou Sieglin, ond Vekropotia, Cutermechung ther Gestalt wna Luteickelung der Atecan- 
drinischen Grabailagen, 1921, 62, review of LyTHaoE Statues of the goddess Sebhanet, 

Hulletin of the Metropoliton Muacum, New Fork, July 1920 Second Part, The Egyptian Expedition 
1916-1919 Davies The work of the Tytus Afemorial Fund (oopying Theban private tonube) illustrated’ by 
remuirkahle ¢xamples of free drawing of animals, etc, especially from the tomb of Apy (no, 217), showing 
that the effect of the break with tradition marked by the Tell elAmarma heresy survived into the 
beginning of Dyn, ALA. VY. Historical Society, Quarterly Bulletin tv 67, Mra C. RO Winutams An 
Egyptian Choir in te Anerson Collection of the early part of Dyn, XVII, bought in Thebes 1847-1848, 
figured with careful deseription, tv 91, Mra 0. R. Wrottase An Aoyption aketeh om limestone, photograph of 
an datradon in the Abbott collection, representing a humanised rat obsequiously attending » eat. 

Berliner Museen, Berichte aus den Prevssichen Kunsteommlungen, xno 15, Sonirer Ein Grisehisch- 
Agyptizches Relief pablistes:a slab of beautiful relief work influenced by Greek art showing a man, Wotian 
and child bringing offerings including Greek gerlunds [evidently from the Derwah tomb, above p. 305), 

Heitechrift far Agyptische Spracke, wv 96 Sremponre Eine Statue der Frithzett a very primitive statue 
itt litnestone of a man seated on a stool, from Abusir near the Pyramids, unfortunately without inscription, 
probably the earliest known in “ Egyptian” style, and attributed to Dyn, TL. The eyes have been inlaid. 

_ Orientalistische Litevaturseitung, xxiv 124 review by Waesarnskt of Scuiren Von Agyptischer Kunet. 

"Annales du Service dea Antiquités de UBgypte. xx 8, Danzasy Les statues Ramessides & gross perrugue 
eummerates the statues with thick wigs cut square in front, in three classes—with two standards, with one 
standard, and with various attributes, Darssy shows that the type apparently began under Amenophis [| 
and ceased in Dyn. XX, and that there is no reason whatever for attributing any inatance to the Middle 
Kingdom. 
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Jokrimch der Schifbautechnischen Gesellichuft (Berlin) xx (1919) 187. Busty Sohdfo dea Altertema, 
paper with discussion following, giving a detailed account of Egyptian boats in Old Kingdom and New 
Kingdom, with many ilinstrations, 

Two sale-catalogues of Exyptian. antiquities were issued in 1920 hy Moers Sotheby and Wilkinson— 
ou TH-17th June the sale of the important Amberst Collection (including the collections of Dr Lee of 
Hartwell House, Dr Lieder, ete.) with illustrations; on May 23-24 Egyptian antiquities from various 
SOLU A, 

Prmeon an, 

The sad death in 1920 of Boris Tunaner is the subject of a paragraph in the Journal vir 100, He was 
a pioneer in Russia of the study of Oriental history and of the Egyptian and Coptic languages, and 
siicceeded in forming « schoo! of young students both in Egyptology and Assynology which was only 
dispersed by the Bolshevist externiination of science and learning. Let us hope that the seed sown by 
Turaef? will bear fruit again in the happier days which must eventually come to Russia, 

The maine of Jesse Hawoure will long be remembered in Manchester as that of a generous supporter 
Mf Egyptology, as of many other good causes’ Mr Haworth’s gifts to the Ashmolean Museum and Bodleian 
Library at Oxford and to the British Museum were also very important. Miss Caomrrox, curator of the 
Egyptian collections in the Manchester Museum, has described the large share which he took in supporting 
the early work of Flinders Petrie, Jesse Haworth, Firat Prendent of the Manchester Eqypitian Association 
(with portrait) in Journal af the Mowchester Kgyption and Oriental Society, 1x 49. 

The last volume of the Zetechrift fair Aegyptische Sprache (vol. vt) marks the twenty-fifth year 
Professor Stars ponrr's work as editor of that admirable periodical. Professor Eaatan, asa former co-editor, 
and the publisher wnuite in a foreword of appreciation, du (feory Steinedorg, 

Recent uwdditions to the Bibliothigue Kyyptologigne are EK. Lartavre (Eweres Diverses tome i (115) 
containing published work from 1804 to 1000 and two new essays L'Aruspicine and Le Chant dv cyqne : 
G. Maspuno Etudes ole Mythologie et of Archeologie Exyptionnes t. vitr (1916)—work dating between 190) 
and 1906; E. de Rocet (Purres diverses t. vi (1918) from 1964 to hia death in 1872, including the posthu- 
mously printed essay on the origin of the Phoenician alphabet, the MS. of which dates from 1549, 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue thirty-eighth Annual General Meeting of our Society was held on May 25th last at 
the Society's offices, Mr F. W. Percival in the chair. All retiring Officers were re-elected, 
with one exception, and the Committee's Report and the Balance Sheet for the year were 
adopted unanimously. The printed Report of the meeting was issued in July. 


The annual exhibitions of objects from the Egypt Exploration Society's excavations 
were resumed this year, after a seven years’ interval, The exhibition, opened by the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Carnarvon, a Vice-President of the Soctety, was held at the rooms of the 
Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, from July 4th to 14th, and consisted mainly of 
objects obtained from Tell el-Amarna last season, together with water-colour copies or 
restorations of wall-decorations and plans of the site, The remarkable specimens of glass, 
photographs of which illustrate Prof. Peet's article in this number of the Journal, attracted 
special interest. 

A lecture, well attended, was delivered on July 7th by Prof. Peet at the Royal Society's 
rooms at Burlington House on “The Season's Work at Tell el-Amarna,” General the Right 
Hon. Sir John Maxwell, President of the Society, being in the chair. The very interesting 
lecture given to us by Professor Langdon on April 27th is printed in the present number. 


The Society's excavations on the site of the city of Akhenaten at Tell el-Amarna are 
heing continued this autumn, and the season's work will im all probability commence 
within a few days of the issue of the present number of the Juwrnal. Prof. Peet being now 
unable, by reason of his official duties at Liverpool University, to continue his excavations 
for the Society, so ably carried out by him during several seasons in the past, the present 
campaign has been placed in charge of Mr C. Leonard Woolley, well known for his field 
work in Syria and Nubia. The other members of the camp staff, as arranged at the time 
of going to press, comprise Messrs F. G. Newton, P. L. O. Guy (both of whom assisted 
Prof. Peet last season), and Battiscombe Gunn, 


To those who are interested in our work at Akhetaten the Secretary will be pleased to 
send, on application, a copy of the illustrated brochure, The proposed Excavations at 
Tell el-Amarna, which, although issued before the commencement of the Society's work 
there this year, is by no means out of date, contaming an account of the great and many- 
sided significance of this site, and a réswmé of previous work done there by Prof. Petrie 
and the German Orient-Cesellschaft. Separate copies of the remarkable coloured plate, 
“Tho Daughters of Akhenaten,” by Mrs N. de G, Davies, which forms the frontispiece 
of this volume, are supplied at the price of 22. Gd. 


The brief account of the Archaeological Survey's resumption of work at Meir during the 
early part of this year which was communicated in our Committee's Report may be some- 
what amplified here. Dr Blackman's season extended from January 14th to April 18th, 
during which time he succeeded im completely copying and recording the large Sixth 
Dynasty tomb-chapel of Pepifonkh the Middle, that discovered in 1913 by Seyd Bey 
Khashabeh. This chapel consists of (1) a courtyard with memorial stelae on the north and 
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south walls and with reliefs and two long biographical and other inscriptions on the west 
wall, (2) a large chamber decorated on all four walls with painted reliefs, (3) an uninscribed 
inner chamber, in which was discovered a portrait-statue of Pepifonkh accompanied by his 
wife, (4) a small uninseribed chamber on the north side of the courtyard, and (5, 6) two 
underground burial-chambers decorated with paintings and the so-called “List of offerings.” 
Dr Blackman was assisted by two of his pupils, Messrs D, G. Vaughan Forster and G. F. 
Chambers. The volume containing the full publication of this tomb will be issued shortly, 
under the tithe The Rock Tombs of Meir, Part rv. 

Some news is to hand regarding other projected field-work this winter. The Metropolitan 
Museum of New York will again be active, at Lisht (where Mr A. C. Mace will continue his 
work at the Northern Pyramid) and at Thebes, where Mr N. de G. Davies and his assistant 
Mr ©, K. Wilkinson will resume the task of copying the Private Tombs in line and colour 
for the Tytus Memorial Fund, particularly that of Neferhotpe of the time of Ay (No. 49) the 
only existing records of which we owe to Hay and Wilkinson; the excavations in the Asasif 
will be continued, and some work will also be done on the temple site at Dér el-Bahri. 
Mrs Davies will probably divide her time between work for the Metropolitan Museum and 
for the Theban Tombs Series (published under the auspices of our Society); for the latter 
enterprise the tomb of Menkheperrésenb (No. 86) has been selected. The Harvard-Boston 
Expedition will resume excavations at the northern group of pyramids at Kabushiyeh ; the 
work will be directed by Mr Dows Dunham during the absence of Prof. G. A. Reisner, who is 
returning to Harvard University, after ten years’ absence from America, to lecture during 
the first half-year. On behalf of the Sudin government, Prof. and Mrs Seligman are 
spending the winter in the Sudan, to continue the ethnographical survey work that they were 
carrying out for the Government before the war. The main region selected, in view of the 
present stage of our knowledge of Eastern Africa, is that of the Nilotic tribes on the eastern 
bank of the Nile, especially Mongalla Province and the neighbourhood of the Uganda 
border; should circumstances permit, they will spend a short time on the western bank in 
whai was the old Lado enclave, of the inhabitants of which even less is known than of thase 
of the eastern bank. Prof. Petrie prefers to make no statement regarding his plans, 

The Editors of the Graeco-Roman Memoirs hope (as stated in the Annual Report) that 
The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part xv, which consists entirely of theological or classical literary 
texts, will be issued towards the end of this year. With this volume off their hands 
the Editors will be set free to carry out the distribution of papyri already published in 
the Graeco-Roman Memoirs to museums, libraries and other public collections. Part xv1 of 
The Oxyrhynchus Papyri; containing non-literary texts of the Byzantine Period, is well 
advanced, and will go to press carly next year, 

An exhibition of Ancient Egyptian Art, the finest ever organized in this country, was 
held from May 10th until the end of July by the Burlington Fine Arts Club, in conjunction 
with our Society, in the rooms of the former at 17, Savile Row, W. The collection was not 
large, but bringing together as it did the greater number of the most beantiful specimens 
of Egyptian work in this country outside the British Museum, and some also from abroad, to 
the exclusion of all buf the very best, it made an unforgettable impression upon those who 
viewed it. Among those who lent their choicest specimens for this purpose were the 
Senate of the University of London (from the Egyptian Collection at University College), 
the Governors of Eton College (from the Myers Collection), the Mnséea Royauz du 
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Cinguantenaire, Brussels, the Manchester Museum, Lord Carnarvon, Lord Carmichael, Sir 
Hercules Read, Sir Arthur Evans, the Rev, William MacGregor, the Rev. Randolph Berens, 
Mr Oscar Raphael, Mr Henry Oppenheimer and Mr Horace C. Beck. A Private View was 
held on May 9th, and by the courtesy of the Committee of the Burlington Fine Arts Club 
the exhibition was throughout open to all members of our Society and their frends, 
Although the attendance was at first not great, it soon rose, as the exhibition became 
better known, to little short of a hundred a day. A fine illustrated Catalogue of the 
exhibition is to be published shortly, at a price not exceeding five guineas, 

The Society's Library continues to receive accessions by gifts from individuals, learned 
ancieties and museums, by exchange, and by the meorporation of works sent by publishers 
for review in the Journal. The cataloguing of the volumes is being proceeded with by 
Miss M. C. Jonas, and although the arrangements are not yet completed under which 
Members can borrow books, all these may now be freely consulted at the Offices, Mr F. W. 
Percival, our Hon. Librarian, appeals for farther donations of books to the Library, which, 
despite the munificent gifts of Sir Herbert Thompson, the Trustees of the British Musenm, 
and many others, still lacks a number of works of fundamental importance. 

The most important sale of Egyptian antiquities ever held im England took place from 
the 13th to 17th of last June, when the collections formed by the late Lord Amherst of 
Hackney and his daughter, the late Lady William Cecil, from 1861 onwards, were dispose 
of by Messrs Sotheby's. 917 lots of Egyptian objects (the well-known Amherst Papyri were 
nit included in the sale), together with 47 lots of cuneiform tablets and other antiquities, 
were put up to auction, the tetal sum realized being £14,583. 5s. A curions feature of the 
siile was that while the finer pieces obtained astonishingly high prices (twenty lota of these, 
single objects in all but three cases, alone totalling £8445), the less valuable objects, which 
were in the preat majority, went for very little indeed, The greatest amount was realised 
by the Twelfth Dynasty squatting statne, in red erystalline limestone, of the Steward and 
Numberer of Cattle, Senusertsenb (Lot 248), for which £1870 was paid, High figures were 
also reached by a small Eighteenth Dynasty painted wooden statuette of a lady (Lot 385), 
£1000; a seulpter’s trial-quece from Tell el-Amarna, with head of Akhenaten in imeised 
relief (Lot 847), the same sum; a small limestone statuette of a squatting official reading a 
document, of the reign of Amenophis ITI (Lot 255), £800; and a small wooden statuette 
of a man, identical in size and technique with Lot 385, and believed to come from the same 
tomb (Lot 384), £610. It ts understood that a number of the best objects have gone to the 
United States. The illustrated Catalogue of this remarkable sale has a permanent archaeo- 
logical value, 

The British School of Archaeology held an exhibition, from duly 4th to 30th, of two 
sensons work, namely at El-Lahfin and Gherib 1919-20, and at El-Lahin and Sedment 
(Herakleopolis Magna) 1920-1. A large number of objects of nearly all periods were shown, 
those dated from the Sixth to Twelfth Dynasties being specially copious and interesting. 


The death of Jean Lesquier, one of the leading papyrologists of Europe, at. Newlly-sur- 
Seine on June 2£th last, in his forty-second year, is a grievous loss, not only to papyrology, 
which had already suffered so greatly during the war by the deaths of scholars of high 
promise, but to the field of ancient history generally. We are indebted to Mr H. Idris Bell, 
a personal friend of the late scholar, for the follawing notes on Lesquier's life and work: 

“Born at Lisienx, to which he cherished a faithful attachment, and where he was 
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baried on July 2nd, Lesquier received his early education there. In due course he entered 
the Eeole Normale Supérieure, where, under the inspiration of his professor, M, Gustave 
Bloch, he first turned to ancient Egypt, and chose for the subject of his diploma thesis Le 
Recrutement de Turmée romaine en Egypte au I* et au Il* siécles. His interest in 
papyrology being awakened, and being anxious to study the papyri at first hand under a 
recognized master, he twice visited Berlin; the fruits of these visite are to be seen in Vol. 1v 

f the Berlin (Greek) Papyri, which contains seyeral texta edited by him. When, in conse- 
quence of Prof, Jouguet’s mission to Egypt, Lille University acquired « valuable collection 
of papyri, Lesquier obtained an appointment to a lye¢e at Saint-Quentin in order to be near 
the school of papyrology which Jouguet was establishing, and formed a friendship with the 
latter which was to last for the remainder of his life. Jouguet and Lesquier collaborated in 
the preliminary publication of one of the Lille papyri (Plan et dewis de travaus de lan 27 de 
Ptotémée Pliladetphe, in (.-R. de {'Ac. des Inser, et B-E., 1906): and later Lesquier, with 
Jougnet, initiated the scheme to publish the new papyri which resulted in the series 
P apyrus grees, published by the Institut Papyrologique of Lille under the editorship af 
Jouguet, assisted by Collart, Lesquier and Xonal, Lesquier was himself responsible fix 
fase. -1v of Vol. 1 of this series, an admirable republication of the Magdola papyri, found 
and first published by Jongnet.and Lefebvre. 

“Tn 1908 Lesquier was able to visit Egypt, and conducted excavations at Tehneh for the 
Institut Francais at Cairo, on which he published an excellent report in the Audletin (vit), 
He was preparing, in the antumn of the same year, to return to Cairo, when signs of 
consumption revealed themselves, making it necessary not only to abandon all thoughts of 
visiting Egypt but to alter his whole manner of life, Henceforth he could spend only the 
SUMIMETS 11 Normandy ; the winters he passed, at first in the mountains, later in Provence, 
In those years of constant migrations between north and south he accomplished an Seats 
amount of work, His two principal works during this period dealt with military affairs in 
Egypt. The first, Les institutions militaires de U Egypte sous les Lagides (Paris, 1911), was 
devoted to the Ptolemaie period; the second, Z’armée romaine d’ Egypte d' Auguste & 
Dioelétien (Mém. de U' Inst. fr. darch. or. du Cotre, xm), to the Roman. Both works are 
admirable examples of fine scholarship, Like all that he wrote, they show the union of wide 
erudition with finely eritical judgment, of untiring patience in research with a gift of lneid 
and attractive exposition. Besides these volumes he published various articles and reviews, 
He devoted special attention to the difficult subject of the Ptolemaic Calendar: this was 
the theme ofan article, Sur deux dates d' Evergéte et de Philopator, in Archiv fir Papyrus- 
forsehimg, Tv, 284-297, and to it he returned in his latest publication, Les nouvelles études 
sur le calendrier plolémaique, in Rev. egypt., 1, 125-164. At the time of his death he was 
éngaped on two works of consideruble scope, a “volume de vulgarisation sur l' Egypte” 
(I take this from a funeral oration by Jouguet) and a book on the early Mediterranean 
civilizations, to form the first volume of an Histoire universelle, published by his friends 
Sagnac and Halphen. 

“But Graeco-Roman Eeypt was not his only interest. He devoted himself also to 
Egyptology proper, and the result was a translation, or rather adaptation, of Erman’'s 
grammar (Grammaire égyptienne, tome vi of the Bibliothégue d'Etude, Cairo, Institut 
francais, 1914), He was moreover an eager student of mediaeval antiquities, and to him was 
chiefly due the revival and extension of the Société Historique of Lisieux. For three years 
he conducted profitable excavations in the cathedral of that city; and he was the main 
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agent in starting the valuable series of Etudes lecoviennes, of which two volumes have 
aPECRIS, each containing an article by him on the administration of his native city. 

“ Lesquier was no mere researcher, detached from the world about him ; on the contrary 
he took a lively interest in contemporary events, and particularly in English affuirs. He 
wrote English fluently, loved the society of Englishmen, and rarely omitted in his letters to 
me to ask some question about English polities. In our literature too he took a keen 
interest. With all this, he had « singularly attractive personality. Ardent, generous, 
courageous, unselfish, quick in sympathy, he won the affection of all who knew him; and 
the noble courage with which he faced his misfortunes will not be forgotten by them.” 

We have received the following communication from Colonel H. G, Lyons, F.RS, : 

“In 1891 the late Sir Norman Lockyer suggested that many temples in Egypt had 
been built so that their axes were directed on a rising or setting heavenly body on a 
particular day of the year; and he proposed to deduce from this a date for their original 
foundation, The temple of Luxor seemed to furnish a crucial test of this hypothesis, as it 
provides a case of two changes in direction of the axes of successive additions to the oldest 
portion of the temple. This had been attributed to the slow change in the apparent 
position of the observed star and the consequent change of axis to keep it in view, Dr L. 
Borchardt, however, showed that the requirements of the site,and the existence of another 
temple close to that of Luxor, were sufficient to account for the changes of axis. The 
Karnak temple was held by Loekyer to be a solar temple, having its axis pointed at 
the setting sun at the time of the summer solstice, 30 that the sun then shone down the 
axis of the temple and illominated the sacred images in the nanos. On October 19, 1911, 
Mr Howard Payn published a letter in Nature, stating that he had made further observa- 
tions, and that he considered these to confirm the original observations, which pointed to 
a date of 3700 Bc. for the foundation of the temple. 

“To settle this question the Survey of Egypt took steps to determme accurately the 
azimuth of the temple axis; this was done in 1913, and was verified in 1914 bya complete 
survey of the temple axis from end to end on the seale of 1:200, The results have just 
been published by the Survey of Egypt in a Departmental Paper (F. 8. Ricnarns, Vote on 
the age of the Great Temple of Ammon at Karnak as determined by the orientation of its 
axis; Survey Paper No. 38, Cairo, 1921), This establishes the facts that the sun does not 
shine down the temple axis at the summer solstice and that the date when it might have 
done so must be so remote as to give an impossible date for the foundation of the temple 
on Lockyer’s hypothesis, The declination of the sun, or, what is the same thing, the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, would have to be 25°9 55", but by Neweombe's formula the 
obliquity in 4000 Bc, was only 24° 6° 39°6", an increase as compared with the present value 
of about 40°. For the sun to shine down the temple axis a change of about 100° wonld be 
necessary, which would correspond to a date much more remote than can possibly be 
upheld.” 

The attention of Members and others may be drawn to two recent publications, The 
Thirty-seventh Excavation Memoir of our society, Balabish, by G. A. Wainwright, has been 
issued at the published price of 42s. the price to Members being 28¢, Under the new 
regulations Memoirs are no longer sent ont m return for annual subscriptions, but may 
be obtained through the Secretary. The Mayer Papyri A and B, by T. Erie Peet, M.A,, has 
been published under the auspices of the Egypt Exploration Society, at the price of 50s, 
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to Members 33s. The two papyri, neither of which has ever been published in photograph, 
or facsimile, or transeription, are described, discussed and translated at length by Prof, Peet. 

Just as we go to press, a piece of news reaches us which forms a very sad commentary 
upon a paragraph left standing below; we have to mourn the death on the 2nd October, at 
Upsala, of Professor Georg Miller, the assistant director of the Egyptian collection at 
Berlin. During the war Miller had suffered much from malaria in the East, and on his 
arrival in Upsala, where he was to have delivered a course of lectures, a severe attack 
recurred which led to inflammation of the lungs. With Miller's death there has passed 
away one of the best all-round Egyptologists, a man who had distinguished himself no less 
as an excavator and archaeologist than as a hieroglyphic scholar, a palaeographer and a 
demotist, Lack of apace forbids us to do anything like justice to Méller’s achievement, 
which owing to his retiring, modest character was perhaps not fully realized during his 
lifetime, His monumental work on Hieratic Palaeography, in three volumes, is one of the 
most serviceable books which we possess ; and conspicuous among his other productions was 
an admirable edition of the Rhind demotic papyri. To quite a different domain belongs 
the important volume on goldsmiths’ work in the Berlin Museum. Perhaps of equal or even 
of greater value would have been the publications which Miller projected and for which 
. material had already been collected: the graffiti of the quarry of Hatnub, the work on 
Hieroglyphic Palaeography, the history of the Libyans. In a word, Miller's premature 
death at the age of 44 is an irreparable loss to Science, as also to his many friends, by whom 
he will be remembered as a kindly, honourable man, always ready to assist others with both 
encouragement and active help. 

In reference to Mr Davies’ article on Mural Paintings in the City af Akhetaten, Professor 
Petrie writes to us as follows:—"It is to be regretted that Mr Davies, in the various talka 
that we had about the paintings, did not enquire about the use of high lights (see p. 4). 
That high light of powdered orpiment was used is certain. It was laid upon the thigh, just 
where refiection would appear, as a distinct band, and it was not seen on other parts of the 
body. Very likely its position may not be clear now, as orpiment from the background is 
stated to have shifted, during the disturbances of travelling, dusting, and varnishing at 
Oxford, The original position of the high light was noted before these changes, when it 
was quite clear, and it was examined with a magnifier then. Sach use of lights is not to be 
wondered at when we see that shadows are undoubtedly marked; these may be seen in 
Mrs Davies’ copy, down the backs of both figures, under the arm of the hinder figure, 
and on the further legs,” 

Three works of unusual importance for Egyptian Philology may be expected from 
Germany before very long; one of them, indeed, Prof, Spiegelberg’s Koptisches Hand- 
worterbuch, may be already issued before these words appear, Among other improvements 
on its predecessors, notably the clearness of its arrangement, is the prominence given to 
hieroglyphic and demotic etymologies of Coptic words. Prof. Miller has in preparation a 
much-needed work on Hieroglyphic Palaeography. Finally, Prof Sethe is now completing 
the Palaeographical Section and Commentary of his great work on the Pyramid Texts, of 
which the two volumes containing the parallel texts alone have been in students’ hands for 
some eleven years 

The Committee of our Society has elected Mr Battiscombe Gunn to the post of Assistant- 
Editor of the Journal, and he shares with Dr Gardiner the responsibility for the present issue, 
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Vox aegyptischer Kunat, besonders der Zeichendunst: eine Kinfiiirung tn die Betrachtung aegyptiacher 
Aunstwerke. By Hewnicn Scaarren. Leipgig: J.C. Hinriehs, 1919, Vol. 1: pp. 2ii+208 Vol. 1: 


pp. 241, Fifty-four plates, 


Directors and Trustees of creat public museums are to be congratulated on the quiet retreats by favour 
of which they eacape the lash of that. public inquiry into their stewanlship which in many cases is con- 
spicuously overdue, But if that day of judgment were to come like a thief in the night through which we 
are now living, the Director of the Egyptian department of the Btate Museums at Berlin would assuredly 
receive honourable acquittal He is not content with nequiring o balanced and typical collection of the 
relics of the great nation for whose legacy to the world he bas becorme a trustee, arranging it well, and 
docketing it correctly, that those whose property it is may comprehend and rejoice in it, and publishing it 
accurately, 60 that thase outside his own nation may share in a possession which ought to be regarded as 
much more than national, Besides this he considers that his position of privilege obliges him, if the task 
lies within his gifts, to share with the public those lessons from the life of an ancient nation whose con- 
tribution to the material or spiritual uplifting of humanity he is best able to set in its true Tieht and 
proportion. 

This nuwlest work is we would gladly see published in an English tranalation, not only for its value 
but becouse it most be confessed that it is written in o style that does not lighten the strain on the readers 
attention, and is printed, by an unhappy German convention, im the barbwric type reserved for literature 
and art, aaa dead tongue is selected for solemn occasions, apparently that the reader may attain the reward 
of a Gagellant, Under these disabilities not only is the argument likely to escape one, but the wealth of 
(iiwimation, comment, anid asides ia not ensily picked Gul ugnin at need from the unfamiliar Gothio fount. 
But the book cannot be ignored. The student of art as such will find it deeply interesting and fruitful, 
and the practised Egyptologist «a» he reads will become ashamed that thes reflections and observations 
either have never ocempred to him or have never been given their proper importance before. Owing to 
the above-mentioned difficulties, a review of this work may best fulfil its aim by presenting the English 
reader with the following conspectws of its contents, that he may the better know what it affords and 
whereabouts the point on which he seeks counsel is hkely to be treated. 

L. Tae vauce or Eeyrrtan Ant. Egyptian ia the only national art of which we can follow the uidis- 
turbed development from a very primitive period (yet not the very crudest), through a long history, to the 
full expression of the principles which guided it. ‘This ort is strangely different from that we practise, and 
it is therefore the more important to understand it, and to learn the inner meaning of the unfamiliar 
forme it assumes in low reliefs and pictures, 

I. Its GRow?H AND CHAKACTER, Evyptian art acquired its strougly individual character onee: for 
all between the Second and Third Dynasties. It has very real beauties, for the nation posessed keen 
artistic gifts; bat there are mistaken notions about its merits and demerits which we must not allow to 
prejudice tus. 

ILL. Parstise axp eecrer. Their relation, anid the dommant value of outline 

IV. Pessrective, Even the simplest laws of perspective, though the basis of all modern draugltaman- 
ship, are not observed by any nation before the Greeks; not becouse artists were ignorant of these effects, 
but becaus the changing forme of an object or a scene seemed) to them to be flac appearances, condemned 
by « knowledge of ite normal aspect. This ancient view is apt at time: to regain influence over nations 
that have fully accepted the use of perspective. On the other hand Egyptian art contains certain approaches 
to a recomnition of visual phenomems. 

V. ADVANCES BY THE EqyrriaNs IX THE ART OF DEPICTING SPATIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN ONJECTS AND 
THEIR PARTS. (1) The Egyptian procedure in regard to fat objects, lying practically in one plane. 
(2) Simple objects of three dimensions, These are generally shewn in their most characteristic view. 
(3) Compound bodies, These are generally shewn ina mentally reconstructed view aa though in one plane, 
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but the various parte may be separstely treated and the picture deftly built up, item by item, into an 
artificial composition. It is imposible, without other sourees of knowledge, to retranspose these drawings 
accurntely into the realities they represent. Yet we are comparatively rarely in doubt; for over lange 
ranges of subject the forms were early fixed once for all, gaining semi-symbolic power. Even the opacity 
of objects may be disregarded by the Ezyptian, so that his picture often resembles a sectional diagram, 
especially in the case of buildings. Despite these strange features, Egyptian art reaches a real reconcilia- 
tion of true with imaginative representation, developing a genuine national style. (4) Compound objects 
siewed in an indirect fine of cimon. Even carly drawings of flying birds sometimes assume an indirect 
(raking) view, in order to comprise more planes than one. But we cannot alwars wy if this assumption is 
more than apparent: it certainly exists side by side with the simpler view-point and never led to a syste- 
matic change of method, (5) Ofjests grouped in space, In Egyptian pictures superposition or sequence 
of objects may, or may not, correspond to real relations of above and below, bebind and before. The 
relation of bodies in depth of field can be shewn only by overlapping figures, implying the adoption of ak 
raking view from the side or from above. Put we should never assume the conscious use of 

when the picture can he oxplained on the ground of more primitive impulses Still, there are relisble 
signs of groupe having been seen in perspective (fehefon) froma superior standpoint, and perhaps also of 
a complicated scene s) viewed and depicted. Indications of speed (p, 115}—Tho use of a base Tine (p. 110) 
—No horizon used in primitive pictures (p. 187 \—Coloured hackgrounds—Mountainous backgrounds— 
nity of view in complicated pictures is rarely adlhered to, but there are devices which replace this—Some 
other deviations from nature in size and arrangement, due te mental preoceupations—The retention of 
oghwonn forme among the new—The inscriptions an iutegral part of the picture, 

Vi. THe #TANDARD CONVENTION FOR THE HUMAN FIGURE tx EGYrriaX AST, AND ITs RELATION TO 
sarere. This conventional form ie not a primitive survival, but « teat of the significance and style of the 

ational art. There is an early change from o front view of the trunk toa side view; for that such is the 
reas! form is proved, tafer alia, by the drawing of the body ornaments—The other parts of the body 
taken separately; head, neck, legs, feet, arms and hands—The drawing of the liuiman figure thus follows, 
not a unity as.seen, but a mental whole, built up of the several parts into a predominantly side view with 
& specially awkward point of union at the shoulders; for these ure normally seen in a frontal aspect, 
surrenderad or meditied, however, under certain conditions {especially in the drawing of statuary), 
There was an advance towards a more exact rendering of nature in Egyptian art; hence in the Eighteenth 
Dynasty the drawing of the human figure could he interpreted as in 9 three-quarter aspect, and it is this 
approximation that reconciles us to it. The exclusive use either of side aspects or of frontal aspects is 
equally unacceptable to art: hence the merit of the Egyptian compromise. 

Thus the a sete out to explain the value of Egyptinn art to mankind (1) by pomting out its excep- 
tidnal position in “ pre-Greek” (primitive) art; art, that ia, which, in using tts privilege of presenting ws 
with something other than the eye reveals, takes the drastic step of ignoring the third dimension on which 
the phenomena of perspective rest, or recognizes it only by a few conventional and evasive devices ; (2) by 
setting forth the professional rules er customary procedure which this deliberate evasion entatled, and 

the beanty and truth which are still possitile ulder such conditions in regard to still life (airniibs 
or  complieated), the human figure, amd larger compositions; and (3) by pointing out the historic advances 
which took place, tending towards a more natural presentation, and how this development was checked 
and arrested by the invincible conservatiam of Egypt. Every point is Dustrated by a wealth of well-chosen 
examples; so that, as the argument proceeds, Egyptian art, which had attracted us by its quaintness 
alone, takes on a new content, and wo watch with fascination the child-like artist wrestling with the 
difficulties of his task and eventually settling down to « very individual solution of that conflict which art 
feels hotween the claims of the senses and those of the soul, The efforts of the author to make intelligible 
to the layman the apparent vagarics and obsessions of Egyptian art, and to give them dignity as a part of 
the great mental struggle which the Greeks in part surmounted and in part left for ever insurmountable, 
reach « very large measure of success. 

One of the greatest difficulties in writing books on Egyptian art is that se large a proportion of jub- 
lished scenes are inaccurate, incomplete, or mere travestios of the originals, Prof, Schaefer ia well aware of 
the pitfalls, and is so conscientious in the use of documents. that his arguments are never founded on such 
quicksamis. The only, or almost the wnly, case in which he seems to have been betrayed by his copyist 
is & picture from the tomb of Muy (Fig. 60), L have bad occasion this year to study the almost effaced 
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eriginal, and have been forced to the conclusion that the decoration given by Lapsius’s artist is completely 
erroneous, the original having probably shewn only lumps of incense or other material in a bow! of hide! 

Prof, Schaefer lays stress on two precepts, and has given in his hook many examples of his own self- 
discipline in obeying them, One is that each Egyptian picture has to be interpreted like a hieroglyph and 
has often several posible values, between which experience alone enables ux to choose, and that not always 
with certainty. His own judgments are so admirable that | am inclined to submit a rival interpretation 
only in one or two instances, In Fig. 35.4 1 shoukl prefer to see in the upper line, not a covering drawn 
over the body, but the soft mattress-on which it resta and which is not indicated beneath it owing to the 
artist's preference for a straight base line, The other rule is (p. 126) that when we are tempted to judge 
a drawing as a nature study in the modern way, although it can be explained aa a mental creation, we. 
should always choose the latter alternative unless there are strong reasons to the contrary, 

The great importance of a correct interpretation, and the subtle difficulties in its way, can be best 
shewn in a single example, The author has avoided the temptation to a “Greek” explanation « dozen 
times, But he has perhaps succumbed ina crucial instance when he claims (p, 96) that the setting of the 
wings in the body of certain flying birds cau be based only on an observation of nature taken on a line of 
vision diagonal to the object. [ do not think that this isso; for it would be o very subtle perception, 
difficult to receive and retain, The difference between Figs. 57 and 56 is only that the wing is maile to 
spring from inside the rounded body instead of from the cutline—an observation of nature that is 
often found in Egyptian sceres—and Fig. 58 only transfers this feature from one wing to the other. The 
improvement on the common way of drawing it is, to owr eye, enormous; for it at ones gives the appear- 
ance of diagonal flight towards or away from the observer, And I can well beliove that the artist-shared 
to some extent our delight at the spirited movement which he had by chance introduced into his picture. 
[t is thus that the value of drawing in perspective muat have been discovered. The difference of inter- 
pretation, however niggling it may aeem, is vital, The picture so drawn is not a copy of mitural flight or 
meant to indieate 4 particular direction of view or of movement; it is, like all the rest, a representation 
mentally reconstructed from known features of bird life, and its pleasing effect is mainly a happy accident. 

While on the subject of the few points on which I am at issue with the author, | would add my 
emphatic dissent from the judgment (p. 138) that the lilac and deep yellow backgrounds of Egyptian 
scenes were chosen for the beauty of their colour effects, [ am inclined rather to qualify both in most 
cases as detestable settings for the coloured figures, the former being tolerable only because time has 
generally toned it down and has often reduced it to a mere tint, There ia very little evidence from 
Egyptian art that any serious attention was given to a colour scheme; flagrant violation of taste ia more 
common, The selection of these colours must have 4 natural motive, and may reflect, the one cither the 
background of the sky or of the parched fields in the plain, the other that of the deep-toned western 
desert. A word may aleo be added to the brief treatment of the full eye in the side-face (p, 177)—that 
rock of offences to the modern man, There is no special strangeness about it: it could not be drawn other- 
wise by a primitive draughtsman. But it does exhibit * pre-Greck” drawing at its utmost incompetence, 
We do not need to explam it by the high value placed on a healthy, complete eve without suapicion of a 
equint; for had man had but one priceless eye, like Enceladus, in the middle ofthis forehead, there is little 
doubt that ina profile only half of it would have been shewn, as with the mouth, the nipple, the tee-nail* 
As a third dimension did not exist for the artist, a rounded figure had to be treated as if it wero 4 plane 
sheet without any rotundity, He dealt therefore even with the human figure when to be viewed in profile 
as if it were cut out of paper and folded down the middle. Features lying on the centre line were thus 


' This is not the only inetance in Siwkmiiler, ot, Pl, 116, of the wrtist's over-confidence in his powers of 
interpretation and redtoration. These copies of Lepsine are the foundation on which important conologions are 
confidently based almost daily. It has long been reeognized that their aceuracy had limitations, but these are 
evidently more serious in certain cases than most of wa have supposed, and it is very imvportant that the regular 
procedure of Weidenbach and other: of Lepsius's staff should be accurately ascertained from the original drawings: 
in Berlin and made public. It is no light compliment to Prof. Schueler, and yet one that be has eminently earned, 
to say that we could rely on him io do this international servioe, The creat achievement of Lepsius Aot only can 
well afford to suffer same subtraction, but will be more valued when relieved of pretenaldne that have been attri. 
buted to it by wa, mther than made for it by him. 

1 But never the navel, implying that the abdomen is elightly twisted to meet the similarly placed thighs, less 
with any idea of « raking view than in order to place the navel in its known relation to the fork, 
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halved, but the eye, being set some little distance from the centre, lay wholly in the plane which was in 
view, and was therefore drawn aa if fully seen. The visual dixtertion of « form when on « swelling surface 


can never be acknowledged by « primitive artist! ; nevertheless one is startled to find the rule applied so 
unftinchingly to the human form. 


Prof. Schaefer professes to deal only with certain aspects of Egyptian art, and diamisces the question 
of colour briefly (pp, 38—40). Yet, in its power of expressing depth of form by shadow, it is intimately 
hound wp with the self-denying ordinances of pre-Greek art, With the exelusion of the third dimension 
the beautiful variations ef colour which shadow involves must also be renounced. Was it fidelity to 
principle then, or lack of colour-sense, or technical difficulties that led to this sacrifices ? Probably the 
first motive always had power enough to allow the other considerations to veto the use of shading. 
Egyptian art sacrificed itealf in the main to an extraordinary enhancement of average performance. 
To remove this veto the heresy of » fixed point of view would have had to be admitted, and an 
infinite variety of formes, which could not be jearnt by rule or even by the study of masterpieces, would 
have made the training of the mediocre craftsman immensely harder, In addition, thi technical equip. 
ment of the Egyptian artist was opposed to such « development. With him the admixture of colours 
all-important cases ax flesh-tinta, thut it is evident that the ancient masters at any tate had almost 
renounoed it, and that colour had early become a convention, almost a symbol. Colours were usually 
ready mixed on the palette, not on the surface by the brush, and indeed thick pigments, which dried 
almost immediately im that climate, were unadapted to smooth gradations 

That the Egyptian was aware of his shortcomings is clear, but his avoidance of a gamut of colour is 
not lessso, Where the edge of the colour is obviously not sharp, as in the apota on the coat of an animal, 
he rouders it by small serrations or streamers or fine spots, as a lithographer is obliged to do when his 
printings are limited. Thus the areola of the nipple is shewn by a blue disk (halved when in profile) 
with an outer circle of dots. 

lt is strange that the only attempt at shading comes in with the Nineteanth Dynasty; although 
T know oo instance of it under Akhenaten, | think his artists must have introduced it, or at least have 
pointed the way. The inclination to indicate form within the outline had by this time greatly increased ; 
for the ankle, the depression of the navel, the dimple of the mouth are now marked by a curving line. In 
one artist's work there is shading on chin, cheek and heel; but it is pretty clear that it is only the 
deepened colour that has been observed, and not its origin in form) as a cast shadow, The latter can be 
predicated only in extreme cases, such as the black spot in the corner of the mouth and the nostril, which 
now appears, and soon becomes unpleasantly obtrusive. 

The shaciows on the pleated or crinkled dress, of which Schaefer speaks (p, 38), are a very real contri- 
bution to the beauty of the mural paintings He is misleading for once in speaking of these. folds as 
yellowish brown ; that is only the degraded form. They are at first a delicate pink where they are supposed 
to represent a veiled flesh colour, and a very faint grey when the spreading folds become so soft that « 
rendering by even the faintest line haa to be given up as too harsh, «ince the corrugations have become 
only a faint ripple of shade. The effect is beautifully delicate, and the curving convergence of the lines 
comes very near to a true indication of form by shading, though probably the deepening of colour was 
once more the salient impression. But if true shading bas not been reached, the appreciation of delicate 
tones certainly has, It is charucturistic of Egyptian art that thia is reached, not by direct: brushwork, bat 
by painting the flesh and the shadow, and then reducing it bya veiling of white pigment, For the Egyptian 
wis wont to draw, and sometimes even to paint, his figures nude, and then to proceed to clothe them, 
especially in the case of women. This helped him greatly in precision of form, 

If the value of a book depends not merely on the knowledge it imparta but the thought and interest it 
ednees, this work of Schaefer's is intensely helpful. I may be pardoned therefore if | give a brief sketch of 
the origin and methods of primitive art as it has shaped itself to my mind under his influence. 

The task of Art, in the limited sphere with which Prof. Schaefer deals, is the translation of the manifald 
world displayed to the senses into outlined or coloured forms on a plane surface, To us moderns this 
seems essentially a simple thing, and we marvel only at the dexterity in execution shewn by the <killed 

' Unless it be that marvellous drawing of the nude girl in three-quarter view from behind (Fig. 114), or, much 
Jess convingingly, the earlier achievement of Fig. 61. ‘* Foreshortenings are necessarily foreign to Egyptian art" 
(p. 183). 


Journ, of Egypt. Arch. vii Fat) 
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artist. But to the child and to primitive man the very proposal must partake of the almost miractilous, 
until the first clumey attempts by himself or others actually lie before him. Pictorial urt, too, may seen) 
to us an alien irruption inte the life of primitive man, whose threatened existence claimed unceasing 
vigilance and kept all his mental equipment at the strain. We must couclude then that the origin of Art 
is due to a belief in its utility, though it seems to us the most jdle of occupations, a luxury of the spirit. 
Prof. Schaefer's repeated comparison of the delineator’s art with writing may help us to the truth, The 
invention of dmwing, like that of script (its later and vursive form), meant the acquirement of telepathic 
infineee-—the exertion of will at a distance, whether that distance were a mundane one or reached out 
into 4 more mysterious realm where the gods dwell, It waa form of extended, unlimited, power. The 
spoken word ix an expression and indication of volition, and the written word sends it beyand righ im- 
mediste physical reach of the determining will, Anil as the word aims primarily at producing 

action, #0 the artist ia from the first creative. By depicting objects, animals, persona, certain ‘eitedielbcins 
of pornins; animals 4nd things, he hopes to bring them into real being. Henee to the Egyptian he was a 
“erator” (#tnA), one who “brought to life,” whether he engaged his powers on « statue or on the leg of 

a chur, The primitive artist was no idler, indulging « vagrant fancy, nor a superman of his time, giving 
iy to emotions that transcended earthly needs. Art to him was less recreation than re-creation, He was 
seeking to exert power more widely and with greater cunning than his fellows. And if the mental attitude 
and the emotional equipment proper to art were already involved in bis attempt, they were by- = Feces 
at first und for long after. This stage may already have been left far behind by the earliest Egyytis 
known to oa, but we are continually made aware of the embryonic form which underlies its ican 
phenomena and its moat matare developments. This thought, that the great struggle of mankind with 
his material environment, and his consequent entanglement in hopes and fears, is reflected and inwover 
in all that seems most detached from that struggle, fanciful, luxurious, cultured, aspiring, gives a new 
digmty and meaning to ancient art, unless, indeed, we are ashamed ond frightened at the irremovable 
fetters which bind ua to this material world. 

‘This creative tmopulse conditions primitive man’s mode of drawing. For his aim is not merely the deft 
transference of a world of three dimensions to a plane surface.- He would have learnt no doubt in time 
how to do that more or less well, had he felt urged towards it; for nature hed already done it for him on 
the retina of his eye, and a picture in perspective ia only the transference of this to paper or what not, as 
the Greeks knew, though not as a scientific facet, But he aimed at creation; therefore at putting down 
more than the eye shewed at one moment or in one aspect. Form and colour changed with every move- 
tnent of the eye, the acene shifted with every moment of action; but he sought te depict the troe object 
in its fullness and truth, the action complete and free from entanglement. He could oot realize how the 
experienced mind supplements, corrects, interprets, what: the senses deliver to it and grasps in the action 
if the moment those in which it began and will end, or that the limitations of the perapectival view, 
theagh real, are far loss seriows and misleading than the symbolic picture which hopes to transcend nature. 

This attitude towards perspective—visual trath—is crucial, and it may be well to study it more 
intimately, Prof. Schaefer rightly lays stress on the fact that the “pre-Greek” artist saw what we see, 
knew that objects changed their apparent form as they moved before the eye, or as the aye adopted a new 
point of view, and yet chose to ignore them. But this does not lead us to any real conclusion, nor must 
we conceive the renunciation as in any way deliberate or reasoned, or as altogether unconnected with the 
difficulties involved in drawing things as seen from « fixed point of view as compared with the attompt to 
portray them as generally or moat directly seen. We do not need to become as children to underst 
this, Those whe have no gift of drawing and no training in perspective can gain some real conception of 
the instincts of the primitive artist, No human being can be without knowledge of perspective; the whole 
point is how far this knowledge is eotiscious and reflected in his mental pictures. The Egyptian artist has 
shewn auch magnificent boldness and patient labour in his creations that-we can never aceuse him of 
shirking a method he saw to be the true or. superior one. The indolence (if we can call it such) ia that of 
the memory, which instinctively chooses the easier path and economically stores up visions (note the word) 

of objects seen from a point of view which gave them their most characteristic outline, or dissects away 
their various parts and planes. So also, in regard to scenes where objects are superimposed and living 
beings interact, memory mechanically retains pictures in which the interference of one object with another 
to the eye is at ite minimum, and the complex action is sorte out inte episodes as «imple and direct as 
possible. 
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No doubt the picturing memory can be trained, and in wdvanced races ia capable of retaining a greater 
number of pictures, and these more complicated, than that of primitive nian ; just as a film camera driven 
ot greater speed takes more impressions with truer results and leas awkwand bintusea But memorized 
Fision is not enough. Though primitive drawing comes nearest to a direct copy of first impressions, the 
re-transference of these to the material world from which they came, but with one dimension subtracted, 
involves, or gives an opportunity for, thought; to say nothing of the artistic gift which appreciates rb F thn 
and harmony of form and all that contributes to whut we call beauty, 

In one sense we might suy that to draw in perspective should be the natural and instinctive method, 
since it only reproduces the picture which ia on the retina, We might expect it to be this that would be 
memorized and would guide the fingers of the artist, as the corrugations of the gramophone record induce 
the needle point to re-transform shape into sound. And perhaps this is ao aa soon as the artist desires 
intensely to reproduce nature as seen, that is as seen ata chosen point and moment, and finds in the vast 
repertory of his up-to-date memory the complicated picture he demanda. But, as I have suggested, this 
is neither the natural equipment nor the need of the primitive artist, As to his equipment, the primitive 
memory has had to economize its library of records according to its powers and storage-room, and has 
found room only for the most characteristic and rimplest aspocts of the kaleidoscopic world. As to his 
need, he desires the box, the man, not as seen from this angle or from that, but the essential box or mani; 
for his creative purpose isto call up by his picture the thing, the event, in normal and many-sided being. 

Ax every tnan is, or used to be, born uo little Liberal or a little Conservative, ao each man is naturally 
a nominalist or a realist (our author tightly loys stress on the connection between the apron Heetens 
and art of the Greeks). Early man is » nominalist, though on a low plane. He desires the p the 
typical; and what be wants he finds, In ae doing he becomes a decorative and symbolic pista i sdeilled 
maker of silhouettes in polychrome, a caricaturist, seizing with unerring instinct what is essential, salient, 
ebaracteristic. His drawing, like his script, is hieroglyphic—a pictograph, that is, a» far as may be, but, 
for the rest, conventional and going beyond sense, aa writing must, since spirit cannot be fully expressed 
in terms of matter, 

One can imagine thet visual memory and primitive art had reflex influences an one another, Man, 
interested in things os they are and in detached occurrences, was apt to see them as he desired. His 
memory naturally eliminated what was unessential and confusing, and he learnt in part to dee them aa he 
has drawn them for us, the picture being disintegrated instinctively and thus stored in memory for use 
So far he did not see as we see, but rather as our children see, or remember to bave seen, and as the 
thoughtless still see after their grades, committing to paper or some other surface what they see inwardly, 
But to this he alao added new slddinasen of taore deliberate thought. We ean scareely think, though to a 
small extent it may be true, that he aiw his master twice the size of his fellow-servants, or that his montal 
vision set out a picture of a jmetoral scene into neat rows, the animals and accessories round a central 
figure falling to might or left or above him, and standing clear without being overlapped the one by the 
other; or again, that he never saw ao figure coming directly toward him out of the background or moving 
diagonally, so as to appear in full or three-quarter view, Here we have to do with a deliberate arrange- 
ment, in which he used the remembered parts of an object or seene ns niaterials to be recomposed, a there 
to be set in « different key, or worked into a new variation. No doubt indolence played its part here. It 
we pleasant to decide that the fatiguing effort of seizing and retaining tho exact aspect of a figure or scene 
from a chosen point of view was also wudesirable, since fidelity to nature was not his first nor his second 
impulse. On the other hand he would be glad sometimes, when be hed reached a solution of the problem 
set him by the respective claims of several memory pictures, their neceasury combination with others, 
the avoidance of complexity and misconception, eto, to find that the non-natural picture so resulting came 
very oeir to mature after all, and was as true as it was informative, These cases are those which seem to 
us—generally, if not always, erroneously—to carry proof of the artist's conscions use of perspective, But 
the sacrifice of complete fidelity to visual perception by the artist was by no means always deliberate and 
reasoned, He might often have drawn certain parts in perspective and with enormous gain, since nothing 
wrongly drawn can ever in itself enhance » drawing. No one but must rejoice to see the nearer foot of the 
human figure furnished, towards the end of the Eighteenth Dynasty, with its proper complement of toes, 
rightly drawn en dehelon, But very speedily certain’ modes of drawing the various features anagiaass 
limited repertory of scenes had acquired fixed currency, Being conventional, not natural, their significa 
was as settled as that of words in a dictionary, bind ta lvane ket) chbvewink da necks aa as 
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repellent to the educated as phonetic American spelling is is repellent to the enltured, or ridiculous to the 
uncultured, Englishman, Only now and then might an artist be allowed & breach of custom, asm writer 
of power is permitted to use a word in « pew sense or coin une, and even secure its permanent adoption. 

Such novelties had in Egypt littl permanence. Though, as the primitive aim of creating a world by 
representation of it, of dominating destiny by picture, lost force, and the desire of truth and beauty for 
their own sakes, or the wish to mitigate the unsightly junction between thought and sense, increased, a 
growing fidelity to the world aa it is seen became manifest in the art of Egypt, yet the new mode was 
always liable to an atavistic return to the old type, The nation was prone in hours of humiliation to fall 
back on its pride in the past as ona stimulant. Having coounitted itself to a mode of pictorial narrative, 
built up of elements derived from nature but cemented by thought into a whole whose lines of junction 
often seem strange to us, and having settled down with marvellous mopidity of decision to stylistic rules 
which were practically inviolable in essentials, Egyptian art did not easily admit improvements which 
were inconsistent with tts basal principle. And it is perhapa well that the cultured form of primitive art 
which it presents kept ite ancient fashions intact to the end, and died of old age just as ite gifted pupils 
from the north began to produce new forms of untrammelled beanty. 

Professor Schaefer calls on us more than once to detach worselves from the modern naturalistic mode 
of drawing which the Greeks taught us, although we can never be in doubt of its superiority, and to dwell 
on the gifts which the primitives brought to the solution of their problem, the success they achieved, the 
beauty which conquered even such limitations, the decorative power which this world of two dimensions 
disclosed and its lessons in the free treatment of the world of sense. We noust completely lose all sense of 
irritation at unwonted conventions and be able to admire a national art, though it ignores depth of field, 
abandons foregrounds, eliminates shadows and gradationa of colour, restricts itself to profiles, renounces 
facial expression, likea to confine its grouping to rows and processions of figures moving straight across 
the field and to avoid intersecting lines and figures, and trains itself in an exact imitation of the designs 
and technique of the ancestors, We may regret the failure of the real advances made towards naturaliam. 
But the grafting of the new on the old would have been as dificult as the composition of a language out 
of agglutinative and Aryan stocks; and only patchwork could have been reached by a nation which did 
not know how to forget (to uae Erman's happy phrase}, The general use of perspective would have meant 
a revolution of form, and a complete change in the end sought by its art. For despite ita inatinctive, 
unhesitating imposition of s mental form on the material world, Egyptian art was essentially materialistic. 
The Kingdom of Heaven which it sought waa wholly of this world. It hoped that thought which was 
founded on material things could create them again at will, Whereas the Greek, copying the world as he 
S668 It in a given situation and moment, or as he might have seen it, ia none the less spiritual, He 
employs thought, not merely in selective functions or for cobbling together what is left of a world whose 
foundations in apace and time have been broken wp, but in subtler and nobler ways. In sccepting nature 
he transcends it, and uses thought to secure the selection of the scene, the nobility of the fancy, the 
harmeny of the parts, the rhythm of the compodition, the emotional valne of the whole. The Egyptian 
and the Greek are poles asunder, but both created classic types, the one no less than the other, And as 
for our powers of appreciating both, our author has shewn us that, if we are Greeks by tradition and 
education, we are pre-Greek by birth. 

This is a war book, and though it wae vastly better to print it thus than not at all, it seema to me that 
the publishers would have been well advised to have saved the price of a decent paper by binding the 
book in one volume. The use of two, containing the text, the other the motes, indices, and plates, 
I personally find exasperating. But one must commend the sagacity of providing adequate and abundant 
iHustrations at all costs, Pictures are as vital to books on Egypt as similes to poetry or action to a drama, 

K. pe GG, Davirs. 








Short Egypticn Grammer, By Professor Dr GOnraer Romper. Translated from the German by the 
Rev, Sauce. A. B. Mencer, Ph.D. (Munich), DD. New Haven: Yale University Presa. London, 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Prezs, 1920, Small 8vo, Pp. 88+ "56, 

In the alemee of any large and up-to-date Egyptian grammar in the English language, Prof. Mercer's 
translation of Prof. Roeder's concise treatise ia most weloome, and will in. particular be a boon to all 

English and American elementary students who ore auable to read German. To point out the many good 
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features of Hoeder's little work, cabo aeiliciee dhges dattenenth with which we are now no longer in agree- 
ment, would be out of place here, the more so as the German original appeared some nine years ago. 
Dr Mercer, who has brought the bibliographical section up to date, has produced a translation with which 
little fait need be found (apart from the mimprinta, some of which misht botber « beginner), and may be 
creligmapapeabotlad useful piece of work. His wee of y throughout for the “reed" may be regarded as 

lortinate, but not nore so than the 7 of the original - in the present state of our knowledge of Egyptian 
I stilbacy the non-committal | is certainly to be preferred. Batriscomer Gury. 





Short Texts from Coptic Ostraca and Papyri. Edited and indexed by W. E, Cavum. Oxford University Presa, 

Humphry Milford, 1921. 4te, Pp, xii+149 lithographed. 

This volume of Short Coptic Texta forma a companion to the volume of Coptic Oxtreca pablished by 
Mr Cram in 1902. It differs from the latter in that it contains short papyri as well as ostraca. The papyri 
nomber some 60 out of a total of 450 texts, and are from the collections of the Louvre, the British Museum, 
the Rylands Library and the Phillipps Library at Cheltenham. Mr Crum shows that some in the lust- 
named were once in the Louvre, where they formed part of the Pesynthian correspondence published by 
Revillout, and came into the Phillipps Collection as a reault of the Libri depredations: and he has 
ingeniously pieced together fragments from the two collections which complete each other and must have 
been cut in two when the Phillippe portions were aletracted. 

The new o#traca are of much the same character os the earlier ones: but in the case of doouments 0 
often incomplete, so difficult of interpretation and so different from the longer and more formal legal 
documents, it is impossible to have too many of them, It is only by being able to deal with them in groups 
for comparison that we can arrive at any understanding of them. The majority of these pieces are assigned 
by the Editor to the sixth to eighth centuries ; probably most of them are earlier than the Arab Conquest ; 
a few only bear signs of being later. All bist a very few were written at Thebes. Mr Crom in his preface 
lays most stress on their importance for philological purposes, and they will prove of great value to the gram- 
marian and lexicographer. That however is an aspect of them which cannot be discussed in » short notion: 
but they also afford much information on the social and economic conditions of the country. For example, 
in the Coptic Gatraca there was a group of nine pieces all containing the mysterious phrase, “Lo, here is 
the word of God to thee”; about a dozen more have been published in various places in the intervening 
years, and now we have here 11 more, By comparison we now see that these are documents addressed liy 
some one in an official pusition to a fugitive taxpayer who is adjured to return to bis civie duties under a 
solemn promise that he shall not be prosecuted nor be made to pay arrears, These may be all placed in 
the Byzantine period, when, as we know from other sources, the burden of taxation wns #o heavy that 
many people, though prohibited by law from changing their domicile, ran away and hid from the tax- 
collector, Partly as a result of the deplorable financial condition of the country, guarantees played a large 
part in the legal system of Byzantine Egypt. Prof. Sethe has recently published a very full Coptic list of 
such documenta In his and Partach's work on Demotic Guarantees (1921) ond these Short Terts inclode 

Interesting information as to agriculture and the land system is afforded by the forms of “authority to 
sow,” ie, instractions given by heads of monasteries to their tenants aa to the nature of the crops they 
have to raise. These instractions seem to have been issued nanally in Paophi, shortly before the inundation, 
and would therefore relate to fields which, while free from flood, would be brought within reach of irrigntion 
during the high Nila Such are one or two of the subjects on which information is afforded by these docu- 
ments, and we should be glad of many more such eollections, Singly, ostraca are of little use; in the mines 
they throw much light on contemporary conditions. 

Unfortunately this volume gives us only the bare texts, with, however, o full and valuable index. 
Mr Crum holds out hope of a volume of translations later on. Let us hope it will include a store of valu- 
able notes such as be gave us in his former volume, Heneext Tompson. 


Studien zu den boptishen Hechtsurtunden ave Oheniigypten, By ARTUR STEINWENTER. (Studien sur 
Palasographie wad Popyrvalunde, edited by Dr Cant Waseur, xix.) Leipzig: Verlag Haessel, 1920, 
Pp ii+79. 

The Coptic papyri, though often enough used by sispdensts of the ecclesiastical history of Egypt, have 
hitherto been neglected by jurista and even, to a considerable extent, by the general historian. This neglect 
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ia no doubt explicable ; for not only do the Coptic documents, at least after the Arab conquest, form, 
juristically, a sort of backwater (since the law they enabody waa merely a survival from Byzantine times, 
not & link in a chain of development), but few jurists have hitherto possessed the linguixtic knowledge 
without which work at such records is precarious, Lately, however, attention haa, hy several scholars, been 
called to the Coptic texts. They are not only of value intrinsically for the light they throw on the life of 
the Coptic population of Egypt but may, used with caution, aerve to elucidate, retrospectively, the legal 
practice of Egypt even before the Amb conquest. 

The present volume, therefore, by a jurist of recognized standing, is deserving of a hearty welcome. It 
ia not an extensive work and it bears only toa limited extent on the law in force among the Coptic pope 
lation of Arab Egypt; but it is of considerable valne as a contribution to the study of the local 
tion under the Arabs, The author, feeling that the study of the legal institutions of this period could not 
profitably be undertaken till the administrative system within which these institutions must operate had 
been elucidated, has devoted himself in the first instance to this task; and the present volume is, in fact, 
in the nature of prolegomena to his real subject, the study of the law revealed by the Coptic papyri. When, 
or whether, in the present condition of Austria, it will be possible for him to continue his work, is 
unfortunately Santosh 5 but certainly it is much to be desired that circumstances will permit of his com- 
pleting hia ach 

Thix volume in devoted almost entirely to the Arab period and is based in the main on the Aphrodito 
texts in J. Lond. tv anid on the Jéme papyri edited by Crum, particularly the latter. A large part of it 
deals with the position and functions, more expecially in relation ta legal practice, of the local officials, from 
the dur to the fastone, The author has occasion, in discussing these questions, to deal repeatedly with the 
diuhioes of which 86 many survive among the Coptic papyri, but # fuller discussion of them, front the 
strictly legal point of view, will find its appropriate place in his projected later work. In the last section, 
in which he discuases the position and functions of the wopeds and troypapets, he investigates certain 
questions of diplomnatic affecting the Coptic documents. 

The evidence of these papyri is often very ambiguous and is, at the best, incomplete, so that on many 
points certainty is hardly attainable, and it is therefore not to Le wondered at if not all the author's con- 
clusions will be generally accepted; but he treats all questions with acumen and thoroughness, and hay 
certainly made a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the subject, A few notes on single points may 

Steanwenter rightly pointe out (p. 2) that the Coptic nationality of most of the notaries who wrote the 
Greek documents of the late Byzantine period has an important bearing on the observed characteristics of 
the Coptic documents, which were bound, in the circumstances, to be based on Greek formularjes. An 
interesting illustration of this fact ts to be found in the case of Dioscorus of Aphrodito, who wrote both 
Greek and Coptic contracts (for a Coptic document by him see 2. Lond, v, 1709), 

On p. 8, note 3 Steinwenter attributes to me the opinion that the title dur in P. Ad, Form. 1214 and 
P, FuArer 588: is an error. This is a mistake; my suggestion (, Long, tv, xix*) was that “it is possible 
tiist the doseription of Adina] aa pageech is an ereor™ Nor is he correct in understanding me to hold that 
under the Arabs the wédue was exempted from the authority of the pagurch; my purpose in the passage 
to which he refers was to establish the fact that the pagarchy was, in most cases, more or less equivalent 
to the area of the old nome and that the rdju-name stands for the pagarchy as a whole, 

Steinwenter discusses (pp, LI—16) the question whether the pagarch had regular powers of jurisdiction 
in legal cases or was, in cases where he appears as judge, merely the delegate of the governor, He decides 
in favour of the first alternative; bot it must be confessed that, although some of his arguments have 
weight, his conchision is by no means certain, and perhaps the second view is the one leas open to objection. 

To the part played by the village rere in a Gales (p. 21 and note 2) parallel, additional to those 
cited by Steinwenter, is found in F. Lonel, v. 1708, 188, where oleodajan occur in a similar rile, 

Steinwenter's statement on p. 64 that “in der byzantinischen Epoche wird der Vertragskiirper, das 
cope, nicht vorn Urkundenverfasser,..cigenhiindig geschrieben, sondern durch einen seiner Schreiber” 
and that if, exceptionally, the notary does write the document himself he makes special mention of thé 
fuct in his subscription, is far too aweeping.” It was common enough for the document to be written by a 
subordinate clerk, the notary or other responsible person merely certifying it by his subscription; but it js 
hardly safe to describe this us the rule. The fact is that a special type of script was usually employed for 
sublseriptions, a« for the dockets on the verso of rolls,and superficial dissimilarity of hand cannot be taken 
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ae proof dif the presenoe of different writers, "The whole question is very difficult, as it is often by no means 
easy to distinguish hands, and in many editions insufficient care has been exercised in noting changes of 
hand: ao that it is dangerous to make general stitements on either side. Many existing ascriptions 
require to be tested before they can be relied on as evidence. As examples of what I havesaid above 
concerning the use of a special script for subscriptions I may cite P, Lond. v, 1662, where not only the 
oolour of the ink and the forme of the letters but the actual wording of thé subscription indicate that the 
“subscribing ypoppores wrote the body of the document and yet the subseription ts written in a sloping, 
that of the document in an upright, hand; or P. Lone, 1716, where document and subscription alike are 
in the quite unmistakable hand of Dioscorns but the subscription is ina script of entirely different type 
from that of the document. H. L. Bent. 





Erbvechthehe Cntersuchwagen auf Grand der gritco-digyptizchen Papyrusurfunden, By Hass KRELLEB, 
Leipag and Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1919, Svo. Pp, sii+427. 


There isin the Greek papyri a good desl of material illustrating the law and practice of inheritance 
in Graee>-Roman Egypt. Actual wills, indeed, though absolutely they are fairly numerous, are Very 
unevenly distributed in respect both of locality and period, s0 that it is impossible to trace with any com- 
pleteness the history and extension of testamentary formulae; but apart from these, there is in documents 
of other kinds much evidence for the law of smecession. Moreover, in this sphere even more than usin) it 
is of interest to trace the interaction of three distinct (and, in some points, very, diverse) systems of law, 
the Egyptian, the Greek, and the Roman. It is, then, « field of study at once attractive and fruitful that 
Dr Kreller has set himself in this monograph; and though in a study like papyrology, which is constantly 
being transformed by the discovery of new material, finality is impossible, it may truly be said that his 
volume is exhaustive so far as the already available evidence is concerned, and is likely for long to remain 
the standard authority on its subject, 

It would no doubt be possible, at least to some extent, to treat separately the three streams of legal 
theory and practice whose confluence produced the law of Graeco-Roman Egypt ; but it is certainly more 
profitable to start, as Koeller does, with the complez system revealed in the papyri, and to discuss the 
elements combined in it as Ooension demands. The Egyptian law, embodied forthe most part in documents 
written in the native language, can be treated by those ignorant of that language only at second. 
hand, and ite influence is in any case leas direct and more indefinite than those of Greece and Rome. 
Between these latter there is a striking difference. The Greek law of inheritance hus to be ascertained, 
not directly from codes or single enactments or from legal commentaries, but by inference from the orators, 
or, in the case of our Hellenistic law, from the papyrus documents; for the Homan law, on the other hand, 
we have adequate authorities in the juristic literature, and the function of the papyri is, in the main, merely 
to illustrate the working of the law in detail and to reveal the extent to which the theory was modified in 
practice by the influence of local custom. 

Kreller begins his book with a chapter on the subject of inheritanee, including both the assets and the 
liabilities, On the latter the main subject of diseussion is the vexed question to what extent the heirs were 
responsible for them. Here he decides that no definite conclusion is at present possible, and ho very sensibly 
remarks (p. 47) that this may well be due to the fact “dass das juristische Denken des griechischen Volkes 
die Frage nach dem Umfange der Haftung iiberhaupt noch nicht echarf erfasst hatte.” In the second 
chapter he deals with the persons concerned in the inheritance, beginning with a discussion of terminology. 
The chief problem here centres round the words «Anpordwos, Siddoyor, and draxaroyor ; and he rightly points 
out (p. 61) that, while definite technical meanings can be distinguished at an earlier period, the Byzantine 
notaries used the tarms with littl or no consciousness of any difference ; papyrologists have sometimes 
been too ready to seek in the verhal jungle of Byzantine documents a precision which was quite foreign to 
the Byzantine mentality. In connexion with Kreller’s note on the word «Ajpor on p. 62 reference may be 
made to P. Lond, v, 1733, 35, which furnishes more definite evidence as to its nature than was previously 
para 

Chapter mt deala with the heir's position in law, in connexion with which Kreller gives (pp. 106-110) 
a list of returns of property acquired by inheritance, chapter IV with the order of succession among the 
possible heirs. Here Kreller deals at some length with the preference frequently given to the eldest son, in 
accordance with old Egyptian custom. Ou the other hand an equal division among all the children is not 
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uncommon, asin £. Lond, ¥, 1727 ; an even better instance ta /. Lond. v, 1709, for in that caso we know 
that the single son and the two daughters each received a third. 

Chapter v deals with the actual disposition ins wills; aa recoverable. from the papyrus documents, and 
includes a very useful table of known wills. A propos of Keller's remarks on the various forms of “elterliche 
Teilung," of which, on p. 238, he gives a list, it must be pointed out, as aguinst what he says on p, 230 (6) 
that the example in. Lond, 1727 has, in a somewhat elaborate form, the introductory formulae (vootrres 
hooroteres «.tJ.) ustal in w will; and indeed San Nicold (Zeitecir. —. wergl. Rechtew., xxxix, 200 foll.) takes 
it as a “gemeinschaftliches korrespektives Teatament.” 

On p. 315 Kreller remarks that the written form of will was essential in Egypt, adding * wenigstews jat 
von miindlichen Testamenten in den Papyri nirgends die Rede.” This is no longer true; P. Lond, v, 1700 
mentions an unwritten will (¢¢ dypddew SouAjreds, 1. 28), and there is no question of its legulity ; on the 
contrary it is the whole basis of the plaintiff's claim in that document. Another statement which perhaps, 
but less certainly, requires correction in the light of later evidence ts that on p. 335, note 32, that of the 
tetomentum apud acta condifun “ist uns inden Papyri nichts erhalten.” Part xvi of the Q2yrhgnchus Papyri 
will contain a document which very likely refers to the insinwatio apud acta of a will; but unfortunately 
the interpretation of the passe is doubtful, and it is not even certain that the dndiatasiiik tetera to ik a 
will at; all. 

At the end of this long chapter v, Kreller deals with the custody and the opening of wills. Finally he 
gives a nomber of Addenda, chiefly on documents published too late for noticn in the body of the work ; 
amd these are followed by good indices 

The work is far more than a mere compilation of the material available ; it is a aubstantial addition to 
knowledge, and author and publisher alike deserve hearty congratulations on ite publication (not indeed 
its composition, which was in the main completed by 1913) so soon after the conclusion of the war and 
in the face of ao many difficulties. H. L. Benn 
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